R E P O E T 



SELECT COMMITTEE 



ON THE 



SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(IRELAND) BILL; 

TOGETHER WITH THE 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, 

MIlNrUTES OE EVIOEI^OE, 

AND APPENDIX, 



Ordered, by The House of Commohs, to he Printed, 

26 May z868. 



I? 
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[ ii ] 



Tnursday, 5th March 1868. 



Ordered, That the Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee. 



Monday, 16^/i March 1868. 



Committee nominated of, — 



Mr. O’Beilly. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. 

Sir Graliam Montgomery. 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Major Gavin. 



Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 
Mr. Leader. 

Mr. Pirn. 

Mr. MonselL 
Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Cubitt. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 



Ordered, That Five be the Quormn of the Committee. 



Tuesday, 2Qth May 1868. 



Ordered, That the Committee have power to report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them to The House. 



REPORT p. ui 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - - - - p. iv 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE p. 1 

APPENDIX - p. 133 
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R B P 0 E T. 



THE SELECT COMMITTEE on the Sale of Liquors on Sunday 

(Ireland) Bill ; Have considered the said Bill, and taken Evidence 

thereon, which they have agreed to Report to the House. 

26 May 1868. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Wednesday March 1868. 



MEMBERS present: 



Mr. O’Keilly. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. 

Sir Graham Montgomery. 
Mr. Cubitt. 

Major Gavin. 

Mr. Stacpoole. 



Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 
Mr. Leader. 

Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Murphy. 



Mr. O'Reilly was called to the Chair. 



The Committee deliberated. 



f Adjourned to Tuesday nest, at Twelve o’clock. 



Tuesday, ^Ath March 1868. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. O’Eeilly in tlic Chair. 



Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 

Sir Graham Jlontgomery. 
Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. hlurphy. 

Major Gavin. 



Mr. Stacpoole. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 
Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Leader. 

Mr. Pim. 



Mr. Henry Wiyham, Mr. Christopher de Cernon, and Mr. Edmund Fitzgerald Ryan, 

were severally examined. , , m i . i i 

[Adjourned to Thursday next, at Twelve o clock. 



Thursday, 2Qth March 1868. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. O’Reilly in the Chair. 



Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 
Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Major Gavin. 



Mr. Stacpoole. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Leader. 

Sir Graham Montgomery. 
Lord Claud Hamilton. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 



The Most Rev. Dr. Patrich Leahy, Mr. James Sullivan, Mr. Mchael John Ralph, and 
Mr. Patrich Pillsworth, were severally examined. 



[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Tuesday, Marcn 1868. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 



Mr. O’Reilly in tlic Chair. 



Mr. Leader. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 
Major Gavin. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Stacpoole. 



Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pim. 

Sir Graham Montgomery. 



Mr. Francis Lyons, Mr. Robert Lindsay, and Mr. John Charles O'Donnell, were severally 



examined. 



[Adjourned to Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Thursday, ^nd April 1868. 



members present : 



Mr. O’Reilly in tlie Chau*. 



Mr, Poilard-Urquhart. 
Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Major Gavin, 
hlr. Dawson. 



Mr. Stacpoole. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 
Mr. Leader. 

Sir Graham Montgomery. 



Mr. Thomas Hamilton and Mr. Hugh O'Donnell were severally examined. 

[Adjourned to Tuesday, 28th April, at Twelve o’clock. 



Tuesday, 2Sth April 1868. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. O’Reilly i 
Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. I 

Mr. Pim. | 

Mr. Cubitt. 1 

Mr. Murphy. 

Major Gavin. 1 



the Chair. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Sir Graham Montgomerv. 
Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 



The Rev. Loxory Edmonds Berhelcy, Frank Thorp Porter, Esq., Mr. Michael Carey, 
and Mr. Richard Corr, were severally examined. 

[Adjourned to Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Thursday, ZQth April 1868. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. O’Reilly in the Chair. 



Major Ga-vin. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Pollard'Urquhart. 
Mr. O’Neill. 



Mr. Dawson. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

BIr. Blonsell. 

Sir Graham M ontgomery. 
Mr. Leader. 



Mr. M. Miller, Mr. Oarrett Barry, Mr. William Healy, and Mr. John Keegan were 
severally examined. 



[Adjourned to Tuesday, 5th May, at Twelve o’clock. 



Tuesday, bth May 1868. 



MEMBERS present: 



Major Gavin. 
Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. O’Neill. 
Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Stacpoole. 



Mr. O’Reilly in the Chair. 

Mr . Monsell. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr. PoUard-Urquhart. 
Mr. Leader. 

Mr. Dawson. 



The Very Reverend Canon McCabe and Dr. O'Shaugnessy, J.P., were severally 
examined. 



[Adjourned to Thursday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Thursday, Jih, May 1868. 



MEMBERS present: 
Mr. O’Reilly in the Chair. 



Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 
Mr. Dawson. 

Sir Graham Montgomery. 
Mr. Monsell. 

Major Gavin. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

The Committee deliberated. 



Mr. Pim. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 

Blr. Pollard-Urquhart, 
Mr. Leader. 



Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



[Adjourned to 
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Tuesday, \2th May 1868. 



.■membees puesent : 



Mr. O’Eeilly in the Chair. 



Mr. Pim. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. 
Mr. ilurphy. 

Mr. Leader. 

Major Gavin. 

Mr. Monsell. 



Sir Giaham Montgomery. 
Mr. Chichester Portescue. 
Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 

The Earl of Mayo. 



Mr. Cyrus Field and the Rev. Dr. Fitzgerald were severally examined. 



[Adjourned to Friday nextj at Twelve o’clock. 



Friday, \5th May 1868. 



MEMBBES PEESENT: 



hir. O’Reilly in the Chair. 



Mr. Murphy. 

Major Gavin. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. Pirn. 

Mr. Pollard-tJrquhart. 



Mr. O’Neill. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

Sir Graham Montgomery. 
Mr, Chichester Fortescue. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 
hir. Cubitt. 



Preamble read, and postponed. 

Motion made, and Question, " That the Committee do now proceed with the considera- 
tion of the following proposed Resolutions” — (Mr O'Rdlhj) — put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That the hours for the sale of intoxicating drinks on 
Sunday, and the other days enumerated in the Bill, be from 2 p.m. until 7 p.m,, except 
in the towns to be hereafter defined” — (Mr. O’Reilly') — put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That in towns, as defined hereafter, the hours be from 
2 p.m. until 9 p.m.” — (Mr. O’Reilly) — put and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question put, “ That any town defined as hereafter be permitted to 
adopt the limitation generally applicable to rural districts, in a mode analogous to that 
provided by Clauses 132 and 133 in the ‘Towns Improvement Act, 1844’” — ( Mr , 
MonselV). — The Committee divided: 



Ayes, 5. 

Mr. Fortescue. 

Major Gavin, 
hlr. Monsell. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 



Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. Dawson. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

Sir Graham Montgomery, 
hir. Murphy. 



Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the towns referred to in the second Reso- 
lution be defined as follows : — All towns with a population at the last census of more than 
5,000 inhabitants under the ‘ Towns Improvement Act, 1854;’ and, subject to the same 
restriction as to population, all towns under the Act 8th Geo. IV. c. 82, all towns 
under improvement or municipal commissions, and all towns under local Acts, subject also 
to any special exceptions which may bo desirable.” 

Amendment proposed to leave out “5,000,” in order to insert “ 2,000” — (Mr. Stacpoole) 
— instead thereof. 

280. a 4 Question 
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Question put, “ Tliat ‘ 5,000 ’ stand part of the Question.” — The Committee divided : 



Ayes, 9. 

Mr. Cubltt. 

Mr- Dawson. 

Mr. Fortescue. 

Major Gavin. 

The Earl of hlayo. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 



Noes, 2. 
Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 



Main Question put.— The Committee divided; 
Ayes, 9. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Fortescue. 

Major Gavin. 

The Earl of Mayo, 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 



Noes, 2. 
Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 



[Adjourned to Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 



Friday, 22nd May 1868. 



MEMBEKS PEESENT: 



Mr. O’Eeillt in the Chair. 



Mr. Pim. 

Major Gavin. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 
Mr. Murphy. 

• Mr. Cubit. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Clause 1, read. — Question put, 
mittee divided : 

Ayes, 2. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Stacpoole. 



Mr. Stacpoole. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

Sir Graham Montgomery. 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 
Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Leader. 



That this clause stand part of the Bill.” — The Com- 



Noes, 7. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Major Gavin. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. Pim. 

Mr. PoUard-Urquhart. 



Clause 2, put, and disagreed to. 

New Clause 1, reaa 1st and 2nd time, and added. 

New Clausec 2, read 1st and 2nd time.— Amendment proposed, in line 2, to leave out 
“ 5,000” in order to insert “2,000 (Mr. instead thereof.— Question put, That 

“ 5^000 ” stand part of the Clause.— The Committee divided : 



Ayes, 9. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Fortescue. 

Major Gavin. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

Sir Graham Montgomery. 
Mr. Monscll. 

Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 



Noes, 2. 

Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 



Question 
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Question put, “That Clause 2 be added.” — The Committee divided: 

Ayes. 9. Noes, 2. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Fortescue. 

Major Gavin. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

Sir Graham Montgomery. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. Pirn. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 

[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at Two o’clock. 



M. Murphy. 
Mr Stacpoolc. 



Tuesday, 2Gi/t May 1868, 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. O’Reilly in the Chair. 



Mr. O’Reilly. 

Mr. Dawson. 

Major Gavin. 

Mr. Stacpoole. 

Mr. Pim. 

Lord Claud ITamilton. 
Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 



The Earl of Mayo. 

Mr. Chichesier Fortescue. 
Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Monscll. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. O’Neill. 



New Clauses 3 and 4, read 1st and 2nd time, and added. 

New Clause 5, brought up ; read 1st and 2nd time. — Amendment proposed, at the end 
of the Clause, to add tlic following words: “ Provided further always, that the power 
hereinbefore given to magistrates in respect of any hotel or inn shall be extended to the 
case of all other houses licensed to sell fermented or distilled liquors in said rural districts, 
from the 1st day of March to 20th October ” — (Mr. MuTyhy ). — Question put “ That those 
words be there added.” — The Committee divided: 

Noes, 9. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Mr. Fortescue. 

Major Gavin. 

Lord Claud ILuiiilton. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 

Clause 5 added. 



Ayes, a. 
Mr. Murphy. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 



New Clause 6 brought up ; read 1st time. — Question put, “ That this Clause be read 
the 2nd time.” — The Committee divided: 

Ayes, 7. 

Mr. Fortescue. 

Major Gavin. 

Lord Claud Hamilton. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 

Clause 6 added. 

New Clauses 7 and 8 brought up ; read 1st and 2nd time, and added. 

Preamble amcirded, and agreed to. 

Ordered, To Report the Bill as amended, together with the Minutes of Evidence. 

To Report. 
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Noes, 4. 

Mr. Cubitt. 

Tlic Earl of Mayo. 
Mr. Mur|)hy. 

Mr. Stacpoole. 
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EXPENSES OF 'WITNESSES. 



NAME 

OF WITNESS. 


Profession 
or Condition. 


From whence 
Summoned. 


Number 

of 

Davs Absent 
from Home, 
nder Xlrilers 

Committee. 


Expenses 

of 

Journey 
to Londonand 


Allowance 
during 
Vbsnnce from 


Total 
E xpenses 
allowed to 
Witness. 


Henry Wigham - 


Mechanic - 


Dublin - 


3 


£. 5. d. 

5 R - 


£. s. d. 
1 10 - 


£. s. d. 
6 16 - 




Stipendiary ma- 


Tippeiary 


3 


5 15 - 


3 3 - 


8 19 - 




gistrate. 

Stipeniliary ma- 


Enniscartliy - 


3 


(! 13 - 


3 3 - 


9 IG - 


•lames Sullivan - 


gistrate. 
Meelianic - 


Dublin - 


3 


6 5 - 


1 11) - 


6 15 - 


Patrick PiUwortli 


Grocer 


Dublin - 


3 


6 5 - 


3 3 - 


8 8 - 


Roliert Lindsay 


Merchant 


Belfast - 


5 


0 !2 6 


5 5 - 


11 7 6 




Resident ma- 


Belfast - 


5 


6 13 8 


5 5 - 


11 7 6 


Tliomas Hamilton 


gistiute. 
Stipendiary ma- 


Cork - 


6 


7 15 - 


0 5 - 


13 - - 


Hug'n O'Donnell 


Wholesale Grocer 


Dublin - 


3 


5 10 - 


1 1 - 


, - - 


Francis Lyon - 


Mayor of Cork - 


Cork - 


5 


7 1.5 - 


5 5 - 


13 - - 


LoTvry Berkeley 


Clergyman 


Lurgan - 


6 


7 5 - 


5 6-1 


13 10 ■■ 


Frank Porter - 


Retired inagis- 


Diiblio - 


= 


5 5 - 


3 3 - 


8 8 - 


Michael Carey - 


Keeper 


Dublin - 


3 


6 7 0 


3 3 - 


8 10 6 




Superintendent 


Dublin - 


3 


5 7 8 


3 3 - 


8 10 6 




of Police. 
Stipendiary ma- 


Armagh 


5 


8 10 - 


5 5 - 


13 15 - 


Gai'rett Barry - 


gistrate. 

Wholesale grocer 


Cork 


5 


5 6 8 


5 5 - 


10 11 6 


William Healy - 


Accountant 


Cork - 


5 


5 0 6 


5 8 - 


10 n 6 


Jotm Keegan 


Cabinet r-naker - 


Dublin- 


3 


5 7 9 


3 3 - 


8 10 9 




Commissioner of 


Dublin . 


3 


5 11 0 


3 3 - 


8 U 6 


James O'Shaugneesy - 


Surgeon - 


Limerick 


6 


7 - - 


10 10 - 


17 10 - 


Edward McCiibo 


Clergyman 


I Dublin - 


3 


5 7 - 


3 3 - 


8 10 - 


Dr. Fitageiald - 


Clergyman 


■ - 






6 5 - 


13 5 - 










TOTA 


L - - £. 


224 14 3 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 



Tuesday, 2Ath March 1868. 

PAGE 

Mr. Henry Wigham - 
Mr. Christoplrer de Geriion 

Mr. Edmund Fitzgerald Ryan - 13 



Thursday, 26th March 1868. 

The Most Reverend Dr. Patrick Leahy ------ 20 

Mr. James Sullivan - -- -- -- -- --29 

Mr. Michael John Ralph - -- -- -- -- -32 

Mr. Patrick Pillsworth -----------35 



Tuesday, 31 if March 1868. 

Mr. Francis Lyons - -- -- -- -- --37 

Mr. Robert Lindsay - - - - - - - * " “ -41, 53 

Mr. John Charles O'Donnell ----------47 



Thursday, 2nd April 1868. 

Mr. Thomas Hamilton -----------54 

Mr. Hugh O’Donnell - -- -- -- -- --58 



Tuesday, 28fA April 1868. 

The Rev. Lowry Edmonds Berkeley - -- -- -- -64 

Frank Thorp Porter, Esq. - -- -- -- -- -66 

Mr. Michael Carey .----------74 

Mr. Richard Corr ------------81 



Thursday, '6Qlh April 1868. 

Moore Miller, Esq. - 84 

M r. Garrett Barry - -- -- -- -- -- h» 

Mr. William Ilealy - -- -- -- -- --98 

Mr. John Keegan - -- -- -- -- -- 102 



Tuesday, bth May 1868. 

The Rev. Edward (Canon) McCabe - -- -- -- - 105 

Dr. James O’Shaugnessy - -- -- -- -- - U3 

John Lewis O’Ferrall, Esq. - - - - - - - - - -117 



Tuesday, \2lh May 1868. 

Cyrus Field, Esq. - . . - - 124 

The Very Rev. Dr. Fitzgerald - -- -- -- -- 125 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 



Tuesday, 2Ath March 1868. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Dawson. 


1 Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue, 


Mr. O’Neill. 


Major Gavin. 


Mr. O’Reilly. 


Lord Claud Hamilton. 


Mr. Pirn. 


Mr. Leader. 


Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 


Sir Graham Montgomery. 



MYLES WILLIAM O’REILLY, Esq., in the Chair. 



Mr. Henry Wigham, called in ; and Examined. 



1. Chairman.'\ What are you? — I am an 
Lonfounder, Gas Engineer, &c. 

2. You are secretary to a certain association, 
are you not? — I am one of the honorary secre- 
taries of the Irish Association for Closing Public- 
houses on Sunday in L-eland. 

3. Will you state briefly to the Committee 
what was the state of the law before the Act of 

1833, commonly called “Mr. Perrin’s Act”? — 
Previously to that time, I believe the public- 
houses were all closed by law, in common with 
other trades, on the Sunday. 

4. What was the scope of that Act, and what 
is its title ? — It is called '• An Act to amend the 
Laws relating to the Sale of Wine, Spirits, Beer, 
and Cider by Retail in Ireland ; ” it is dated the 
28th of August 1833. 

5. 3rd & 4th Will. 4, c. 68 ? — Yes. 

6. What change did that Act make as to the 
sale of liquors in Ireland on Sunday ? — It legal- 
ised the sale of liquors on Sunday after two 
o’clock, and u]i to 11 at night. 

7. Was a Committee appointed to inquire 
into the effects of that Act soon afterwards ? — 
Yes, there was. 

8. In what year was that? — 1834. 

9. What was the Report of that Committee ? — 
I have not got the Report, but I have selections 
from the evidence. The date is the 5th of August 

1834. 

10. It was appointed to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Act in consequence of the alleged evil 
(ji'insequcnces of the Act as to drinking on Sun- 
day, was it not ? — It was. 

11. What Act was passed in consequence of 
the Report of that Committee ? — The next Act 
which was passed (I do not know whether it was 
consequent or not) was the 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 38. 

_ 12. As a matter of fact, did not that Act dimi- 
nish the number of hours up to which the sale of 

0.55. 



liquors on Sunday was allowed ? — It did by two 
hours ; they were then saleable from two to nine 
instead of 11 ; it limited the hour to nine o’clock. 
That was in the year 1836. 

13. What is the present state of the law? — 
The present state of the law is tiie same as it was 
in 1833 ; it has gone back again to the hours of 
2 and 11. 

14. Wlien was that change in the law made ? 
— It was done in the year 1860. 

15. What was the Act of Parliament which 
made the change ? — The Wine Licenses Act ; I 
have information from the Dublin police to that 
effect. 

16. IsIt. Murphy.'] The result of the operation 
of that Act was that the hours should be ex- 
tended to 11 again? — Y’es, they were altered. 

17. That Act had merely reference to wine 
licenses, but under the operation of that Act it 
has been construed that spirits and so on can be 
sold till 11? — A clause in the Act allowing all 
the trade to remain open till 11. 

IS. Pollard-Urquhart] That Act restored 
the Act of 1833 in fact ? — Yes, so far as relates 
to the hours of sale. 

19. Chairman.] Up to 1833 tlie law as to 
houses for the sale of liquors on .Siiiida}', was 
the same as with regard to all other brandies of 
the trade; the sale being prohibited on Sunday? 
— I believe so. 

20. Mr. Murphy.] Have you made inquiries 
into the state of the law before 1833 ? — Yes. 

21. Can you say how long that state of law 
existed prior to 1833 ? — My belief is tliat it 
was part of the common law. 

22. Are you aware whether the law extended 
to England as well as Ireland ? — I am not aware. 
In the report on the inquiry that was made in 
August 1834, some of the witnesses alluded to 
that subject, stating that previous to that time 

A public-houses 



Mr. 

K. Wigham. 

24 March 
1868. 
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Mr. 

H. Wigham. 

21- Marc'Ii 
1868. 



public'i.ouses were closed altogether on Sunday 
iii Ireland. 

23. Will you kindly read any evidence given 
before that Committee which bears out your 
view? — There is the evidence of Mr. G. W. 
Carr, folio 232, section 2763 : “ Have you had 
any opportunity of observing the effects oi inter- 
I'crcncc in England ? — I have just stated that I 
./as considerably shocked to find that there were 
two .-.ourccs of intemiicrance '.vorse in England 
than any I. had witnessed of the same character 
in Ireland, namely, the legalized drinking of 
,-pirits on tlie Lord’s day in England, which, till 
lately, had not h<'en the ease in Ireland ; until 
Mr. Serjeant Pei rin's Bill was brought in, the 
penalty in Ireland was 3 1. fur selling spirits on . 
any part of the Lord’s day. Then there is a 
Mr. White, who also gives evidence, at 3142 : 

“ What was the state of the law previous to the 
passing of Perrin’s Act as respects the sale of 
spirits on the Sabbath day ?— They were entirely 
prohibited selling on the Sabbath day. 3143. 
This Act afforded facilities for the sale of spirits 
(.n the Sabbath day which did not previously 
— It did as far as I have heard; when this 
Bill was brought in it was proposed that there 
should be no sale of spirits on the Sabbath day; 
but 1 understand it is the case in England that 
they can sell on the Sabbath day at certain 
hours, and to assimilate with the Act for England 
this clause was introduced which has been the 
ruin of the Sabbath observance ; there could not 
he a greater misfortune to the city of Dublin, 
inasmuch that the working classes too often upon 
that day spend nearly the whole of their last 
week’s earnings, which leads to combination, 
vice, and wretchedness. 3144. Have there not 
been various petitions presented to the House 
of Commons against this Act ? — i believe there 
have been several petitions presented for its 
repeal on account of its permitting the j)ublic- 
liouses to be open on the Sabbath day, and at so 
late an hour on working days. 3145. Is the 
chief objection to the Act these regulations 
regarding the Sabbath day ? — Yes, its pci-mitr 
tin<i- them to open at all on the Sabbath day.” 
The date of the Report is 5th August 1834. 
There is also a petition from the Dublin Corpor- 
ation, praying that that Act, as far as the hours 
were concerned, might he repealed. I have the 
petition here. 

24. Will you brieliy state what were the facts 
connected with the movement in favour of Sun- 
day closing, taking the question up from the year 
18(5(1? — On the 2S)th of November 1866, a con- 
ference on the subject of closing public-houses on 
Sundays was held in Dublin, where a few of the 
leading citizens were present; they decided on 
forming the Irish Association for closing public- 
houses' on Sunday. Their first act was to get up 
a requisition to the Lord Mayor of Dublin, to 
ask him to call a meeting of tlie citizens to con- 
-ider the subject. Tiiat requisition was signed 
by 600 citizens, including the Archbishop of 
Dublin, CardinalCullcn, a number of magistrates, 
clergymen, &c. A meeting was held in the 
Mansion-house on the 19th December 1866, the 
lord mayor in the chair. Resolutions in favour 
of the Sunday closing of public-houses were 
passed, petitions to Parliament adopted, and a 
committee appointed to carry on the movement. 
The committee then decided to send out circulars, 
with suggested forms of petition to any gentle- 
men whom they thought likely to be interested 



in the subject; to magistrates, clergymen, and 
others in difterent parts of Ireland, asking them 
to petition Parliament. The committee also 
wrote to Irish Members of Parliament, calling 
attention to the subject, and a deputation waited 
twice on the Cliief Secretaiy for Ireland, to cal! 
the utteiition of the Government to the matter. 

25. What was the uumber of the ))etitions 

presented in favour of closing public-houses on 
Sunday? — The number of petitions presented hi 
favour of closing public-houses on .Sunday was 
560, with 01,342 signatures. 1 > 

26. Of whom, how many were magistrate.-^ ?-dl 
I believe al'out 500. 

27. I’o the petition from Dublin, how many 
. signatures were there ? — Sixteen thousand five 

hundred and seventy-four. 

28. There wa.s one petition presented from 
Dublin representing the grocers and spirit- 
dealers, was there not? — Yes. 

29. Signed by how many persons? — Two hun- 
dred and thirty-five. 

30. What is the total number of grocers and 
spirit-dealers in Dublin ? — More than 1,()00. 

31. There was rather a remarkable petition 
from Tullamore, was there not ? — Yes, signed 
by 18 publicans out of 23 publicans in the 
town. 

32. Will you tell the Committee whether any 
persons were paid for collecting signal lives to 
those petitions in Dublin? — Yes. 

33. Were they paid by the dayq or by the 
number of names ? — By the day, or by the \i cek. 

34. Were any parties paid for getting up peti- 
tions in any other part of Ireland ? — No. 

35. How many petitions with signatures were 
presented against tlie Bill ? — Only tliree petitions, 
with 4,625 signatures, against the Bill. 

36. Major' Gavin.] Were any of those paid 
for ? — 1 am not at all aware. There was a jieti- 
tion jiresented from the Wesleyan Conference 
assembled at Belfast in July 1867, signed by Mr. 
Arthur, jn-esident, and James Tobias, secretary. 

37. Chairma?i.] A similar Bill to this was car- 
ried last year, without ojiposition to the second 
reading, and was refcrre.d to a Select Committee, 
was it not ? — It was. 

38. The proposal to refer the Bill to a Select 
Coinniitiee was oj)po.sed, and it was ])roposed that 
it should go into Commiiteo of the House at once 
for the purpose of being passed ; was not that so i 
— It was. 

39. Have you any remark to make on the 
number of Irish Members who were in favour of 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee ?— The 
number of Irish Members wlio voted with Major 
O’Reilly for immediately going into Committee 
of the House upon the Bill was 30 against 24 
who voted I'or tiic rel'erring of the Bill to the 
Select Committee. 

40. Are you able to give the Commitce auy 

information with regard to any movement which 
took place in Dublin for the purpose of volun- 
tarily closing public-houses on Sunday? — There 
was a movement among a number of publicans in 
the neighbourhood of Thoinas-street and James- 
street. -u 

41. And I believe that 11 of them agreed to 
close their houses on Sunday ? — Eleven of them 
agreed to close their houses on Sunday, and five 
oiit of the number kept to that resolution, the 
rest having since given way. 

42. Will you be kiud enough to look at the 
return which I now hand you of cases of dnniken- 

ness 
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ness made by tlie police commissioners of Dublin ; 
it is ii return of the total number of cases of 
drunkenness in every year from 1862 up to the 
first half of 1867, is it not? — It is to the 3ist of 
May 1867. 

43. Sliowing the number of cases of drunken- 
ness arrested by the police from Saturday night 
until Monday morning inclusive? — Yes, up to 

10 o’clock Monday morning. 

44. IVliat is the total number of eases of 
drunkenness in the six years? — Seventy-three 
Jfiousaud one hundred and thirteen. 

45. Mow many of those cases occurred on the 
Sunday, and were brought before the magistrates 
on the Monday morning ? — The number of per- 
sons arrested for drunkenness from 7 . p.m. on 
Saturdays to 10 a.m. ou the Monday, was 28,353 ; 
that is for the five year's and a half. 

46. Will you have the goodness to refer to the 
last complete year in that list; namely, 1866, 
and state what is the total number of cases of 
drunkenness for tha,t year ? — The total number 
of cases of drunkenness for that year is 11,321. 

47. How many of those were Sunday cases? 
— Your thousand six hundred and eighty-five. 

48. What pro]>ortion is that? — Yearly half. 

49. In that year nearly half the total number 
of the cases of drunkenness arose between the 
Saturday night and the Monday morning ? — 
Very nearly half. 

50. Is there a considerable diminution in 
the number of the cases of drunkenness shown 
in the last two years and a half? — Yes ; in the 
year 1865 the number was 16,192 ; in the year 
1866, 11,321 ; in the year 1867 (five months) 
3,063. 

51. That is in Dublin? — Yes, the Dublin 
police district. 

52. Do the Police Commissioners give any ex- 
cxplauation at the foot of that return, accounting 
for the apparent diminution in the number of 
cases of drunkenness ? — Yes, they say that from 
September 1865, to the present time, owing to 
the disturbed state of the Metropolis, the police 
have bceu very much engaged with other duties, 
and that their employmeut in patrolling the 
streets in pairs would partially account for the 
lessor number of the prisoners taken up for 
drunkciiucss. 

53. Mr. Daxoson.'] May we take that to mean 
that there is just as much drunkenness as there 
used to be, only that owing to the engagements 
of the police it is not so easily made amenable to 
the la-w ? — I think It might also imply that there 
is not so much drunkenness, owing to the in- 
creased amount of police surveillance over public- 
houses. 

54. Major Guvm.'\ Can you inform the Com- 
mittee whether the population of Dublin has 
fallen off, or tlie reverse, ivitliin the last two 
yeai's? — Up to the last census there is a con- 
siderable increase, but beyond that time, I have 
uo knowledge. 

55. Mr. Murphi/.l You have stated th.at prior 
to tlio passing of wliat is called Perrin’s Act, in 
the year 1833, the law restricted flic sale of beer 

spirits altogether ou Sunday? — I believe so. 

56. In 1833 Mr. Perrin’s Act was passed, 
allowing the sale of beer and spirits between two 
o’clock, p.m. and 11 p.m.? — Between two and 

11 o’clock. 

57. And In 1834 the Committee to which you 
have referred was appointed, and made its report ? 
— Yes. 

0.55. 



58. Was that Committee applied for and ap- 
pointed in consequence of the passing of Perrin’s 
Act? — Yes. 

59. With a view to ascertain and report upon 
what v.'as presumed to he tlie bad working of 
that Act? — It was. 

60. Are you aware that in consequeueo ot any 
report from that Committee, Mr. Perriu’s Act 
was in any -way altered? — I could not say whether 
any alteration was made in consequence, but there 
was a subsequent Act of Parliament. 

61. I am referring now to tlie principle of the 
total closing on Sundays, and my question is 
directed to tliat point, and not to the restriction 
of the hours of sale ; prior to Perrin’s Act there 
was no legal riglit of sale at all on Sunday, was 
there ? — None. 

62. And the Committee of which we have 
spoken inquired into tlie operation of that Ac.t 
and made a report? — Yes. 

63. Can you state what ivas the nature of that 
report; have you seen it? — I have seen it. 

64. Is there anything in that report con- 
demning the operation of Perrin’s Act ? — I did 
not see anything of that kind, hut I only saw 
the report incidentally yesterday. 

65. The next Act of Parliament is 6 & 7 
Will. 4, v.hich limited the sale of liquors to 
not later than nine o’clock in the evening? — 
Yes. 

66. But was there no proposal at that time 
to shut up public-houses altogether ? — None at 
all in the Act. 

67. Nor in any subsequent Act ? — No. 

68. You have stated that on the 29th of No- 
vember 1866 a conference was held in Dublin 
by a few of the leading citizens upon a requisi- 
tion signed, and that petitions were got up, and 
so on ; what was the nature of the petition to 
which you referred ? — It was merely a petition 
to ask the House of Commons to close public- 
houses during the whole of Sunday. 

69. The tot.al closing of public-houses was the 
object of that I'Ctitiou, was it ? — Just so. 

70. Did that petition state that no legi.-^lativc 
Act would bo of .any use if it fell short of total 
closing on Sundays ? — I will hand a copy of the 
petition to the honourable Member (^handing in 
a Paper). 

71. The object of the petition is 1otal closing, 
is it Jiot?— Yes. 

72. You have considered tliis subject very 
attentively, 1 suppose ? — I have. 

73. You arc aware of the Bill on which this 
Committee has been appointed ?-- Yes. 

74. Is it your opinion that the provisions of 
this Bill as drawn, would have the cffe<5t of 
preventing intemperauce ou the part of those 
who were disposed to drink? — I think the Bill 
would decrease intemperance to a very great 
extent. 

75. In what way ? — By lessening the tempta- 
tion of the people who go in to di'iuk at ])ublic- 
houses, namely, by restricting the hours on 
which public-houses arc opened. 

76. Docs not the A.ct permit the sale of li- 
quors at certain hours ? — Yes. 

77. Do you not think that persons who were 
disposed to drink, and had opportunities of pur- 
chasing drink, would ))urchase it and consume it 
elsewhere, although they were not allowed to 
consume it on the premises? — I tliinlc that the 
great amount of drinking on the Sunday is ou 
the premises ; people go in to drink together, not 

A 2 for 
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for the sake of getting the drink so much as from 
convivial feelings ; and when they meet in each 
other's company, they are only too apt to spend 
ail their money. 

78. Has it appeared to you at all likely, in the 
event of this Bill becoming law, that parties who 
would wish to drink, and might be allowed to 
drink in a place that would be subject to the 
supervision of the police, and where the owner of 
the house, having a license, would be morally 
bound, for his own sake, to see that no excesses 
took place, would be apt, if such a Bill as this 
were passed, to get their drink at the public- 
house and carry it to private houses ; and if that 
were so, do you think that the temptation to 
commit excesses would be less than it is under 
the present system ?— I think it would be less. 

79. You do not think it would be likely that 
parties would club together and send out and get 
drink, and 10 or 20 of them meet in a private 
house to which the authorities could have no 
access, and that under those circumstances they 
would be more likely to commit excesses than in 
a place which was open to the supervision of the 
authorities ? — Taking the aggregate of the people, 

I think the likelihood of excess would be de- 
creased, because tlie facilities for getting the 
drink would be decreased. 

80. The mere facilities for getting it would be 
exactly the same, would they not ? — Ho ; they 
would then have to send to the public-house for 
the drink and carry it to a private house, whereas 
now they have nothing to do but to go direct into 
the public-house and get the drink, so that there 
is no trouble whatever. 

81. Do you think that it would be beneficial 
to the public morals, and to the general good of 
society and the public peace, with reference to 
that class ol' persons who will have drink, that 
those parties should not be subject to supervision 
while they arc drinking ? — I think there is greater 
danger to the public morals from the present 
system than there would be if the hours were 
restricted. 

82. But if the operation of this Bill engen- 
dered the habit of drinking in private houses 
which are not subject to supervision, is it likely 
that such a state of things would improve the 
public morals? — I cannot say as to the morals of 
the persons themselves, but I think tlierc would 
be less danger to the public safety. 

83. How would the habit I have spoken of be 
i-clatcd in your present view to the public safety ? 

These private drinkers mightinjitre themselves, 

but in going into public-houses to drink they 
may meet together and combine, and very often 
commit acts contrary to law. 

84. And could they not do all that in private 
houses? — Yes, but I do not think they would do 
it to the same extent that they do now. 

85. In the event of their being restricted from 
consuming the liquor in any place but a private 
house, you think they would be less likely to 
commit any excess in such private house where 
there was no surveillance, than they would be in 
a public-house where there was surveillance ? — 
I think so. 

86. Mr. O'Neill.'] Was the meeting held in 
November 1866, in Dublin, a public meeting ? — 
The first meeting was private. 

87. And that meeting adopted the petition 
which is before us?— No; that was at a public 
meeting called by the lord mayor. 

88. Do you happen to know whether at tl-.at 



meeting there was any alternative jiroposal 
taken into consideration. 'I'he petition prays 
that public-houses and beerhouses may be closed 
throughout the whole of the day, but was there 
any alternative proposal of a further restriction 
in the hours ? — There was not ; the only subject 
considered was closing altogether on Sunday. 

89. Lord Claud Id amilton.] Have you any 
evidence of the state of public opinion M-hich led 
to the jjassing of Perrin’s Act ? — No, I have not. 

90. You come over to give evidence to this 
Committee on behalf of a society in Dublin; 
you not ? — To give evidence. 

91. You cannot give the Committee the his- 
tory of what led to tlie passing of that Act ? — 
No. 

92. Plave you any evidence, or was there any 
evidence presented to that conference which 
showed the deleterious operation of that Act ? — 
There was evidence beiore the Committee of 
1834. 

93. But did not that evidence apply generally, 
and not to Ireland only? — I think it applied to 
Ireland only. 

94. At this conference in Dublin there was a 
great deal of reference, was there not, to the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act, and its (meration in 
Scotland? — There was some such relerence, hut 
not much. 

95. In fact the subject was alluded to ? — Yes. 

96. Was there not a general expression of a 
wish to dissimilate the law in Ireland to the law 
which is established by that Act in Scotland? — 
Yes; it would come to the entire closing of 
public-houses on Sunday. 

97. I think you spoke as if this movement had 
been of very recent origin ; but in the north of 
Ireland the Presbyterian and Wesleyan bodies 
have for many years been agitating the question, 
have they not, and a great portion of your sup- 
port came from that soui’ce? — A considerable 
portion, but not exclusively ; the movement was 
quite as much in the south as in the north ; the 
Roman Catholics are very much in favour of it. 

98. But the movement in the south is a more 
recent movement, is it not ? — Perhaps it is ; in 
the north the Presbyterians have for many years 
taken it up as a Sabbath question. 

99. ilr. Pollard-Urquliartd] Can you speak 
from what you recollect, or have you heard from 
others what was the state of things pre^’iously to 
the passing of the Act of 1833 ? — No ; I did not 
live in Ireland at that time. 

100. Have you ever heai'd others spoak about 
it, and say whether there had been more drunken- 
ness before 1833 than there had been since ? — 
From tlie evidence wliich was given to that Com- 
mittee, it would appear that drunkenness in- 
creased after that Act was passed ; the petition 
of the corporation of Dublin in 1834 alludes to 
that fact. 

101. Do you not think on the whole, that there 
is a much greater proportion of migratory labour 
going all round Ireland now than there was 30 
years ago ; I do not refer to tramps, but to people 
in search of employment going about from one 
place to another ? — I could not say : but the» 
has not been a great number of such people 
coming within my own knowledge. 

102. The proportion of migratory labour in 
Ireland is not so great as it is in England, but 
persons do go from their native parishes to seek 
employment, and should you not say that more 
do so now than did so previously to 1836? — I 

have 
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have no means of knowing ; but for the last 10 
or 12 years I think the number of such persons is 
small. 

103. Should you not say the migratory popula- 
tion among tlie labouring classes was rather on 
the increase in Ireland itself? — I could not saj’’ 
so from my own observation. 

104. But for the moment, supposing that to be 
so, would not the closing of public-houses on 
Sunday, at certain hours, be attended with very 
much greater inconvenience than it formerly 
^,-ould have been attended with? — I do not think 
it would. 

105. If the public-houses are closed entirely 
on Sunday, how is a poor man going about in 
search of employment to get any refreshment ? 
— He would have to go to an hotel and get it 
there. 

106. Would not that be a much greater expense 
to him ? — Yes, but it would be expensive for him 
to go to a public-house, for Im. Avould very likely 
get drunk there. 

107. Would it be possible to frame an Act so 
that beer might be sold on the Sunday without 
spirits, do you think ? — I think not in Ireland, 
for I believe people do not care much about beer 
there. 

108. Chairman^ You have been asked whether 
the facilities for getting drink on the premises 
would not remain exactly the same if this Bill 
was passed, but they would, in fact, be diminished 
considerably with regard to the number of hours, 
would they not? — Yes, certainl)\ 

109. Now, with regard to a question asked 
you as to whether people who desired drink 
would not obtain the drink at the public-house, 
and take it to a private house to consume it, 
would you agree ■with me in distinguishing the 
great body of the community into three classes 
for the purposes of this committee ; first, those 
who will not drink, whether a public-house is open 
or not; secondly, those who will drink Avhetlicr the 
public-house is closed or not, because they would 
certainly take the trouble to go and get the drink 
at the public-house, and take it somewhere else 
to drink ; the third class being those who are not 
bent on drinking, and would not go far out of 
their way for it, but who do practise drinking 
because the temptation of a public-house is at 
hand ? — Y es, I think that is a fair classification. 

110. Would you say that whereas the change 
in the law is not wanted for the second class of 
determined drinkers, whom Ave must despair of 
making sober by law, or having any effect upon, 
a change in the law is wanted for the third and 
by far the largest class, namely, those who arc 
not determined drinkers, but whose drinking or 
not drinking will depend very much on Avhether 
the temptation is close at hand or is removed far 
from them ? — I consider tliat that is by far the 
largest class in Ireland ; the working man is more 
at liberty on Sunday, and they go into public- 
houses to drinlc from social feelings, rather than 
from any love of drink ; it is for the sake of 
having a little talk and convivial intercourse. 

111. Will you be so kind as to inform the 
.'^Committee in what districts the voluntai-y closing 

of public-houses has been carried out; is it not 
the fact, that in the Koman Catholic arch-diocese 
of Cashel, by a voluntary agreement, all the 
public-houses are closed on Sunday ? — Yes. 



112. The arch-diocese of Cashel embraces all Mr. 

tire county of Tipperary, and some parts of other II. Wigham. 
counties? — Yes. ~ 

113. And is it not tlie fact, tliat in the Roman 24 ^areh 
Catliolic diocese of Ferns the public-liouses are ^ 
closed on Sundays by voluntary agreement, in 

thfr same way? — Yes. 

114. And in the diocese of Kilmore ? — Yes. 

115. The diocese of Ferns is mainly in the 
county of Wexford, is it not? — Yes. 

116. And Kilmore embraces the county Cavan, 
and part of others? — Yes. 

117. In that district also the population isvery 
much divided between Roman Catholics, Pres- 
byterians, and Church of England, is it not? — 

Yes. 

118. The other two districts are mainly Roman 
Catholic, are they not? — Yes. 

119. Do you know any other instances of 
towns or places -where the public-houses are 
closed on Sunday ? — In the town of Newry, 

I believe, all the respectable public-houses arc 
voluntarilyclosed. luTullamore there are several 
but not all. 

120. Bo you know that the public-houses have 
been closed by voluntary agreement in the town 
of Carlow? — I have heard that that is so. 

121. Mr. Murphy.l You stated you believed 
tliat by far the largest class consisted of those 
who went to public-houses on Sunday for pur- 
poses of conviviality lather tliau for the mere 
purpose of getting drink, and because they 
could not go without it ; and you distinguished 
between that class and those who will not drink 
at all, and again those who must have drink at 
any cost ? — Y es. 

122. You stated that the class, whom I will 
call "the convivial class, was by far the largest, 
and that they went to i>ublic-houses because 
they happened to be open ? — Y’es. 

123. Is it your impression that the convivial- 
ists, or those who are actuated by no other feel- 
ing than that of ordinary good fellowship, and 
the desire to spend a pleasant lioiir or two on 
Sundays when they are at their leisure, are a 
class of persons who are highly dangerous to 
society, or whose fair and natural enjoyments 
should be restricted by law ? — No ; but I think 
there is danger of their drifting into the other 
class. 

124. Has it ever occurred to you that tlicrc 
was a class in another sphere of society, who 
may also be termed “ couvivialists,” who are 
members of clubs, and so forth ; do you think, 
abstractedly speaking, that the same kind of re- 
striction should not also be placed upon those 
persons for fear they might also get into tempta- 
tion ? — I think tliat jieople ought not to be al- 
lowed to go into clubs from tlie streets ; but if 
they live in the clubs as tliey do in hotels, of 
course a prohibitory law could not be made. 

125. But taking the people who go to clubs 
occasionally 011 Sunday, do you not think, ab- 
stractedly speaking, the same principle ought to 
be applied to convivialists of that class? — Yes, 

I think so. 

126. Lord Claud Hamilton.'] Did you ever 
know of any case where habits of intoxication 
arose from the use of these clubs ? — I tliink 
not. 
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127- Chuirmav.'] You are a resident magistrate 
in Ireland, at present stationed in the town of 
Tipperary, are yon not? — Yes, I have been there 
for the last four years. 

128. What does your district embrace? — A 
large portion of the county of Tipperary, together 
with a ])oriion of the county of Limerick, ail of 
which is situated within the Roman Catholic 
arch-diocese of Cashel. 

129. Your district is cnth'cly situated within 
that diocese, in fact? — Yes, entirely ; or if there 
is any portion out of it, that portion must he very 
inconsiderable. 

1.^0. Since you have been in that district the 
system of the voluntary clo.sing of public-houses 
owned by Roman Catholics has been in force the 
whole of the time, lias it not? — It was in force 
when I -went into the district first, and it has 
continued in force since then, and also some of 
the Protestant public-houses h.avo acceded to the 
request to adojit the system. 

1.31. Some of the public -houses which are 
owned hy Protestants are however opened ? — I 
know that some are closed, and I have not heard 
complaints of any being opened. I cannot, how- 
ever say that they are all closed. 

132. Will you be kind enough to give the Com- 
inittco a statement of your experience of the 
working of this system of voluntary closing? — I 
have been stationed as a stipendiary magistrate in 
other parts of the country, and when I was sent 
down to Tij>perary I was rather surprised travel- 
ling ou Sunday, and particularly on Sunday night, 
to notice the freedom from drunkenness in the roads 
and villages. I immediately inquired the cause, and 
it was then I learnt of this ecclesiastical law of 
the archbishop, called the law against the sale 
or purchase of intoxicating drinks on Sunday, 
and to that 1 attidbutc a vast deni of suppression 
of immorality and crime of those kinds which so 
often take place among even friends in Ireland 
when they are returning from public-houses. I 
have known fatal results to occur when people 
have been coming from places of worship, they 
go into public-houses, and the slightest thing 
creates a quarrel when they are excited with 
drink. 

133. Can you answer from your experience the 
()uesfion, whether, whenever a Roman Catholic 
church is built, some eutciprir-ing publicaii does 
not run up a public-house as close as he possibly 
(-.an to the church in order to induce worshippers 
oil leaving to look in at his bar? — If he can get 
the magistrates to grant him a certificate, he is 
sure to do it, but the magistrates are very cautious 
in gr.anling licenses except tlicrc are police sta- 
tions at hand. 

1.3 k From your c.xperiencc as a magistrate, do 
vou think that large miinbcrs of peojile g() into 
iuibiic-houses in Ireland on Sunday after Divine 
service : at Roman Catholic places of worship, 
for instance, and also at other places of worship, 
to which they would not care to resort if the 
opportunity were not thrown in their way ? — I 
know that to bo the fact. During that period of 
the year when the labourers get good wages (they 
congregate in towns for the purpose of getting 
employment), on Sundays there i.s more intoxica- 
tion than at any other time of the year, from 
which llic infcreDCC is natural that they spend a 
good deal of money in the public-houses which 



might be devoted to the support of their 
families. 

135. Do you think from your experience that 
that class of men ivould, or would not go and trv 
and get drink in any other ivay if the public- 
houses were closed entirely, or only kept open 
for a short period for the sale of liquors not to 
be consumed on the premises? — I think gonerallv 
that they would not do so. The lower orders hi'?' 
Ireland arc of a generous disposition, and -wheu 
they meet a friend they think it only fair to ask 
him to go in and get some drink, intending to 
spend 6 d., but the temptation being there they 
very olten manage to spend the whole of a week’s 
hire. 

136. Tipperary is a county -which, during the 
late political excitement, has had some amount of 
disaffection in it, is not that so? — Yes; Fenian- 
isni was very general among the lower classes. 

137. What effect has the closing of the public- 
houses had •with regard to the entrapping of men 
into the conspiracy? — The public-house offers 
great facility for the envoys from America to 
entrap young men in the villages and towns, and 
for the concocting of their plots and conspira- 
cies. 

138. It has been suggested that there would 
be an increased danger of such results if the 
liquor was sold •within limited hours, and not to 
be consumed on the premises, because men might 
then carry off the liquor to some other place 
■w'here tiiey would not be under the eye of the 
police, and would hatch their conspiracy in pri- 
vate more freely ; Lut would yon, as a magis- 
trate, responsible for the peace of that district, 
jirefer to take your risk of that result rather than 
that the public- houses should be open and talcc 
their chance of the supervision of the police ? — I 
would ; I couslder that ivith the present police 
system in Ireland, if a conspiracy is carried on 
in private lionses, there is a very fair chance of 
the police getting a clnc to it ; but if a con- 
spiracy is carried on in public-houses whore every 
one has a right to enter without being questioned, 
a conspiracy is mucli more difficult of detec- 
tion. 

139. Perhaps you -would also add that there is 
far greater cliance of entrapping young men into 
smdi conspiracies, when they only go into a pub- 
lic-house to have a glass of beer, than there would 
he of ontra})ping them if they went into a pri- 
vate house ? — Y es. 

140. Cloninci is in tlie diocese of Cashel, is it 
not? — A portion of it is, but that is not in my 
district, and I do not know much of it. 

141. I have received a letter from a Mr.Burke, 
a grocer and spirit dealer in Clonmel, who slates 
that he is deputed by the wholesale grocers and 
.-spirit dealers, who have also retail licenses in the 
town of Clonmel, to address me ; can you state, 
from your knowledge of him, that he is a man of 
such position in the town that his statement on 
behalf of the trade, might be accepted as express- 
ing their opinions? — I do not know him person- ’ 
ally, but from what I have heard of him, I con- 
sider him to be a respectable tradesman. I know 
him by reputation in that capacity, and his uncle 
was for many years the p.aidsh priest of Clonmel, 
and a most respectable person. 

142. Will you be kind enough to listen to his 
letter to me, which is as follows : “ Sir, we have 

been 
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been deputed by the wholesale grocers and spirit 
dealers (most of whom have also retail licenses) 
of tills town to bring under your notice what they 
consider an unjust provision in the sale of liquors 
on Sunday Bill, which, in conjunction with two 
other Honourable Members, you have lately in- 
troduced in the House of Commons. The Bill pro- 
poses to make compulsory the closing of licensed 
houses, save for an hour or two on Good Friday, 
and days of jiublic tllanksgi^•ing, as well as on 
Sundays and Christmas day. So far as it relates 
jo the last-named days, the Bill has our hearty 
approval, for we think the Sabbath should be 
kept holy by the entire suspension of all un- 
necessary work, and that the privileges denied 
to other trades on that day should not be granted 
to licensed beer and spirit dealers ; but it would 
be manifestly unjust, and opposed to the spirit of 
free trade, to extend the prohibition to Good 
Fiiday and days of thanksgiving, which arc not 
vef'arded as holidays in Ireland, and have Jiever 
been distinguished for rioting or dissipation ; on 
the contrary, owing to the penitential season in 
which it falls, and the -working cLasses being em- 
ployed as usual. Good Friday lias been always 
remarlcable for quietness, and the police returns 
for tliat day show few, if any, cases of drunken- 
ness.” May we take it that that letter fairly 
expresses the feeling of the writer’s trade in 
Clonmel, and do you agree in that expression of 
opinion ? — I think that the peasantry of that part 
of Ireland are not disposed to indulge in liquors, 
particularly on Good Friday ; but the ecclesias- 
tical la-u' in Tipperary, established by the arch- 
bishop, does not apply to the holidays of the 
Homan Catholic Church, and I will inform the 
Committee of the reason. It appears that a great 
many of the fairs and mai'kcts in the county of 
Tipperaiy, and in other parts oftlie arch-diocese, 
fall on holidays, and it would he a great hardship 
on persons necessarily attending fairs and mar- 
kets to deprive them of refreshments on those 
days ; and I understand tliat the archbishop who 
initiated the movement, and wliose law it is, con- 
sidered the hardship it would inflict on such jier- 
sons, and also thought that it would be prudent 
to confine the ordinance to Sunday, being aware 
that it wmnld be impracticable to carry it out on 
the holidays, and therefore that the whole thing 
might break down if he tried to do too much. I 
believe that when Sir llobert Peel was Chief 
Secretary of Ireland it was suggested to him, 
when he was about bringing in the Markets and 
Fairs Bill, that he should in a short clause say, 
that when a fair loll on one of those holidays 
(there arc not nearly so many of them as tlrere 
used to be), the fair should be ]>ut oif to the next 
day, not being Sunday. Had that clause been 
introduced into the Bill, it would have enabled 
the arclibisliop to make further regulations with 
regard to the holidays. 

143. Then you think it ivouid be a great gain 
to morality and temperance in Ireland, if fairs 
which are now held on holidays -were transferred 
to the next working day ? — Most decidedly. 

144. Can you say to tlie Committee that that 
^system of voluntarily closing public-houses on 

Sunday is agreeable to the ])opulatiou of Tipperary 
tliciiiselves ? — I am satisfied that it is agreeable 
to the great majority of them, and I am also 
satisfied that the very parties who would go into 
the public-houses ami get drunk on Sunday, if 
the regulation did not exist, are glad to have this 
restraint placed upon them. 
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145. Do yon tliink that this voluntary agroe- 
ment which is enforced in Tipperaiy could be 
extended without the aid of the law generally 
throughout Ireland? — To carry that out, there 
should be a very harmonious working between 
the clergy of diferent denominations. 

14(1. Uo you think that, taking Irolaiul us it 
is, wo could carry out that system by voluntr.ry 
agreement ? — I am not capable of giving sound 
opinion upon that question. In my own part of 
Ireland it has been done successfully, but whether 
it could be done in parts where difi'erent classes 
of clergy share the influence over the population, 
is a question which would require much considera- 
tion. 

147. You are aware that the Bill in its present 
form proposes to allow jiublic-houses to remain 
open two hours in the middle of the day, and one 
hour in the evening for the sale of beer and 
spirits, which arc not to be consumed on the 
premises ; which do you think would bo tlic best 
la-w to make, taking the country districts into 
consideration first; do you think it would be 
better to have the Bill shaped, so as to enforce 
the total closing of public-houses on Sunday, or 
to allow them to be open for certain specified 
hours? — It would certainly bo a convenience to 
many people to have them open for one or two 
hours in the day, but I think it would be more 
conducive to the public good to have the restric- 
tion made complete on Sundays, except in cases 
where a medical certificate was produced. 

148. Mr. Daxvson.l Have yon been officially 
employed in your present capacity in other parts 
of Ireland Yes. 

149. From your exneriencc in the diocese of 
Cashel, there is less drunkenness than in any other 
portion of Ireland that you know ? — On Sundays, 
much less ; in fact, I was remarkably stniek with 
the decrease I observed when 1 went into Tip- 
perary first. 

150. Mr. Chichexter l<'orti;s<:ue.'\ Have you as- 
certained the fact of that decrease of drunkenness 
from the police returns ? — More by personal (ob- 
servation of tlie comparative fewness of the luiin- 
ber oi' persons brought up bcl'orc me on Mondaj' 
morning in Tipperary as contrasted with other 
counties, and the general appearance of the 
country; because I Jive in the open air as much 
as I can, and I have opportunities of oloserving 
the state of the dilfcvciit parts of the country 
that 1 happen to be stationed in. 

151. You did not know that county before this 
system was introduced, did you ? — Yes, very 
sliditlv : I wa.-5 there in the disturbances of 
1848. 

152. But have you reason to know or believe 
that there has been a marked difference in the 
county before and since tlic introduction of this 
system of voluntary closing? — Yes; I know it 
from conversation, and from remarks tliat I liai’o. 
heard from many persons of all persuasions. 

153. Does tliat dincrcncc extend beyond the 
Monday morning into the other days of the week ? 
— On l]ie contrary; I tliink they arc as much 
addicted to drinking there as they are in any 
other place on tlie week-days and other days. 

154. You think tlicre is just as much drinking 
in Tipperary as in other parts of Ireland upon the 
other six days of the week ? — Pretty much the 
same, I think. 

155. Do you think there is more ? — No, Iwould 
not say more. 

150. But not less? — I do not think there is 
A 4 less. 
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less. It is a curious fact that at times drinking 
increases vastly for a short space, and that I at- 
tribute to wages becoming higher. 

157. Eating and drinking both increase when 
wages are more plentiful, do they not? — We 
cannot form any opinion with regard to the eating, 
but we can judge of the drinking. 

158. I-Iave you fully considered the danger 
that might arise under this Bill, of parties as- 
sembling to drink in private houses ? — I have 
considered the matter, and I have been consulted 
by parties on the subject ; it has been a topic of 
com'ersation ;. and a jjerson of veiy considerable 
experience remarked to me that if parties were 
prevented from drinking in public-liouses on 
Sunday, they would buy their liquors, and take 
them home, and set a bad exajnple to their wives 
and daughters; but my reply to that is, that I 
have seen wives and daughters go with the men, 
in order to convoy them lioinc in safety from the 
public-house, and t!ie result in many cases has 
been that the whole party have gone home under 
the influence of liquor from the public-house. 

159. Of course, if the assembling of parities in 
jirivate bouses, to drink liquor j^rocured from 
public-houses, during the open hours of Sunday, 
were to prevail to any extent, it would defeat the 
whole of our intentions in the present system of 
licensing and controlling public-houses, as far as 
Sunday is concerned? — To a certain extent; but 
the persons who drink in public-houses have, 
many of them, no imperative desire to drink at 
all ; but it happens that they can easily show 
their hospitality by treating their neighbours aud 
friends in public-houses ; they do not care to drink 
in their own bouses. The very man whom I 
have had up before me for drunkenness, when I 
have asked him, “ Cannot you get your drink, 
and take it home with you ?” has said, “ We do 
not care to drink in our own houses.” 

160. But we will presume, now, that the 
power of showing hospitality in public-houses is 
put an end to ? — I do not think the j)eople would 
give their friends whiskey or beer in tlieir own 
bouses ; but the restriction we are contemplating 
might have the same effect as shebeen-houses, 
though I think the system of police wliich we 
have in Ireland is a sufficient guarantee against 
that being carried on to any dangerous extent. 

161. But that means the sale of liquors in 
7inlicensed houses, does it not ? — The system 
was v ery much carried on formerly, but it lias 
been greatly su]»i)ressed by police precautions, 
though there will always bo an occasional house 
of the kind, no doubt. 

162. But the police would have no right to 
interfere with the drinking in private houses of 
drink jvrocured from a luiblic-house ? — No. 

16-8. And the assembling of parties drinking 
in the way suggested in private houses would 
surely iiavc all tlic bad effect of a shebeen- 
Ikiusc without any power of control or preven- 
tion existing on the part of the police, is not that 
so ? — I do not think it has that bad effect, be- 
cause in the sliebeen-houso they go in and pay 
for the liquor, while in a private house the indi- 
vidual who owns the house would be showing his 
hospitality by entertaining his friends; and, I 
believe, that would uot extend to the spending 
of any great amount of money in general. 

164. Wc are putting suppositious cases only, 
but sujvposing drink to be procured to any great 
extent by a person to entertain others, or by a 
number of meu combining together to get their 



drink at the public-house and drink it somewhere 
else, would not all the evils of the shebeen-houses 
spring up without the police haviug any power of 
prevention? — No, I think not. 

165. Not if the practice were to spring up to 
a great extent ? — If that practice were to spring 
up in consequence of the closing of public- 
houses, the owner of the private house would 
have the control over his own liquor; the parties 
entertained would be much less likely to exceed, 
inasmuch as they would be drinking another 
man’s liquor, and not paying for it themselves J- 
the lower class of the Irish, when tliey have' 
money, are very much given to showing hospi- 
tality by drinking with their friends as much as 
they can. 

166. But people might form little clubs to buy 
whiskey, might they not? — That is a thing that 
they do sometimes at present. 

167. And if that practice were to spring up to 
any extent, do you not consider that it would be 
attended with very bad effects ? — Decidedly. 

168. You spoke of the great opportunities that 
]-)ubIic-houses had given for the propagation of 
Fenianisra; but that applies to all days of the 
week, does it uot ? — Yes, no doubt. 

16k While we are now only proposing to deal 
with public-houses on Sunday? — Yes; but the 
Sunday is the day on which persons from remote 
parts of the country come to tlie towns. Take 
Tipperary ; it is in a central situation, with a 
wild mountainous district to the south, and an- 
other wild mountainous district to the west. 
People come down frequently from those places 
on Sundays ; and if clever men from America 
come over and wish to have interviews with the 
mountaineers, they have more opportunities of 
doing so on Sunday than on any other day of the 
week. 

170. You thinlc that the closing of public- 
houses on Sunday would very much diminish the 
opportunities of which we are speaking? — De- 
cidedly. 

171. Have you noticed any perceptible dif- 
ference in the way in which people spend their 
Sundays since the closing of the public-houses ? 
— There are a few dance houses that the people 
go to ; they keep a good deal in the hills aud the 
mountains and the valleys ; they are also very 
fond of sport, and they go out into the remote 
places with greyhounds and mongrels to catch 
hares. 

172. You think that kind of sport has been 
promoted by the closing of the public-liouses on 
Sunday, do you ? — I do not tliiulc it has in any 
way decreased. 

173. How do the men of the poorer classes 
pass their time on Sunday when liiey cannot go 
into the public-house ? — I believe they pass 
their time, a good many of them, in walking 
about, and they get up little dances, and they are 
very mucli addicted to the reading of newspapers. 

174. In their own houses? — Yes, or at the 

doors of their own houses ; you may see three or 
four young men with the “ Nation, ” and the 
papers generally taken in by the lower classes, 
one reading aloud to the others. ^ 

175. Do you think that the closing of the 
puhlic-houses on Sunday has increased the 
reading of that kind of literature ? — I do uot 
know whether they ivould read quite so much, 
though, perhaps, they might if the public-houses 
were opened, because they can always see those 
papers. 

176. Do 
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176. Do the streets appear fuller on Sundays 
in tliose towns and villages than they used to 
be ? — I had not much exjterience in Tipperary 
before this law -was introduced ; but the streets 
are very full now of persons coming in and seeking 
for employment ; they assemble in the villages, 
and wait for persons to come in and hire them ; 
the streets are generally full for a considerable 
portion of the day. 

177. Are thei-c any places of entertainment, 
other than ]uiblic-houscs, whore such men can 
,-^rn in ? — There are refreshment-houses where 
they can obtain bread and tea ; but they do not 
care much for that, particularly for tea. 

178. Are refreshment-houses, or eating-houses, 
as distinct from public-houses, veiy common in 
the small towns ? — They are not as common as 
you could wish ; in fact, they are uncommon. 

179. Has there been any tendency to increase 
their number since this system was introduced ? — 
I think I have observed that the number is 
increasing, and that tliere is a greater consump- 
tion of fresh meat than there used to be, which 
I arrive at from the quantity I see hanging up in 
tlic butchers’ stalls in the small villages. 

180. From the small size and the badness of 
their houses generally, the poorer classes of the 
inhabitants in Irish towns would not be likely to 
spend their Sunday in their own houses, would 
they ? — I do not think that able-bodied young 
men and young women would wish to spend the 
whole day in their own houses, and in fact they 
would not do it. 

181. Have you heard any complaints of the 
want of places of public entertainment into 
which persons can go for a part of the day on 
Sunday ? — No ; on the contrary all those who 
have spolcen to me on the subject have spoken of 
the change in terms of congratulation ; they all 
appear to approve of it. 

182. Mr. Pollard-Urquhart.~\ Do you think 
that the closing of public-houses on Sunday has 
led to any increase of card playing on Sunday 
afternoon ? — I do not think it has ; there is a 
good deal of card playing among the lower orders 
in public-houses, and in other parts of Ireland ; 
there is also a good deal of card playing going 
on. 

183. Of course the people play for money ? — 
I dai-c say they do, when they have got it. 

184. Would not that lead to a great deal of 
ill-will and quarrelling? — Yes, no doubt. 

185. Almost as much as taking moderate 
refreshments at a public-house, I suppose ? — 
No, by no means ; the comparison could not be 
made. 

186. You stated that people very often turned 
into a public-house after coming from their places 
ol worship ; are there not a great many people 
who have to go long distances to their places of 
worship ? — It depends upon where the places of 
worship are situated, of course ; but they are 
very conveniently placed now ; some people pre- 
fer going to a large town to chapel to going to a 
little country chapel. 

187. But take four or five miles; are there not 
a^reat many people in your district who have to 
go at least four or five miles to their places of 
worship? — Perhaps I ought to mention with 
respect to the law established by the arch- 
bishop, that there is an exemption made in 
iavour of those who are staying cither in a 
public-house or in an hotel, and also in favour 
of travellers ;'but the distance necessary to con- 
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stitutc a traveller is seven miles, so that if a per- 
son travels seven miles to his place of worship 
he may get a glass of whiskey. 

188. Do you think it would be possible to in- 
troduce any distinction of that kind into the Act 
of Parliament? — It would be found very difficult 
I am afraid. 

189. A restriction wliichhas worked very ■well 
when carried out voluntarily, might work ex- 
ceedingly ill when embodied in an Act of Par- 
liament, I sup])Ose ? — It is very true ; the law 
has worked so uncommonly well in the county 
of Tipperary, and the archdiocese of Cashel, that 
if it could be got to work elsewhere, I think that 
would be more desirable than secular legisla- 
tion. 

190. There are, of course, many circumstances 
which apply to the working of the voluntary 
agreement, which could not apply to the working 
of an Act of Parliament? — No doubt, but I 
should say that a publican being a person who is 
supposed to be licensed by the Government, the 
law would have considerable power over him, 
and such a law as that would be supported, I 
think, by the influence of tlie clergy of every 
denomination. 

191. Do you think it would be possible for the 
publicans to volunteer among themselves to sell 
nothing on Sunday afternoon but beer and jn-o- 
A’isions, and that such an arrangement could be 
carried out? — I am afraid not; I am afraid some 
of them would get to mix -whiskey witli the 
beer. 

192. You think a voluntary arrangement 
among the publicans could be made not to give 
refreshments to anyone who did not coinc a dis- 
tance of seven miles ; but would it not be just as 
easy to work a voluntary agreement among jnib- 
licans to supply no liquor except beer? — Yes, 
but they have done that in consequence of a very 
strongly expressed desire of tlieir archbishop, 
and he has the ecclesiastical power of enforcing 
his law, and has, in fact, done so ; for any per- 
sons who infringe the law cauiiot obtain the sa- 
craments of their Church from the parish priest 
or curate ; they must go before tlie archbishop 
himself to receive tiiein. 

193. Then if the archbishop was to express a 
very strong desire to limit the sale of one species 
of liquor, might not that have the same influence 
upon them in that respect? — I am afraid they 
w'ould not draw tiiat distinction. 

194. I tliink you stated that great mischief 
accrued from people spending a great deal of 
money on Sundays when they came togetlier, 
and that tlie same mischief arose on fair days and 
market days? — Yes, it is a great misfortune. 

195. And yet you would not make the same 
reasons which apply to the closing of i)ublic- 
houscs on Sunday apply to the closing of public- 
houses on fair days and market days ? — It would 
not be possible to close the public-houses on 
market days and fair days; the result of tliat 
would be, to punish the industrious hard working 
farmers, in order to j'jrcvent certain persons fi-om 
indulging in too much drink. 

196. But does not the same objection apply to 
the closing of public-houses on Sunday? — It 
does not apply so much for this reason, namely, 
that fairs .arc necessary ; the farmers come a long 
distance, and they require refreshment, while on 
Sundays such is not the case. 

197. You stated, just now, that you believe 
that many young farmers’ sons and labourers 

B -were 
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n- _ -were entrapped into fenianism in public-houses 
S&u C. Sundays ; do not you think that most of those 

Be Oernon. ^ very harmless class of Fenians, who 

, take a glass of spirits and a small sum of money 
^868*^” in that way?— Yes; but many of them have 
been led to join in Fenian schemes, and the result 
has been very deplorable. 

198. You justify the closing of public-houses 
on Sunday, on the same principles as those on 
which you justify the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act then ? — I referred to that topic in 
answer to a question put to me ; I did not I'olun- 
teer that observation. 

199. There is another period at which public- 
houses are always open, and often do very great 
harm to the ivorking 2 iO])ulation, namely, in har- 
vest-time ; have you not seen a great deal of 
money then spent at public-houses which would 
have been better spent for the household? — Yes; 
very often the police will have to arrest a man 
wlio is helplessly drunk, and when they have got 
him ioclced up they hod a lai-ge sum of money 
about him. I have known it to be as much as 
20 1. or 40 1. 

200. Would not some sort of regulation of 
public-houses, at harvest-time, be justified on the 
same principle as the restrictions sought to be 
imposed on Sunday ? — I think you could not 
bring legislation to bear to improve the morals of 
he people to that extent. 

201. But you think it can be brought to bear 
to the extent of closing public-houses on Sunday ? 
— I think so. 

202. Lord Claud Hamilton.'] How long has 
this law, or rule of the archbisfiop, been in force 
in your district?— I have been there nearly five 
years. 

203. Did you arrive there when it was already 
in force, or did the change follow after you got 
tliei-e ? — It was in force when I arrived in Tip- 
perary. 

204. And you state that you were at ouce 
struclc with' the difference which presented itself 
between the new district which you now have 
under your charge, and the one wliicli you had 
had under your charge some time lu’eviously ? — 
Very much so. 

2()o. And you attributed that change to the 
law of which you have spoken ? — I was not aware 
of the existence of the law at first. I made the 
remark what a well-ordered district Tipperary 
was; I saw it on Sundays, and there was less 
drunkenness and crime there than in any other 
part of Ireland that I knew ; and then I was told 
that tliat was in oonsequenee of the law in 
question. 

206. And your experience of the district con- 
firms what you were then told? — Quite so. 

207. Do none of the imblic-houses resist tlii."! 
law, and secretly admit customers ? — I know one 
public-house which is open in defiance of that 
rule, and I knew another : however, the man 
who keeps it went to the archbishop and promised 
to close it, and he has since kept his promise. 
There is one who keei>s open still, but he is a 
very j)nor struggling person, who imagined that 
it was a favourable opportunity for realising a 
comfortable independence bj' having the only 
public-liouse open on Sunday in a large town. 
The other jicrsoii had got his license hut a short 
time before, and was from a part of the county 
of Limerick that was not witliin the archdiocese 
of Cashel; he set the law at defiance for some 
time, but he has now yielded to the archbishop. 



208. Is the one house V'hich is kept open much 
crowded on Sunday ? — It was so during the more 
active period of the Fenian conspiracy, and the 
police were forced to have a very sharp eye upon 
it in consequence of the characters that were seen 
frequenting it. 

209. Have you ever known any practical in- 
convenience to be suffered by respectable people 
from the closing of public-houses on Sunday ? — 
Not in my district. 

210. You never heard of a case of illne.ss, for 
example, where stimulants were required, 
any dejirivation followed from the fact that the 
public-houses were closed? — No ; I take it if a 
person became suddenly ill, that any respectable 
persons, clergymen or others, would at once give 
out whatever stimulants would be necessary upon 
application. 

211. Your experience, in fact, is, that there 
lias been no injury or inconvenience arising from 
the rigid application of the archbishop’s regula- 
tions ? — Not in my experience. 

212. And that is an experience of nearly five 
years? — Yes, it will be five years in May. 

213. Witli regard to the supposed danger of 
driving drinking from public-houses into private 
families, do not you think that the influence of 
the families, namely, the wives and daughters, is 
a great deterrent from excess of that kind ? — At 
home, in particular, I am sure it is. 

214. From the nature of the houses of the 
lower classes, too, it is scarcely possible for many 
people to get together for tlic i>urpose of drink- 
ing, is it ? — I expect j^eople would always find 
room for a sufficient number of people to drink ; 
but I am satisfied of this, that when the wife and 
daughter accompany a man to the imblic house 
for tile purpose of seeing him safe out, they often 
take a little drink, merely because it is offered to 
them, when they would never take it if they were 
in their own liouses. Tliey do it at the public- 
house from a sort of social feeling, and not liking 
to refuse a person who offers the treat ; then the 
pei-son who is treated wishes to offer a treat to 
the otlier, and all tiiat conduces to intoxication. 
But of course that applies to every day in the 
weelc as -well as Sunday. 

215. You think that all that would not apjdy 
to drinking in private houses ? — I think not so 
mucii in private houses. 

216. Sir Graham Montgomery.'] I understand 
you to say that you are in favour of the legisla- 
tion proposed by this Bill as far as it goes, but 
you would iiave tlie restriction carried as far as 
the total closing of public-houses on Sunday ? — I 
should like to see the ecclesiastical law which 
exists in the archdiocese of Cashel extended in 
that t\'ay. 

217. Accommodation for travellers being al- 
lowed, of course? — Yes; I mentioned that in 
order to shou' )'ou that there is no inconvenience 
suffered by travellers, or by dwellers in hotels or 
public-houses. 

218. Mr. Murphy.] 1 understand you to say 

that your oinnion is decidedly in favour of the 
total closing of public-houses on Sunday ? — 
Yes. y 

219. And that, for the purpose of enabling ai 2 y 
good to be done in this particular, you think that 
is the best, or, j-ather, tlie only remedy ? — I u'ould 
recommend that imblic-houses should be closed 
entirely on Sundays ; but I do not by any means 
set up my opinion as the best: if more practical 
men consider that it would be better to have them 

open 
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open for an hour or so, to enable people to fetch 
their beer home when It was wanted, be it so ; 
but at the same time my experience leads me to 
form an opinion that the total closing of public- 
houses on Sunday would be the best measure. 

220. You mentioned, in a portion of your evi- 
dence, that you were aware tliat at present parties 
do club together for the purpose of getting drunk 
occasionally?— For the last 20 years, in every 
])art of Ireland where I have been, that has been 
(lone. 

S 221. May I ask exactly what yon mean by 
clubing together? — A number of persons sub- 
scribe, and perhaps buy a vessel of porter, con- 
taining five gallons, or some quarts of whiskey, 
and they meet in a house, to drink it, or, in 
summer, in the open air ; and they have a pack 
or two of cards, and they smoke, and drink, and 
play. It is a practice that exists in different 
parts of the country ; I do not say it is very pre- 
valent, but I have observed it. 

222. Supposing the Bill under consideration 
were passed into a law, the effect of it would be 
that parties would have every facility, during 
certain hours of the Sunday, for buying as much 
liquor as ever they chose, but they would be pre- 
vented from consuming that liquor in the public- 
house where they bought it. Now, having 
regard to the fact that, notwithstanding at the 
present time people arc perfectly able to consume 
their liquors on the premises where they buy it, 
they do club together, to drink it elsewhere : do 
you, or not, think that the tendency of such an 
Act of Parliament would be to create a larger 
number of these clubs than otherwise ? — I think 
the increase would bo very small. 

223. But do you not think that the Act would 
have that tendency? — It might have that ten- 
dency, but I think the increase would be very 
inconsiderable. 

224. Do you think, however, that it would not 
naturally have such a tendency ? — The natural 
answer to that question is, that there must be 
some people who, not being able to take their 
drink in the public-house, would buy it, and 
bring it away, and drink it elsewhere. 

226. The object of this Bill is to lessen what I 
may call the gregarious consumption of whiskey. 
Now, if under the provisions of the Bill, as it now 
stands, although the liquor is not allowed to be 
consumed on the premises, yet if next door to the 
public-house where it is bought there were a 
confectioner’s shop set up, and a man went in and 
bought a penny biscuit, he would be allowed to 
sit there all day, and drink as much whiskey as 
he liked ; do you think that that state of facts 
would improve the present state of affairs ? — 
I do not thinlc that would result. 

226. Do you, or not, think it likely that, if per- 
sons were prevented from consuming the whiskey 
where they wished to consume it, tliey would 
resort to the place next door, if they could 
do it ? — I think they would not do that to any 
great extent. 

227. Will you allow me to ask you why that 
would not be the case? — A great many people 
^?ho go to drinlc in public-houses go in to treat 
their friends, who look upon it as a generous act ; 
they go in, perhaps, with the intention of spend- 
ing 6 d. or 1 s., and before they come out they will 
spend all their money. 

228. But supposing they have all that facility 
at a confectioner’s shop, would they not go and 
do the same thing as a generous act? — They do 
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not think so much of drinking at other places as 
they do of drinking at the public-houses •, the 
pubiic-honse is the place where they like to en- 
tertain their friends, and they generally have a 
favourite public-house to whicJi they resort, in 
the same way as one gentleman will ask another 
gentleman from the country to step into his club 
and have luncheon or a glass of wine. 

229. But supposing all that to be the case, do 
you not think that if they could do the same 
thing next door that they have been accustomed 
to do at a public-house, they would be likely to 
do it still? — I dare say it might be occasionally 
done, but such a custom would not, in my opinion, 
be followed generally, or to any great e.xtent, at 
all. 

230. Then you are not of opinion that if con- 
fectioners were allowed to sell as much spirituous 
liquors as they jdeasecl next door to a jmhlic- 
house, parties ivould resort to the confectioners 
instead of to the public-house ? — Yes ; if whiskey 
were alloAved to be sold by the confectioners I 
think they would. 

231. And you think that people would tiieu go 
to the confectioners and treat their friend.* in the 
same way as they do at the pnblic-honse, on con- 
dition that they cat something first? — No doubt, 
as you say, the spending of a penny would be 
sufficient. 

232. Would not tliat be substantially the .same 
thing as a pubiic-honse, particularly if the con- 
fectioner’s shop were next door to the public- 
house ? — No, it would not be the same thing ; 
and then again, the magistrates have considerable 
power over tlie confectioners’ establishments, 
which are besides very few, and they must all 
get licenses. 

233. That is under the present system? — 
Yes. 

234. But suppose this Bill went to the extent 
of preventing consumption in public-houses, and 
left the power in those so-called confectioners’ 
shops, do you not think that, suh.stantially, the 
same practice would exist as now exists in the 
public-houses ? — I think, to some extent it would, 
but that would be unavoidable ; and I should 
say that if a law is made to tell against the public- 
houses, it would be ini])eriect if it did not em- 
brace those confectioners’ establishments also- 

235. Is it your opinion that any law whatever 
to prevent people drinking on Sunday in the 
place where they had bought their liquor would 
be effectual, unless it were accompanied by a 
voluntary determination on the part of tlie ])coplc 
not to drink on Sundays, such as exists in the 
archdiocese of Cashel ? — I think it would. 

236. To any great extent ? — I am sure it 
would. 

237. Major Gavin.'] With regard to tliosc 
shcbcen-houses, can you inform the Committee 
whether the nnn\i)cr of shebcen-houscs has 
increased in your district since the restriction on 
the opening of the public-houses on Sunday took 
place? — Not having been there previously to the 
existence of the restriction, I cannot make the 
comparison. 

238- I suppose there are such things as slic- 
been-houses there ? — I have obtained hints of 
themi and I have directed the attention of the 
police to them ; in a very few cases partie.? have 
been brought up and convicted, but ns far as I 
know there are not so many of the houses in the 
district as there used to be. 

239. With regard to the dance-houses, are you 
B 2 aware 
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aware whether liquor is sold in them on Sundays ? 
— At some of those dance-houses I should say it 
is not consumed or sold on Sunday, but they 
sometimes come together and bring the beer to 
the dance-houses and drink it there. 

240. But it is not done by the proprietors of 
the dance-houses themselves? — We generally 
find that some of the parties at the dance send 
for the beer, but if it was done by the owner of 
the dance-house, he would be liable to a prose- 
cution unless he gave it gratuitously. 

241. Are you aware of intoxication occurring 
in those houses to any extent? — I have not heard 
of any instances of the kind. With regard to 
the limitary system too, it is as applicable to 
sheb( -n-houses and dance-houses as it is to public- 
housC ’ ; the law is that no person shall buy or 
sell intoxicating liquors, and without respect to 
the kind of houses. 

242. Is there the same restriction enforced 
with regard to these dance-houses ? — The clergy 
are on the look out, and they do not wish to sec 
them increase. 

243. But they do not put down those that do 
exist? — There are very few of them; they do 
not give themselves much trouble about them, 
but 1 often pass by those dance-houses and see a 
number of young men and young women there, 
and if there was anything going on wrong I 
would direct the attention of the police to the 
subject; but it appears to me a very innocent 
amusement if no mauvais svjets get among them ; 
and, in fact, I rather like to see the young men 
and young women amusing themselves in that 
way. 

244. Mr. Chichester Fortescve.\ Do you mean 
on Sundays ?— Yes, on Sundays. 

245. Chairman.'] You were asked whether 
card playing did not often lead to a great deal 
of quarrelling; would you not think that card 
playing was very much worse cmT'ied on in a 
public-house than card playing carried on else- 
where ; in fact, that card playing with drinking 
is worse than card playing without? — Yes, of 
course. 

246. You were asked whether it is not im- 
possible to make a distinetten with regard to 
travellers, but arc you not aware that that dis- 
tinction is actually made in an existing English 
Act of Parliament? — Tcs. 

247. With regard to the wants of travellers 
and the poorer classes in Ireland on Sunday, 
will you inform the Committee what they ac- 
tually want in tire way of refreshment (and not 
indulgence) on the Sunday. Sujipose a labour- 
ing man, travelling and looking for work on any 
ordinary day, would he want beer with his din- 
ner ? — Such people scarcely ever drink beer at all 
as a necessary accompaniment to a meal ; beer 
and whiskey are luxuries to them. 

248. Then, as a matter of fact, a traveller of 
the labouring class in Ireland would not miss 
the beer or the whisky?— I wish to qualify my 
last answer ; when a labourer dines with his 
family he scarcely ever takes beer with his din- 
ner, but if he were going into a town he would 
find it more convenient to take a glass of porter 
to drink with his meal than anything else; in fact 
there is nothing else that he can get. 

249. You think you cannot draw any distinc- 
tion between different sorts of liquors to be sold 
on Sunday ? — It would be possible no doubt, 
but very difficult. 

250. You were asked whether the class of 



Fenians who were entrapped by being treated in 
public-houses were not a very harmless class ; 
now admitting that they are hannless with re- 
spect to the State, are they not often verv 
dangerous to themselves, getting occasionally 
sentenced to penal servitude? — Ye.«, and I think 
that the consequence of the facility offered by 
j)ublic-houses for giving that class of men a 
glass of whiskey or so, is that they are much 
more easily entrapped into joining conspiracies. 

251. And the consequence to themselves may 
be severe punishment, however little harm the^ 
may do to the State? — Just so; many Fenians 
who have been entrapped into Fenianism in 
public-houses have been taken with arms in their 
hands, and have been sentenced to imprisonment, 
and some of them to transportation. 

252. Your opinion, in fact, is in favour of total 
closing on Sunday ; but there are two periods in 
tins Bill at which public-houses are to be left 
open : one is for two hours in the middle of the 
day, and the second is for one hour in the even- 
ing of the day ; what would you say with regard 
to tliose two periods ; do you think that the hour 
iu the evening is adapted for the purpose of sup- 
plying ordinary refreshment, such as the habits of 
the Irish people would lead them to require?— 
No doubt; it all depends upon the hour that is 
fixed. 

253. The hours are from two to four in the 
afternoon, and from eight to nine in the evening. 
Now, first with regard to the eight to nine in the 
evening, do you think that will be necessary? — 
I think if you could leave that out it would be 
better, and I would suggest changing the morning 
hour for something later. 

254. What hour would you suggest if any 
were to be given? — I would suggest opening at 
four and closing at five. 

255. Or from three to five? — Yes, I think the 
middle of the day would be the best and the safest 
period; I mean the afternoon. 

256. You were asked some questions with re- 
gard to the evil effects of allowing confectioners 
to sell intoxicating drinks ; will you allow me to 
call your attention to the fact that there is no- 
thing in this Bill allowing auy confectioner 
to sell intoxicating drinks, so I presume you 
would be of opinion that the evils suggested to 
you could not arise under the Bill ? — Those par- 
ticular evils could not arise until such an enact- 
ment was passed. 

257. The exception in this Bill is as follows; 
“ That, where auy person hand fide carries on as 
his ordinary daily trade the business of an eating- 
house keeper, nothing in this Act contained shall 
prevent such person from selling, or from suffer- 
ing to be consumed, in the same manner as lie 
might if this Act had not passed, any meat or 
other victuals for consumption on the premises, 
or any fermented or distilled liquors for consump- 
tion on the premises with such victuals, by per- 
sons who hond fide have purchased such meat or 
other victuals.” Do you think that is a distinc- 
tion that it would be possible practically to en- 
force ; do you think, in fact, you can distinguish 
between hond fide eating-house keepers and pub? 
licans? — Yes, 1 think you can; but if the hond 
fide eating-house keeper becomes transformed, 
and if the public-house is shut, it is natural to 
suppose that many people would go into the 
eating-house to drinli rather than to eat. 

258. But the eating house is ouly allowed to 
be open for a limited number of hours ? — Yes. 

259. Mr. 
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259. Mr. Dawson.'] Did you ever hear any 
complaint, on the part of travellers, in this arch- 
diocese of Cashel? — The regulation does not 
apply to travellers ; a person who travels seven 
miles may purchase what refreshment he requires. 

260. You have been asked, with regard to the 
consumption of beer and other liquors, which, I 
suppose, is very slight compared with the con- 
sumption of whiskey ? — The consumption of 
porter and beer has very much increased ot late 
years, and ftora what I can learn, it is still in- 
■^iteasing, compared ■with the consumption of 
whiskey. 

261. Mr. Chichester Fortescue^ Were you m 
the county of Tipperary at the time Avhen this 
ecclesiastical law "was first introduced by the 
archbishop ? — No. 

262. Are you aware whether there was any 
difficulty experienced at first in obtaining the 
compliance of all the publicans with this restric- 
tion ? — I am not aware. 

263. Do the publicans strictly and _ literally 
comply with the rule of not selling any liquors to 
any jjersons on Sunday? — I think so, except 
with regard to travellers. 

264. And the distinction with regard to tra- 
vellers is drawn, you say? — Yes; that distinc- 
tion has been allowed by the archbishop. 

265. Is the exception, to your knowledge, 
largely made use of? — I cannot tell. The ex- 
ception extends to persons dwelling in a public- 
house. 

266. Are there other exceptions to the rule 
that you know of? — None. 

267. Mr. Pollard-Urquhart:] With reference 
to the question put to you upon the sale of beer 
and porter, compared with the sale of spirits, let 
me ask whether a man can get as quickly or 
as mischievously drunk off beer or porter as he 
can off spirits ?— Not to the same extent, I should 
say. 

268. Therefore, any Act of Parliament that 
will allow beer or porter to be sold when spirits 
were not allowed to be sold, would be fraught 
with much less danger to the morals of the 
people? — Decidedly. • 

269. Do your experiences of Ireland carry 
you back previously to 1833? — I was in Ireland 
previously to 1833, but I bad very little acquaint- 
ance with it except by rambling, and going about 
and looking at the scenery. 

270. You would have had opportunities of 
observing people on Sunday afternoons ; do you 
not think that there was at least as much drunk- 
enness on the Sunday afternoon previously to 
1833 as there has been since ?— My_ memory does 
not carry me back so far; but previously to 1840 



I had observed as much drinking. Immediately 
before the time of Father Mathew, I observed 
more drunkenness than has existed since. 

271. But you cannot speak to the time before 
1833, when the Act which first allowed jmblic- 
houses to be kept open on Sunday was passed? — 
I cannot say. 

272. Sir Graham Montgomery.] How' ra.auy 
classes of publicans’ certificates are there in Ire- 
land ; is there but one class, or is there, first of 
all, a certificate for beerliouses, and then one for 
hotels, and then one for eating-houses? — The 
certificate for the sale of spirits is the same to all 
classes of houses ; it is signed by two magistrates, 
in petty sessions, at one period of the year ; and 
upon that certificate the excise officer grants a 
license to the publican. 

273. Alicense to keep cither one or the other? 
— A license to sell spirits or beer. 

274. Witliout reference to the kind of house in 
whicli he exercises the permission ? — Eating- 
houses, such as confectioners' shops, ajiply also 
for a license, and in some cases they get precisely 
the same license as the publican, on their making 
a representation that they are about keeping a 
confectioners’ establishment, and tlie magistrates 
ascertaining that it is a respectable establishment, 
and likely to be conducted in a respectable man- 
ner, they grant the same license. 

275. Mr. Murphy.] Has your official experi- 
ence been founded by residence in cities or large 
towns, or has it been confined to country towns 
— Chiefly to country towns. 

276. You have never been stationed in Cork 
or Limerick, for instance? — I have been stopping 
officially in Cork and Limerick. 

277. But not permanently stationed in any of 
those towns? — No. 

278. Of course, then, you cannot speak with 
regard to the practical working of such a measure 
as this Bill would be in any large town ? — No. 
I have been in Cork as long as for some 
months. 

279. But not more than for a few months at a 
time ? — No. 

280. Mr. Stacpoole.] Would you make any 
distinction in the hours at which public-houses 
should be kept open on Sunday in the winter and 
the summer? — That point struck me at the 
moment when I was giving my answer _ to the 
Chairman ; and he made up for my oversight by 
mentioning the hours of from three to five. I 
think four o’clock would be too late in the 
winter, and that from three to five would be the 
best hours that you could select for all the year 
round. 



Mr. Edmund Fitzgerald Ryan, called in ; and Examined. 



281. Chairman.] Youare aResidentMagistrate 
in Ireland, at present stationed in the town of 
Wexford?— I am in a country station at present, 
but the town is part of my district. 

282. Your district embraces the whole of the 
otown, with the exception of the petty sessions dis- 
trict of New Ross? — Yes. 

283. That is pretty nearly conterminous with 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Femes? — Sub- 
stantially it is. 

284. The same system of voluntary closing of 
publie-liouses on Sunday by the Roman Catholics 
whicir we have heard described as existing in the 
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Roman Catholic district of Cashel, exists too in 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Femes, docs it 
not ? — It does. 

285. Will you be so kind as to give the Com- 
mittee the result of your experience of the work- 
ing of that system ? — The system is carried out 
very strictly, with a good deal of attention on the 
part of the Catholic party, and among Protestant 
publicans also very generally. There are a few ex- 
ceptions among Protestants who do not follou- the 
rule. However, my experience is that I do not 
believe that in all Ireland there is a better regu- 
lated or better ordered population than the people 
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of Wexford. Since I have been there I never 
?aw a drunken person or a person under the in- 
fluence of drink in the slightest degree on Sun- 
day. With regard to the habits generally, and 
the morality and religion of the people of W exford, 

I have been in other counties and must say that 
there is an important difference in their favour. 

286. Gan you speak of what was the state of 
things previously to the establishment of this 
ecclesiastical law ? — No ; I have been only for a 
short time in Wexford. 

287. But you hav'C had experience in other 
parts of Ireland, I suppose? — .Just so; that law 
has been in existence now about 10 years. 

288. Do you think, from your experience in 
other parts of Ireland, tliat where the population 
is more mixed with regard to religion and other 
respects than it is in Wexford, it would be possi- 
ble to carry out this system of the voluntary 
clobic" of public houses on Sunday ? — I think 
not. 1 think it would be morally impossible in 
large towns and cities that any voluntary agree- 
ment of the kind sliould be come to. Inde- 
pendently of the difference of religion, you have 
differences in the character of the iieoplc, and you 
have low public-houses whose proprietors would 
!iot respect any private arrangements whatever. 

288. ''“ I suppose you think that if a small num- 
ber of publicans ivere determined to open on 
Sunday, they would be able to force the others 
to open too by way of competition ? — I do not 
know that but it would render the whole thing 
inoperative, because people could resort to the 
houses which were opened and get their liquor. 
In the diocese of Dernes the system is carried out 
on the Homan Catholic holidays as well as on 
Sundays. 

289. Can you supplement that by saying 
whether or not (I believe it is the case) the 
practice has been carried out of changing all the 
fair days which fall on liolidays to tlie next 
working day? — That has been carried out, and 
is quite general throughout the country. If a 
fair falls on one of those holidays of the Homan 
Catholic church, that fair is held on the subse- 
quent; if a market clay, it is held on the day 
prior ; and the pnblic-liouscs are closed, and the 
shops of ordinary dealers are also closed on the 
holidays as tliey are on Sundays. 

290. And tliat is also duo to the influence of 
the llom.an Catholic bishop, is it? — Entirely. 

291. It could not be done in any district which 
was less purely Roman Catholic than the diocese 
of Wexford: you think it would be impossible 
in more Protestant districts to fix fair days for 
the clays succeeding the holidays ? — Yes, I think 
so. The bishop had in Wexford a good soil to 
work upon, and acted with great zeal, and found 
the people entirely amenable to the influence of 
the clergy ; but in other districts, I think a 
similar thing cvould not be practicable. 

292. Do you think that change of which wc 
have been speaking, is agreeable to the people 
themselves ?— I can speak not only from obser- 
vation, but from inquiry. They do not seem to 
suffer the slightest inconvenience. In place of 
resorting to the public-house, they are now 
simply walking about, and so on. I was asto- 
nished to see on Sundays the great number of 
them with their families as I ro'de through the 
country. They do not appeal- to undergo any 
inconvenience. The publicans themselves arc 
very well pleased with the arrangement, because 



it gives them a day of recreation which tliey did 
not have before. 

293. Can you express any opinion with re- 

gard to what might be tlie views of the mass of 
the people in other p:irts of Ireland as to closing on 
Sundays ? — I conlcl not venture to express an 
opinion. 1 slioiilcl fancy that at the first stage 
it would not be agreeable. Until they became 
accustomed to it, they would find the restric- 
tion severe ; and perhaps if they were canvassed 
just now, they would not be found in favour 
of it. y 

294. But do you think that if such a law was 
jiassed it would be to any large extent evaded, 
or to what extent do you think that it would be 
evaded ? — I think not to any great extent. I do 
not think the character of the Irish peasant is one 
of premeditated drunkenness ; I say that in re- 
ference to what has been bruited with regard to 
evasion of the law by buying the liquor and 
taking it into other houses. I think the law 
would not be generally evaded by any pre- 
arrangement for drinking on Sunday. 

295. If the public-houses were open for part 
of the day, for the purchase of liquor to be drunk 
on the premises, you think people would not to 
any great extent make a practice of buying the 
liquor and taking it home for the purpose of 
drinking to excess? — I believe that if public- 
houses were open for any portion of the Sunday, 
it would do away with all the good ivhich the 
total closing on Sunday has effected. I may add, 
that for a very considerable time I had formed a 
very strong contrary opinion. When this matter 
was mootetl by tlie Association, I was one of those 
who declined to sign the memorial when it was 
sent round for the total closing on Sundays. I 
thought it fair that att opportunity should be 
given for a few hours on each day for the people 
at large to get refreshments. I had not tlien 
seen the working of the total closing system ; but 
having now seen it as it operates in the county 
of Wexford, I have changed my opinion, and I 
have become a convert to the rule of total closing 
on Sundays. 

296. Will yon take from me a few facts, and 
give the Committee your opinion upon them. 
In the town of Tullaghmore there are 23 licensed 
publicans, and out of that number 18 are in 
favour of the total closing on Sunday, while five 
are unfavourable to it; do you think it would be 
possible for those 18 to close their houses on Sun- 
day with any good effect on the habits of the 
people so long as tliere were five out of the 23 
who persisted in keeping their houses open ? — 
I think that if any number were allowed to stay 
open on Sunday it would not have tlie same 
effect. 

297. You think that those 18 would say to 
themselves that they were ncedles.«ly losing their 
profits on tliat day, while the drinking would be 
going on as badly as ever, or nearly so? — 1 do; 
and it would be a great temptation to the 18 to 
open their doors again. 

298. Do you think that that illustrates what 

might he an argument in favour of legislation on 
the .mLject? — 1 do. f 

299. With regard to the wants of travellers, 
do yon think, from your experience in Wexford, 
that tlie travellers of the labouring class in Ire- 
land would be exposed to any 2u-actical incon- 
venience in other parts, or that travellers arc 
exjiosed to any inconvenience in Wexford from 
their not being able to buy beer or wiiisky, on 

Sunday ? 
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SunJay ? — Ido not think that the travellers of any one who applies for it: I have been long of 

the lal)uuring class would he subject to any that opinion, and my reason for entertaining it is, j7 p. Ryan. 

serious inconvenience. We have no gi'eat amount that if you give a license to every one who asks 

of travellers in the labouring class. I think, for it, you make the license comparative!}' value- 24 March 
and perhaps I may follow that up, by stating less; whereas if you limit it to a certain extent, i8G8. 

my experience on another point which has the person who takes tlie license is then so much 

been already referred to. I think that the tra- interested in it that he has a real concern in keep- 
vellers in the labouring class have diminished ing his house orderly and well regulated, 
very much within the last few years. In the 306. Mr. Pollard-Vrqiihart.'] I believe that 
county of Galway, where I once served, there the pei’sons who A oluntarily join this closing 
was a very large emigration at a certain season association consider themselves allowed to give 
^ofpcoj)le going to other counties and to Eng- refreshment to travellers? — That does not gene- 
land, but that has diminished very consider- rally exist in the county of Wexford ; it is occa- 
ably. sionally done, but not generally. 

300. In fact, you think that the class of mi- 307. Supposing that an Act of Parliament were 

oratory labourers in Ireland has diminished? — drawn, would it not be possible to make an ex- 
Considerably. ception in favour of the bona fide traveller? — 

301. Mr. PoUard-Urqvhait.'\ Since when do There would be a great deal of difficulty about it, 

you think that the class of migratory labourers but it would be possible ; I should be very much 
lias diminished in Ireland? — For the last five or in favour of recommending a provision for bona 
six years it has been steadily diminishing in my fide travellers, but the difficulty is in maldng it 
opinion, and I might even go back to the last 10 the subject of legislation, because unquestionably 
years. It has diminished in proportion to the heretofore the law has been e^'aded to a great 
decrease in the population, and increase in the extent by people going in, pretending to be travel- 
rate of wages at home. lers, and so getting drink, and the police have no 

302. Cliairman.'\ Supposing it was considered means of knowing rvho they arc. Now, the police 

necessary to allow houses for the sale of liquors have the supervision of these houses, and it is their 
to be open on any part of Sunday, what do you duty to look into them and to see that they are 
think Avould be the best limitation to ])ut ? — I not open during prohibited hours for people who 
should say from two to four would be good are not travellers ; would it not be possible to 
hours. make some arrangement with the constabulary, 

303. Should you think that woiild be suffi- such as that they should give a certificate to par- 
cient ? — Quite. I know another hour has just ties calling themselves travellers, if they were 
been named, but the reason why I say from two satisfied that the parties were reall}- so. 

to four is this, — mass in country districts is over 308. From your experience of Ireland, do you 
about one o’clock, and any persons coming from think some legislation of that sort might be 
a distance would be the only persons for whom worked out honestly ? — I do ; I think that there 
I should have any symi)athy, and in consideration would be a greater chance in that way than any 
for whom alone I should be disjiosed towards allow- other. 

ing the i)ublic-house to stand open ; but if you 309. Can you go back to the state of Ireland 
keep tlioso people in town until three you keep in 1833? — I was at school then, 
them too late, while if you say two o’clock they 310. But you had your eyes open, I dare say, 
might get home by a reasonable hour. on what was passiug around you?— 1 could not 

304. Assuming that it were considered neces- attempt to offer an opinion. 

sary to allow jjublic-houscs to be open at all on 311. Would you say that there were as mail}' 

Sunday, would you consider that it would be dninken people on the afternoons of Sundays, 
more desirable that they should be open for two ]-)reviou5ly to 1833, as there have been since ?— 
hours for the sale of drink to be consumed on or I should be afraid to offer an opinion, for 1 was not 
off the premises ; or to draw the distinction which very observant at that time, but 1 think there u’as 
is drawn in the present Bill, and only allow them much more drunkenness at !i much later period, 
to be open for the sale of liquors not to be con- I might perhaps add here, that I think under the 
sumed on the premises? — 1 had not considered present Act, the Beer Act of I860, by which 
that point before I came into the room, but I 2)ublic- houses were allowed to remain open until 
should jn-efer that the liquor should be drunk on 11 o’clock {before which, under the Act of 
the prejuises rather than off, and my reason is William the Fourth, they were bound to be shut 
this : 1 think if you leave the house open for two at nine), much harm has been done. I think those 
hours, or for a limited period in any i)avt of the two hours have been very pernicious hours, 
day, the liquor not to be drunk on the in-cmises, 312. Mr. Pim-^ Do you think that the habits 
you would have a great deal of clubbing together of the i)CopIe, with regard to drunkenness, or tlie 
to buy the drink, and drinking it, ill other {daces, contrary, have imjiroved within your memory? 

Wlicii psu-ties came out from chajiel they would — I think they have imj)roved. 
say, “Wehavc only an hour or two, but let us 313. \ou stated tliiit you tlvouglit there shouhl 
subscribe our money, and take our whiskey out to be some limitation with regard to the granting oi 
the fields or to thehou,?c, and there wc can drink licenses; is there jn-actically any such limiialion 
as much as we like.” ‘Whereas if they had only, in the county of Wexford ? — Practically there 
two hours in which they can drink on the pre- is, hut it is not limited as much as it ought to 
miscs, they would not be able to drink up to any be. 

"very great amount. 314. Suppose a respectable man ivishes to ob- 

305. Mr. DawsoriJ] Would you limit the nmn- tain a license, what is his course of {iroceccliug ? 
her of licenses in any way 'vith regard to the —There arc difierent practices in dlfl'ercnt 
number of the pojnilation, or woukt you give a counties. 

license to auy one who asked for it? — I am very 315. But ta'ke the county of exford? — In 

much in favour of limiting the number of public- Wexford tliey _ go to the petty sessions, imnie- 
houses altogether, instead of giving a license to diatcly iirecediug the quarter sessions, or one or 

0.55. ' . B 4 two 
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Mr. two ses.Mons preceding the day of the general 
E. V. Ryan, quarter sessions, and the same practice prevails 
in the county of Cork ; they apply to the local 
^^1868*^^ magistrates in the pettyj sessions district, and if 
they are known to be of good character, they get 
a certificate signed ; the publican then issues his 
notice, and applies upon it to the general quarter 
sessions. In the county of Cork that certificate 
is looked upon as an essential matter, and the 
license is not given, unless a certificate from the 
magistrates at petty sessions is produced. The 
matter is considered by the chairman and the 
magistrates, and if the man is of good character, 
he gets the license. 

316. The number of houses in the immediate 
neighbourliood is not taken into account, is it? — 
It is sometimes taken into account, but not so 
generally as I think it ought to be. 

317. Do the magistrates look for any certifi- 
cate from the neighbourhood, stating that a 
public-house is wanted, or anything of that 
kind ? — That is not required, but the publicans 
generally get all the influence they can to bear 
upon the magistrates. 

318. Mr. 0'NdU.'\ Where the public-houses are 
closedcompletelyon Sundays, where do the peasant 
classes obtain their beverages? — I think they 
generally go without them ; in Wexford, I am 
aware that some of them are in the habit, on 
Saturday night, of buying a small quantity of 
drink and taking it home with them, but others do 
without it. I am quite of opinion that the Irish are 
not premeditated drunkards, and that they will 
not be at the trouble to buy the liquor a ‘day or 
two beforehand. They are led a good deal by 
their social habits to go into public-houses, and 
there is a practice which prevails generally, and 
leads to a good deal of drunkenness : suppose 
six or eight, or 10 men met at the corner of a 
street, or on a bridge, one says to another, 
“ Come in and liave a pint of porter, or some 
whisky.” Then they stay in the public-house, 
and as a man does not like to be treated without 
treating in return, the challenge goes round to 
everyone until they have all been drinking. 

319. Do you not think that that which is to a 
certain extent a hardship, namely, that people 
should have to do without their Sunday beverage 
in cases where they are of too temperate a cha- 
racter to lay it up beforehand, would be very 
much obviated tiy the public-houses being 
allowed to remain open for two hours during the 
Sunday ? — Of two evils I would choose the least, 
and 1 would much rather that the houses were 
closed altogether; but if it were thought 
desirable that the houses should be oj)en at all, I 
would rather the beer should be drunk on the 
premises, for the reason I have already given, 
otherwise people might club together, and per- 
haps drink a great deal in some other place. 

320. Do you not think they would probably 
settle upon a certain sum beforehand, and that 
they would send to the public-house to buy what 
they wanted, making only a limited expenditure, 
for the purpose of drinking at home ? — I do not 
think the j)oople would go into the niceties of 
calculation: I think they are led on and on to 
drink when they begin ; it is not so much the 
limited expeuditure that I address myself to, for 
I thiuk it would be a very dangerous thing that 
they should get into the habit of clubbing toge- 
ther for drinking in houses which would he sub- 
ject to no supervision. I th'iik it would l)e a 



most dangerous thing if there were any con- 
spiracies going on. 

321. Mr. Murphy.l With regard to the ques- 
tion you have just been asked as to limiting tlie 
expenditure, do you not think that it io'’very 
likely that if by preventing the cousumption of 
liquors on the premises, parties who would club 
together would very soon arrive at the know- 
ledge of how much money each one would have 
to expend in order to arrive at the desired re- 
sult? — I dare say. 

322. Then they would generally lay in mor^f 
than they Avould want, probably ? — I dare say 
they would. 

323. You know something about the county 
of Cork, do you not? — Yes, I was stationed in the 
county for nearly four years, and know the cities 
of Cork and Limerick. 

324. Now presuming that a law was passed 
prohibiting the drinking of liquors on the pre- 
mises, or supposing that a law was passed abso- 
lutely prohibiting drinking at all on the Sunday, 
let me ask you, having regard to your knowledge 
of the class of persons concerned, do you think 
they would like to submit to a law legislating for 
them and not legislating for other parties, who 
would Jrave just as good a claim to be legislated 
for; or do you think that a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion in that respect would be created? — lu cities 
I think it would, and, in fact, such a law would 
be class legislation to some extent. 

325. You think it would create uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction which otherwise would not be 
created ? — I have no doubt that a very large 
class of people would feel it very keenly; they 
would say, “ A gentleman can afford to go into 
his club and drink, and he is not prohibited, so 
why should we be prohibited ?” 

_ 326. You have given a decided opinion, that if 
liquors are allowed at all to be purchased on Sun- 
day, it Avould for every reason be much better 
that that liquor should be drunk ou the premises, 
where it might be drunk under supervision in a 
licensed house, rather than in a private house 
where the authorities would liave no power to 
enter ? — I do, although I believe the supervision 
of public-liouses is very limited, unless there are 
cases of rioting or disorder. 

327. Does it not strike you tlrat the fact of a 
publican having a license, and knowing, as a 
rule, that if there are two or three convictions 
against his house for disturbance, it is morally 
certain that on the next session for granting 
licenses he will not obtain a renewal of his 
license, would have a great deterring effect ? — 
Convictions against public-houses are generally 
for having them open at prolnbited hours, and 
it would be a very wholesome thing if we could 
get a conviction against a man for allowing 
people to get beastly drunk on his premises. 

328. Do you think it would be a salutary 
enactment if some provision could be introduced 
into the Act whereby, to a certain extent, the 
licensed publican might be made answerable in 
some way for any excess tiiat lie might have been 
tlie means of preventing, and did not prevent, iu 
his hoiise ? — 1 think tliat it would be very whole- 
some if such a thing could be devised, because we 
all know that if an unlucky mau gets into a low 
class of public-house (of coui’se there are excep- 
tions), as long as that man has 1 s. to pay with, 
he may go on getting drinli. 

329. If it could be proved that a man came to 
a public-house being undeniably (I will not say 

drunk, 
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driinlc, but) so fiill of liquor that he did not want 
any more, and that the publican gave him more, 
it would be very desirable that the publican 
should be visited with some penalty ? — I think it 
would be a very excellent thing ; but it avouM bo 
said in such a case that the man had got drunk in 
some other house. We have tried to bring that 
to bear among the magistrates, but that excuse is 
made. Still the question has arisen whether it 
could not be brought under the provisions against 
keeping disorderly houses. The people abvays 
Viy that the man got drunk before he came into 
their house, where he had only had, perhaps, a 
pint of beer. 

330. Major Gavin.'\ Do you tliink that a well- 
regulated public-house xvould do any harm if it 
were kept open for a certain time on Sundays ? — 
I think it would be better if they Avere all closed ; 
but if the Committee think it desirable to open 
all of them during any part of Sunday, 1 think 
the liquor should be drunk on the premises. 

331. Since you have been in Wexford, I think 
you said that you had never seen a drunken man 
on Sundays? — Never, to my recollection. 

332. Yon have been in other parts of Ireland? 
— Yes, in Middleton in county Cor-k, and in the 
county GalAvay for many years, and attached to 
my district there was a portion of the county 
Tipperary. 

333. Are the Sundays generally the drunken 
days ? — On Aveek-days the men are at their or- 
dinary occupations, but on Sundays they congre- 
gate at their different places of Avorship ; and after 
that they are some of them liable, unless Avhere 
this voluntary agreement holds, to go and pass 
the afternoon in public-houses ; so that Sunday 
may be called the drinking day. 

334. Have you ever heard the publicans at 
Wexford complaining of this rule for shutting up 
their houses on Sunday ? — Never. All that I 
have spoken to approve of it; and I have heard 
one man rejoice that he had now a day’s recrea- 
tion Avhich he never had before, himself and his 
family having been obliged to attend to the cus- 
tomers. 

335. You Avere mayor of Limerick, were you 
not ? — Yes. 

336. And you had great experience in that 
capacity, Avith regard to public-houses? — Yes. 

337. "^bo you think you could carry out the 
voluntary system there ? — I think that it Avould 
be impossible. 

338. In Wexford, have you found that dance- 
houses and shebbeen-houses have increased ? — I 
cannot say that they have increased, because my 
OAvn experience is limited ; the number of sheb- 
heeu-houses is ver}'- limited ; but there is a class 
of houses that do not come under that name, 
in Wexford, kept by frult-Avomen and small 
dealers, Avho buy a small quantity of whiskey, 
never exceeding half-a-gallon, and generally not 
more than a quart, on the Saturday evening, and 
on the Sunday they will give a glass of that to 
any one; they will retail it, in fact; but the 
shebbecn -house proper is a place where you may 
go in any day or night, and buy a glass of 
fShiskey, and make a sitting. Still, selling AA’ith- 
out a license, in small quantities, is a practice 
which is, to some extent, in existence on Sun- 
days. 

339. There is no such thing, you say, as a 
dance-house in Wexford? — None that I know of. 

340. But you have known of their existence 
in other places ? — Yes. 

0.55. 



341. Have you ever knoAvn spirits to be drunk 
at dimce-houscs ? — Yes; and the arrangement 
usually made to aAoid payment and selling Avith- 
out a license is to sell the ticket for the dance, 

1 s. for a couple of people, and then they get a 
tumbler of punch, or a pint of porter each. 

342. You are of opinion that the closing of 
the public-houses in Wexford has not induced 
people to open those dance or shcbbccn-houses to 
any great extent? — I am not aAvare of any dance- 
houses being open at all, or of shcbbeen-liouses to 
any great extent ; but I believe the closing on 
Sundays Avould naturally have a tendency to in- 
crease a limited sale among certain individuals, 
even if there Avere some shebbeen-houses open ; 
my experience of shebbeen-houses is that their 
presence is A'crv much to be deplored, but that 
even as to drunkenness it does not exist in them 
to the same extent as it does in public-houses ; 
the public-houses can keep and sell any amount 
of drink, but in the shebbeen-houses the people 
are subject to a very heavy penalty if they arc 
discovered, and the seller is very often deterred 
from giving drink from the fear of being found 
out if he gives too much. 

343. Chairman.'] You Avere asked Avhether 
legislation for closing public-houses entirely on 
Sundays Avould not excite in large toAvns a feel- 
ing of animosity on the part of the labourijig 
classes, upon the ground that they might consider 
it a kind of class legislation ; uoav clubs are 
open all day on Sunday ; but do you tliink that 
the class of persons in AA-hose interest public- 
houses are partly shut up on Sundays in London 
feel the laAv Avhich shuts up the public-houses, 
and at the same time alloAvs the clubs to bo open, 
as class legislation ? — I AAmuld not push that point 
very far. I have no doubt some people Avould 
make complaints, but I should not sympathise 
Avith that com]Dlaint, for the tAVo classes of jicople 
are totally different ; one of them has position in 
society and character to act as a checlv, Avhcrcas 
the others go into public-houses to drink, and Ave 
know Avhat happens. 

344. There is also this further distinction, is 
there not, that the primary object of the club is 
not drinking, the drink being indeed a mere 
accident, Avhercas the Avhole scope and primary in- 
tent of the public- house is the supplying of drink ; 
do you not think that people avouUI recognise 
that distinction? — Yes. I aa-ouIcI not push the 
point at all ; but the complaint Avould be made, 
no doubt. 

345. Do you think that the people of Ireland 
Avould feel such a laAV as a grievance? — I do not 
think that they Avould feel that it Avas a grievance ; 
they Avould complain of it, perhaps, and draAV a 
contrast, saying that the gentleman could go to 
his club while the Avorking man could not go to 
his public-house, but that is all. 

346. It has been suggested to you, and you 
have aareed in it, that it would he very desirable 
that licensed publicans should be made liable for 
any excesses that they alloAved to take place in 
their houses ; but is it not noAV actually an offence 
in tOAvns to supply drink to a person, Avho is in a 
state of intoxication? — I do not knoAV that there 
is any Act of Parliament AvhIch goes to that 
length. 

347. At all events, there is a police regulation 
Avhich goes to that length ? — Perhaps so. 

348. Would it not, in your opinion, be prac- 
tically impossible to prove such a case unless 
there were a policeman in every public-house ? 

C — I think 
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— I think I conveyed as much; but if that diffi- 
culty could be overcome, that would be very 
beneficial. 

349. You have been asked whether you believe 
that any complaints have been made by publicans 
in the county of Wexford on account of this law ; 
what is the position of the gentleman whose letter 
I hold in my hand, a respectable spirit dealer of 
the town of Clonevin, near Gorey? — I believe 
he is a very respectable man, and a man of con- 
siderable means. 

350 . And a man who might be taken to repre- 
senl fairly the views of his class ? — Yes ; I should 
fancy so ; he holds a very large farm, and he has 
got a drapery shop besides. 

351. The letter is as follows: “In reply to 
your inquiry regarding the effect the closing of 
public-houses has had in my locality, it is now 
nine years since our respected bishop, the Right 
Reverend Doctor Furlong, assisted by his zealous 
clergy, and I must add by the cheerful and 
generous assistance of the trade in closing the 
houses on Sundays and holidays, have produced 
results beyond any man’s expectation, at the time 
it was started. Instead of seeing flocks of young 
men and women making their way to the public- 
houses on Sunday evenings, you will now see them 
attending at vespers, and returning home like 
Christians, not as heretofore, going into public- 
houses and stopping till nine o’clock, and then 
getting home in twos and threes as best they 
might. I have no hesitation, as far as my opinion 
goes, of pronouncing the movement you have so 
much at heart to be the best measure ever con- 
templated for the benefit of the great bulk of our 
countrymen, and I nmst add that 1 have some little 
experience of both sides of the question. I was born 
and reared in a pvd)lic-house kept by my father, 
who perhaps kept it as well as any country house ; 
I have kept one on my own account for the last 
27 year-s, and do so still ; and every day’s experi- 
ence proves to me that there is nothing would 
tend to the comfort of the hard-working man so 
much as to shut up the occasion of temptation, for 
J know men in my own neighbourhood who spent 
their wages on Sunday evenings in drink, while 
the houses were open ; and I assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that those very same men did 
not s])eiul a shilling a month on whiskey since, 
and their families are happy and comfortable.” 
May we take that as a fair representation of the 
opinions of a man who does not differ from the 
majority of his class in his views ? — I do not know 
that 1 miglit go as far as that, but I should agree 
with it myself, for I know from reputation that 
the writer is a very respectable man, and I may 
add that I do not know any place where people 
attend their places of worship in such large nura- 
hevs, and so regularly, as the county of Wex- 
ford. 

352. Major Gavin.'] It is a model county, in 
fact ?— It is indeed. 

353. Mr. Dawson.] You havesaid you thought 
it would be impossible to carry out this volun- 
tary abstention from Sunday drinking in Lime- 
rick ; on what grounds do you think so ? — Where 
it has been carried out on the voluntary system, 
it has been carried out tbrough the influence of 
the clergy of one denomination ; that is to say, 
the Roman Catholic bishops and clergy, but in 
all large towns there arc persons representing 
every sect ; and, again, there are public-houses 
which are not as pro])erly conducted as those in 
the rural districts, and the keepers of them would 



not be subject to the influence of any religious 
body whatever. 

354. Your answer mean's, I suppose, that in 
very populous districts it would hardly be 
possible to carry out this voluntary abstention? — 
Yes. 

355. Mr. Leader.] Would you extend that 
answer to towns in general ? — Yes. 

356. Mr. Pollard-Urquhart] Are you aware 

whether the closing of public-houses on Sunday 
in Wexford has caused any discontent among tli 
labouring classes ? — None. '?(' 

357. Do you think that there is any reason 
why this compulsory closing should create such 
discontent? — None ; of course some of the people 
are more displeased than others with it. 

358. But you do not think the labouring classes 
would suffer any inconvenience from such a rule 
if generally enforced ? — I think not. 

359. Do you think that any great evil might 
arise from allowing beer alone to he sold on 
Sundays? — That might l)e made a cover for the 
sale of whiskey. 

360. But might it not be a great hardship for 
the labourer who would like a little beer on Sun- 
days, not to be able to get it on the only day on 
which he had an opportunity of drinking it per- 
haps? — In Wexford those who care for beer on 
Sunday are in a great minority, and they provide 
it on Saturday. 

361. But the beer deteriorates by being kept, 
does it not? — Yes, there is an iuconvenieuce, no 
doubt. 

362. And you think that if the distinction be- 
tween the sale of spirits on Sunday were made, 
it would be very much abused? — Yes, I do ; I 
know cases where a mere beer license has been 
made a cover for the sale of whisky. 

363. And you think the police could not pre- 
vent the abuse? — I think it would he impossible; 
they find it exceedingly difficult as it is to exer-- 
cise such supervision as they ought to exercise 
over public-houses. 

364. Mr. Pwi.] Are the public-houses in 
Wexford generally small jflaees which would be 
served by the owners of the house and his family ? 
— Yes, very generally. 

365. And not in many cases with hired assist- 
ants ? — No, except in the towns and larger houses 
ill the county it is as you state. 

366. Inmany cases it is the publican’s daughter 
or wife who serves the customers ? — In very many 
cases. 

367. Mr. Murphy.] The bishop’s recommenda- 
tions in the diocese of Ferns, are, of course, carried 
out by the voluntary adhesion of the people them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

368. Is it your opinion, tliat if an attempt had 
been made by the civil authorities to carry out 
this object by permitting spirits to be sold during 
certain hours on Sunday, but not to be consumed 
on the premises (enforcing provisions like those 
ill the Bill in fact), the same result would have 
taken place? — I do not think so ; I think that if 
liquors were allowed to he sold at all on Sunday, 
it would do away with a great deal of the present 
good effects of the rule. If you permit the thiii 
end of the wedge to be introduced, you will open 
a wide door. 

369. You think that total closing is by far the 
best? — My opinion is, that total closing is the 
best, but the next best thing is the limiting of 
the time for sale to the hours of from two o’clock 
to four. 

370. The 
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370. The liquor to be drunk on the premises, 
however ? — That is my opinion. 

371. Major Gavin.'\ Do you think if a law was 
passed closing public-houses on Sunday, that it 
could be carried out as easily at Wexford as it is 
now carried out by the voluntary agreement which 
exists? — I could not say, for I did not know Wex- 
ftrd before the voluntary agreement -was intro- 
duced; but perhaps it would meet your question 
if I were to say that, as far as Wexford is con- 
cerned, I think legislation for closing public- 
houses wholly on Sunday would weaken the effect 
which is at present felt in Wexford, because you 
do not propose to extend your legislation to the 
holidays which are now regularly and similarly 
observed there. I fear that if the matter is taken 
out of the hands of the bishop, and jjcrmission is 
criven to open public-houses on the liolidays, people 
will avail themselves of it; still I think that the 
general benefit to the whole of Ireland would be 
so great that that should not be taken into the 
calculation. 

Chairman.'\ Is there anything you wish 
to add to your evidence ? — I may add one other 
ground for my anxiety to see public-houses 
closed wholly on Sunday, namely, my observa- 
tion in another district, as to tbe very great 
amount of injury that was effected on Sundays 
in tire Fenian movement ; I have perhaps been 
as much mixed up In investigating Fenian com- 
plaints as any other magistrate in Ireland, and 
the system which the “ Centres,” as they were 
called in Cork, adopted was generally carried out 
on Sunday. Before Fenianism developed itself 
fully, those men were furnished with money, 
they went into public-houses, and Sunday was 
almost in^-ariably chosen as the day for their 
operations, because people could more easily be 
got together on that day ; they treated their 
dupes one by one, then took them into the back 
yard and swore them, and in nine cases out of 10 
they did this on Sunday in preference to any 
other day of the week. In Wexford, where this 
system of restraint has existed for 10 years, I 
believe that there is not, however, one particle 
of organised Fenianism ; there may be sympa- 
thisers but there is no organisation, and it will 
be for the Committee to consider whether that 
would not be a result of the rule, that drinking 
on Sunday should not exist. 

373. Is it not the fact that in the Rebellion of 
1798, this very county of Wexford was more 
deeply implicated than any other, and that, from 



the history of that period, we should be led to 
expect that Wexford would be a more fruitful 
soil for Fenianism than in any other county in 
Ireland? — Yes. 

374. And yet it is a count)' in which Fenian- 
ism does not exist to any appreciable extent ? — 
Yes, in 1848 disaffection was very rife in parti- 
cular portions of the county of Wexford, parti- 
cularly around Enniscorthy. 

375. Mr. Pollard- Urquhart.'\ Have you heard 
that absence of Fenianism accounted for by remi- 
niscences and traditions of 1798, keeping alive 
the horrors of the rebellion in the memory of 
the people? — I have heard it said that they got 
so much of it in 1798, that they have not for- 
gotten it since : but that was not stated with any 
degree of authority, nor do I believe that there 
was any ground for it. 

376. You attiibute the result in question more 
to the closing of public-houses on Sunday, do 
you ? — Yes, and to the good disposition of the 
people ; otherwise, I do not know how to account 
for it; there has been a great deal of Fenianism 
in the neighbouring county, which is only sepa- 
rated from Wexford by a river. 

377. Yoii believe that in 1848 a great deal of 
sympathy with rebellion did exist in Wexford, 
do you ? — I have heard so. 

378. Major Gavin.^ From your experience of 
Ireland, does it strike you that in Wexford they 
are more strictly religious peo[)le than in any 
otlier place in which you have been quartered ? 
— Yes, certainly; remarkably so. 

379. Would you attribute the absence of 
Fenianism in Wexford to their being more reli- 
gious tlran in any other part of Ireland? — I do 
think it is, to a very great extent, attributable 
to the religious sentiments of the people, who 
know that no sworn Fenian can be a practical 
Roman Catholic. 

380. Sir Graham Montgomery. Do you con- 
sider that the people have been more attentive 
to their religious duties since the closing of pub- 
lic-houses on Sunday ? — I was not there before 
tlie closing of the public-houses on Sunday ; but 
it is only just to the character of the people to 
mention one fact, that in the town of Ennis- 
corthy, where I have been residing for some short 
time out of a population of 5,000, tliere is not one 
public prostitute to be seen on the streets ; I have 
ascertained that from the clergy and the police, 
and it is a point which I have not noticed in any 
other town of the same size. 
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381. Chairmmi.'] You are the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Cashel ? — I am. 

382. Will you kindly state to the Committee 
the steps which you took in the district under 
your jurisdiction to put a stop to the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks on a Sunday ? — I became a 
bishop just about this time 11 years ago, and 
since that time till now I have devoted myself 
to the work of propagating temperance among 
the people by a variety of ways and moans ; 
sometimes by administering pledges of temper- 
ance for a long or a short lime, according to the 
nature of the case, sometimes by exhortation as 
I went through the diocese performing the duty 
of visitation, but the principal means that I had 
recourse to for the purpose of enforcing temper- 
ance through the diocese, and especially on Sun- 
days, was what we call in our diocese the Sun- 
day temperance law. 

383. Will you kindly state what that is ? — Tlie 
purport of that is, that nobody should buy or sell 
any spirituous liquor on a Sunday in ever so small 
a quantity. 

384. How' long has that been observed in 
Cashel? — I introduced it first by degrees, afe I 
went fi'om one parish to another in the visita- 
tions ; it was a kind of experiment. I did not 
introduce it altogctlier, or at once, till I had felt 
my way, and made sure that I could induce the 
people to observe it. I tried it first in one 
parish, and then in another, until I had gone 
throimh the greater part of the diocese, and 
then I made it a general regulation. I had been 
trying it t^vo or three years in that way, up to 
18G1, Avlien I made it a rule for the entire diocese, 
so that it is now in full foi'Ce throughout the 
whole of it, and has been since the year 1861. 

385. What are the exceptions with regard to 
the rule ; is there any exception with respect to 
travellers? — Yes, travellers are exempt from the 
observance of the j'ule; they may buy whatever 
they want, and the vendors of liquors may sell 
to them; they are perfectly free to sell, and 
travellers arc free to buy. There is another 
exception, and that is a case of necessity of what- 
ever nature it might be, but I made it a part of 
the rule that the clergy in their rcsjiective 
parishes should be the judges of the case of ne- 
cessity. In some cases it would be impossible to 



refer to the clergy, but, generally speaking, I 
left them to be the judges of the question of ne- 
cessity. 

386. But the public-houses arc not kept open 
for the sale of drinks to travellers, are they ? — 
No, but the keeper of the house is at full liberty 
to sell to any traveller who applies. 

387. How does that work as to ascertaining 
who are really travellers? — That became a prac- 
tical question which I had to determine for the 
guidance of the clergy as well as the people. I 
laid it down as a practical rule that anybody 
should be considered a traveller who had gone 
seven Irish miles from home. 

388. How is the publican supposed to ascer- 
tain that ? — He can only take the word of the 
person who says he is a traveller. 

389. Have you found that work satisfactorily ? 
— Most satisfactorily. The law has wrought a 
wonderful change in the moral condition of the 
people. 

390. And you think that drunkenness has 
decreased in consequence ? — Greatly ; and a 
principal object which I had in view from the 
first was not only to prevent drunkenness, but 
also to prevent the desecration of the Sunday ; 
because I must confess that in the towns through- 
out my diocese most disgraceful scenes used to 
take place on the Sunday; and it was a ]>rincipal 
object with me to prevent that unchristian dese- 
cration of the Lord’s Day and of the church’s 
holidays as well, though I did not annex the 
regulation to the holidays. 

391. I believe lam right in saying that though 
you only became Bishop of Cashel 11 years ago, 
you have resided all your life in that country? — 

392. Can you state what is the feeling of the 
people themselves who are aifected by tliis regu- 
lation with regard to it? — To my own knowledge 
the people reckon it the greatest possible bles.sing 
to the country, even those who may be injuriously 
affected by it. Many of the keepers of public- 
houses have often confessed t9 myself that it was 
the greatest blessing to the country at large. 

393. What sized towns are comprised in tlie 
district? — There is no very large town within 
the diocese of Cashel and Emly ; the principal 
towns are Thurles, Tipperary, Cashel, and Tem- 

plemore ; 
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plemore ; Clonmel is not in our diocese ; the 
population of Tipperai-y is, I should say, some- 
where about 6,000, that of Thurles about 5,000, 
that of Cashel beUveen 4,000 and 5,000 ; the great- 
est population of any of those towns is about 6,000. 

394. Is this law broken through or evaded to 
any great extent? — Very little indeed. I have 
ha(l opportunities of finding out almost every in- 
dividual instance of the violation of our Sunday 
temperance law ; and such violations as came to 
knowledge were extremely^ venial, no more than 

la glass of beer, or something as small as that ; 
but I must add that it is not so ^yeli observed in 
one town in particular. It is with great reluc- 
tance that I say anything that would not be to 
the credit of any one place in particular, but in 
the town of Tipperary it is not as scrupulously 
observed as it is in all the rest of the diocese ; 
the cause of that is, that one or two persons open 
their houses there in defiance of our regulation ; 
and when those houses were opened, there were 
people -weak-rainded enough to say, “ Here is an 
opportunity; we will go and have a drink.” 
But, generally speaking, it is very well observed 
indeed even in Tipperary. 

395. What is the case with regard to the pub- 
lic-houses owned by Protestants? — I know of 
only two houses owned by Protestants through- 
out the entire diocese ; there is one house in 
Cashel, and the owner of that house took advan- 
ta<re of our regulation when he found that the 
Catholic owners of public-houses kept their houses 
closed in compliance with this regulation. I dare 
say the good man thought it would be an oppor- 
tunitv for him to make some little gain, and 
from'^the very first he has kept his house open on 
Sundays, I must say, to the very great dissatis- 
faction of ail the Protestants of the place, and 
especially the Protestant magistrate?. I was in- 
formed the other day, that when in last October 
he sought a renewal of his license, he coiild not 
'■•ct any two Protestant magistrates to certify for 
him. He appealed to the barrister at the quarter 
sessions, who refused to renew the license, Sir. 
Eoileston being himself a Protestant. I am in- 
formed (I do not know whether correctly or 
not, but I think so) that Mr. Eoileston renewed 
his license only on condition that he would 
not continue to violate the Sunday temperance 
law. That is the only Protestant house through- 
out the diocese that I know of that was kept 
open against the regulation. There is another 
house where liquor was sometimes got, but so 
sehiotn that I do not think it worth while to 
speak of it. 

396. Has the regulation led at all to the prac- 
tice of people clubbing together and buying li- 
quor on Saturday, for the purpose of hainng a 
carouse on the Sunday in private houses . —1 
think not in a single instance ; scarcely aiiythmg 
could occur with respect to the working of the 
rule that I should not come to know ; but m 
order to enforce it, in my own addresses to the 
people I have frequently said to them, “ ion 
have six days in the week to pui'chase any 
liquor you want; if you wish to have good cheer 
^ in your families on Sunday you had better pur- 
chase whatever you want on the Saturday, and 
be ])rovided.” A very common case of -\dolation 
of the law was,' that a friend would come and the 
family would have nothing to give him, and that 
was a venial transgression of the law ; but I 
have often publicly said to the people what I 
have just now stated, that if they wished to anti- 
0.55. 



cipate the arrival of a friend tliey had better buy Rev. Dr. 

whatever they needed the Saturday before ; at P. Leahy. 

the same time I generally took occasion to say » Marcli 

that they were too fond of laying out their money 

at fairs and markets, and cared too little_ about 

anything like good cheer or comfort in their own 

houses. I have said to them, “ I recommend 

you, instead of wasting your substance at the 

fair or the market, to try and have a little good 

cheer on Sunday with your poor wife and 

family at home.” 

397. What is your feeling with regard to the 
possibility of extending that law througbout 
Ireland by means of voluntary effort, as in the 
diocese of Cashel? — I dare say it would be pos- 
sible by great efforts to do in other dioceses what 
I have done, but not by any means in all. 

398. In some only ?— In some only. _ I am per- 

fectly sure it would be an impossibility to en- 
force such a regulation as that in cities or large 
towns. . . 

399. You mean by voluntary association?— 

Yes, in Cork, Dublin, or Limerick, it would be 
an impossibility. If I _may venture to say what 
would be prudent or imprudent for another to 
do, I think it would bo most imprudent for a 
Catliolio bishop, or a priest, or a Protestant 
minister, to attempt to do in those places, by 
merely moral means, tiiat which we have suc- 
ceeded in doing in Cashel ; and for this reason, 
that if even half or three-quarters of the keepers 
of public-houses in those large cities or towns 
were to come in to the views of the bishop, or 
the priest, or Protestant minister, and to close 
their houses on a Sunday, so long as one-fourth 
of the occupiers of public-houses opened, people 
would go to those houses, and the violations of 
the law°would be as many as the observances, or 
perhaps move numerous, and in a very short time 
It would lose its hold, if it ever had one, on the 
minds of the people, and would fall to the 
ground. . 

400. Have you considered how far it would 
be possible to do the same thing by law as you 
do in Cashel ; liow far it would be observed, 
and how far it would be agreeable to the 
peoplc?-Yes, I am perfectly sure that it would 
be observed if the authorities were only mo- 
derately vigilant; a law of the land, enforcing 
such a regulation as that, would accomplish a 
rfreat amount of good. It would be powerful 
to do Avhat could not be accomplished by the 
unaided efforts of ministers of religion of any 
denomination, in many cases; where the voice 
of the minister of religion would not be heeded 
either by the publican or bj’ the man given to 
drink, the strong arm of the law_ would sliut the 
door of the public-house in spite of both the 
publican and the drun]card._ If the secular and 
the ecclesiastical authorities all through the 
country ivere to go hand-in-hand, each siipple- 
mcutiiig the work of the other, they would be 
irresistible. , , 

401. Then you do not think that_ there would 
be any considerable amount of violation of the law 
in Ireland?— I think not. 

402. Kot even in great towns?— Not even r- 



great towns : that is to say, if the authorities 
were diilv vigilant. „ n i 

403. With regard to the case of travellers ana 
other exceptional cases, avouUI it not be more 
difficult to provide for them by law than by any 
voluntary regulation or rule like your own m 
Cashel?— I dare say it would; you should, 1 
c 3 think, 
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think, leave such cases in a great measure to the 
travellers themselves and the occupiers of the 
houses. 

404. But there is this difficulty, that if we 
passed a law forbidding tlie sale of intoxicating 
liquor to any person except a person who had 
come seven miles, and it was left to the man 
himself to say whether he ivas a traveller, any 
man almost who wanted to drink would say he 
had travelled seven miles ? — I have not turned 
over in my mind how an Act of Parliament could 
be so framed as to touch that case, but this I 
would say, that what is now put forward is so 
trifling and exceptional a case, that even if the 
difficulty could not easily be got over, the pre- 
vention of intemperance in all other cases is a 
matter of such transcendent importance that I 
would scarcely consider the point of any mo- 
ment. 

405. Is there anything else that you would 
now like to s(atc? — I do not think that questions 
and answers could bring out so satisfactorily the 
circumstances connected with our Sunday tem- 
perance regulation as a regular statement of what 
has been done, and with your permission, 1 will 
read a statement which I have drawn up. 

406. Will you kindly read it to the Committee? 
— “ While the j^eople of Ireland are as religious 
and moral as any people in the world, remarkable 
for attachment to the religion of their conviction, 
for parental and filial affection, for female chastity 
and conjugal fidelity — while this is so, it is but too 
true that, although no worse than their neigh- 
bours, they have been too much addicted to habits 
of intemperance. Father Mathew, it is true, 
wrought a wonderful chauge in the ]>cople. The' 
effects of his labours survive to this day, and are 
felt through the entire community. Still he 
lived to see numbers fall off from the pledge and 
the practice of temperance ; with himseff, the 
strict observance of both, in good measure, passed 
away, and the peojde relapsed into their former 
habits of intemperance, though not to the same 
extent. The intemperance of the people was 
aggravated by the unchristian desecration of the 
Lord’.s Day and the Church’s holidays. Of the 
seven days of the week the Sunday or the holiday 
would be selected for indulging in the greatest 
excess. People would go straightway from the 
House of God to the public-house, spend the day 
there in carousals, oftentimes ])rotract those 
cai’ousals far into the night. Sometimes, too, all 
would end in very disgraceful scenes in the 
street or the highway, in drunken brawls, and 
riots, and blasphemies, not unfrequently in blood- 
shed. It grieved me to witness or know of 
such scenes. I felt that he would be a real bene- 
factor to the people, who, like Father Mathew, 
would help to wean them from such habits of in- 
temperance and their consequent evils, hv propa- 
gating temperance among tliem, and, as far as 
possible, making it a public virtue. Deeply im- 
pressed with this conviction, almost from the first 
day 1 became a bishop, I gave myself in a special 
manner to the work of propagating temperance 
throughout the diocese committed to ray care; 
and my efforts were crowned with success, 
thanks, under the Divine blessing, to the co- 
operation of a zealous clergy, who entered heart 
and soul into my views ; thanks also to the 
people themselves, who hearkened with child- 
like docility to the voice of their pastor, even 
when it demanded at their hands self-denial and 
the sacrifice of a gainful trade. In describing 



what has been clone, it is impossible to avoid 
alluding to my own share in the work, and that, 

I hope, will be an excuse for speaking of myself 
at all. I tried all the ways and means that 
seemed to me to be practical, both for the recla- 
mation of individuals and for that of the bulk anc. 
body of the people. As I went the round of the 
diocese from parish to parish performing the duty 
of visitation, seldom, if ever, did I omit to make 
temperance a subject of exhortation ; and I fol- 
lowed up exhortation with the practical work of 
administering a pledge, sometimes to individuals, ^ 
generally to large groups of persons gathered 
around the Sanctuary rail. The pledge was, not 
to get drunk at any time, and not to drink in a 
public-house on Sunday. In every parish I sought 
out, and generally found, persons of intemperate 
habits, the confirmed drunkard, the habitual tipler, 
who would seldom or never go to fair or market 
without wasting his substance in the public-house, 
the young man just entering on the road to ruin ; 
and I dealt witli all according to the nature of the 
case. I often, too, gave a pledge to females, 
though not standing in need of it themselves, but 
because they wished to encourage the men of the 
family, a father, or a brother, or a husband, to 
take it and keep it. Thus, in a short time there 
was a good number of individuals in every parish 
of the diocese pledged to temperance in one fonn 
or another. Even that much was a great gain to 
public morality. But as the work went on my 
views became larger. Though the persons 
pledged for the most part kept their pledges 
faithfully, yet if any were weak-minded enough 
to think of breaking it they had the opportunity ; 
the public-houses were open, and the opportunity 
was a temptation. Then, again, even if all kept 
their pledges, they were but so many individuals, 
and it was most desirable to reach the whole com- 
munity, to bring the whole community under the 
wholesome discipline of temperauce. But how 
was that to be done? how reach the whole com- 
munity ? Obviously by some rule or regulation of 
a large and comprehensive nature, that would take 
in every individual of the community, pledged and 
unpledged, and to wdiich all would submit as to an 
authoritative rule of conduct. That was a ret^u- 
lation or law made by the bishoj), prohibiting all 
who recognised his authority to purchase any- 
thing _spirituous_ in ever so small a quantity, ex- 
cept in case of necessity. But that was not 
enough. If there should still be sellers there 
might be buyers; it was, therefore, necessary to 
stop the supplies, to shut u]i the public-house on 
Sunday ; and so T published the regulation called 
with us ‘ The Sunday Temperance Law,’ now 
for seven or eight years in force in the diocese 
coniinitted to my care. The temperance law is 
this: ‘Whoever, unless in case of necessity, of 
which the clergy in their respective parishes are 
the judges, buys or sells anything spirituous on a 
Sunday, in a licensed or unlicensed house, is 
thereby deprived of the use of the sacraments, by 
the withdrawal of faculties from the clergy until 
the person transgressing presents himself or her- 
self to the bishop of the diocese.’ Such is our 
Sunday temperance law. But it must be added f 
that travellers are exempt, and that the law 
does not extend to the church’s holidays, because 
public fairs are held on some of thorn ; on which 
account it would be extremely difficult to enforce 
the law on those days. It would be most desirable 
to transfer tliose fairs to other days. 

“ What are the means by which we have been 
enabled 
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enabled to enforce this Sunday temperance latv- ? 
They are, the authority of the bisliop, the co- 
operation of the clergy, the influence of religion, 
the people’s respect for the ordinances of their 
church, their reverence for their clergy, their 
obedience to the word of their bishop ; these are 
the means by which we have enforced tlie law, 
which is as well observed as any law of Church 
or State within the realm ; scrupulously and wil- 
lingly observed by those on whom it imposes the 
restraint of appetite, and those of whom it re- 
quires the sacrifice of a gainful trade. It is 
wonderful how the people (mserve it. I ascribe 
the exact observance of the law in some part, 
under the Divine blessini;-, to the constant vigi- 
lance with which myself and the clergy have 
watched over it, although it cost no small amount 
of care and trouble to do so. Every one trans- 
gressing the law had to come to me, even from 
the most distant parts of the diocese. I gave 
a personal interview to every one so sent, 
tliinking it worth while to do so, both for the 
sake of upholding the law, and because that 
might be the only occasion when the bishop and 
that member of his flock would meet, and the 
bishop have the opportunity to say the good word 
to him, and make a little mission oir him. As the 
interview had nothing of the nature of sjicra^ 
mental confession, I invariably induced the per- 
son to tell me in what public-house he had got 
liquor ; and so, when any publican was beginning 
to take liberties with the Sunday temperance law, 
by selling, 1 found it out in limine, and immedi- 
ately communicated with one of the priests ot the 
parish, directing him to stop the publican at once, 
by calling upon him, and remonstrating with 
him. Holding the visitation, too, in every parish 
of the diocese, in presence of the assembled 
people, I inquired of the parish priest whether 
any publican or other person habitually sold 
liquor, in violation of the Sunday temperance 
law; and so discovered every transgressor, and 
brought him to order. These are the means by 
which the Sunday temperance law has been en- 
forced in the archdiocese of Cashel and Emly.” 

407. Mr. Datvsun.'] May I ask you, my lord, 
what is the extent of your diocese with regard to 
population ? — I could not answer the question 
with anything like exactness, but you may form 
some idea of the two dioceses of Cashel and Emly 
from this, that if you take it one way it is from 
40 to 50 miles in extent, while, taken in another 
way, it is from 30 to 40 miles in extent. 

408. Are there any other dioceses in Ireland 
which are similarly circumstanced with regard to 
the absence of large towns? — Yes, I am sure 
there are. 

409. AVhen you first made this Sunday tem- 
perance law, had j^ou to make many examples of 
different people, lor infringements of the law? — 
I have never publicly ad\'crted to the name of 
any person transgressing this law, except on one 
occasion, though, certainly, on a fc'W other occa- 
sions, in making visitations, I have inquired of 
the parish jwicst whether there wa-s any publican 
in his parish who habitually kept his house 
iipen on a Sunday, and it sometimes happened that 
there were a few such persons in the congrega- 
tion, perhaps two or three ; and I generally found 
them out by saying, “ All those persons who 
have violated the Sunday temperance law by 
drinking, will come together in this part of the 
chapel.’’ Tlien they all came at once, and when 
I had got them altogether, I would say, “If 
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there is any one among you who has violated the 
Sunday temperance law by selling liquor, let 
him put up his hand.” The men did so at once, 
and in that way I found them out. Tliey are 
really so submissive to anything that the bishop 
or priest says, and especially tlie bishop, that 
you can manage them without difficulty. But 
it never happened to me to speak of any one 
person’s name, publicly, throughout the wliole of 
the diocese, except once. I should wish to add 
a few words with respect to the effects of this 
temperance law : the effects are most happy. In- 
stead of the drunken brawls we used to have in 
our towns before it came into operation, the 
carousals by day, and the drunken orgies by night, 
you have now closed shops on Sunday, and quiet 
streets ; the places of worship are full on Sunday, 
and the public-houses empty, Any person walk- 
ing through any of our towns, which used for- 
merly he the scenes of most disgraceful and 
unclu-istian brawls, would now feci that Sunday 
was really the Lord’s Day ; such is the quiet 
that reigns in our towns, and rarely is a man 
ever seen drunk on the Sunday. Were I to 
look for a corroboration of what I am now say- 
ing, I might produce, as witnesses, every man, 
woman, and child, within the borders of the 
diocese of which I have charge. For, every 
one is cognisant of what I am now stating, and 
every person of every religious persuasion feels 
happier on account of the great moral change 
that has taken place in the people. I miglit also 
appeal to the returns of the various bridewells 
throughout the diocese of the committals for 
drunkenness, which, if they were accurately ex- 
amined, would present what I would call a 
decreasing series year after year, marking a cor- 
responding decrease in the amount of drunl^eh- 
ness. 

410. How many years lias the law now been 
in operation ? — I liave stated that I introduced it 
by degrees during a couple of years, and that 
then I made it general over the diocese since 
the year 1861. I have in my hand licre, not 
a fully tabulated return of the committals for 
drunkenness during the years fur whicli this 
law has been in operation, but yet a i-cturn 
which is sufficient to show tliat there has been 
a gradual decrease in the number of tlic com- 
mittals for drunkcuness, indicating a corre- 
sponding decrease in drunkcuness itself. Tlie 
return is a return of the total committals for 
drunkenness in the bridewells of Tip])crary, 
Cashel, Thurles, New Birmingham, and Temple- 
more for tile years I860 and 1866, as coinpai-ed 
one with the other. In the year 1860 the com- 
mittals for drunkenness in the town of Tippe- 
rary on Sunday were 791, wliilc in the year 
1866 they were 323 only, showing a decrease of 
468. In Cashel the cominittfds for drunkenness 
in 1860 were 453, while in 1866 they were 234, 
showing a decrease of 219. In Thurles tlie com- 
mittals for di'unkeniiess in I860 were 230, ivhiie 
in 1866 they were 141, sliowiiig a decrease of 
91. In New Birmingham the committals for 
1860 were 58, while in 1866 they were only 
28, sliowing a decrease there of 30. In Temjile- 
more the committals for 1860 were 133; in 1866 
they were 82, showing a decrease of 51. All the 
figures I have given relate to committals lor the 
Sunday only. I have another distinct return from 
the bridewcll-kec|)er of Cashel, w'ho from the 
very first jiaid great attention to tlie working 
of this Sunday temperance law, and has had an 
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opportunity of doing so on account of observing 
the number of committals for drunkenness that he 
had every Sunday morning. I wish to state that 
he was in the bridewell of New Birmingham 
when first this regulation of ours was intro- 
duced ; and that for the last three or four years 
he lias been in Cashel. New Birmingham is the 
centre of a large area of many square miles in 
extent, the inhabitants of which were certainly 
remarkable for their habits of intemperance up 
to the time when this regulation was intro- 
duced. It is within the colliery district, and 
the poor colliers were very much addicted to 
habits of intemperance. This man told me that 
on every Monday morning lie would have not less 
than 26 men at least who had been taken up the 
night before for being drunk, with sometimes the 
addition of cut heads and torn clotlies; but he 
told me that after the introduction of the Sunday 
temperance law, tilings were altered altogether, 
and that those people became remarkable for their 
temperate habits as well as all the people around, 
and that he went so far as to say that he would 
be for three months without a committal for 
drunkenness, whereas he used to have 20 on every 
Monday. 

411. Mr. C/itc/icster /'o?-iescne.] You are speak- 
ing only of the Sunday at the present time? — 
Only of the Sunday, and the Monday morning 
coming immediately after the Sunday. 

412. Mr. Paivson.J The whole of those sta- 
tistics refer, in fact, to the Sunday committals 
only? — Yes; he gave me the return, ivhich I 
have in my hand, for Cashel, where he now is in 
the capacity of bridewell-keeper. The commit- 
tals are for 1858 and 1B67, that is to say, for all 
the Sundays in the year ; and the same is true of 
the other returas which I have read out. 

413. Mr. Murphy . They are the aggregate of 
the year? — Yes; for 1858 the number was 522, 
and for 1867, 184, showing a decrease of 338. 
Ho gave me another distinct return for Cashel 
for 1867, as compared with 1866, and says that 
the committals were 50 less in 1867 than they 
were in 1866 ? — These returns make out very 
clearly that from the first introduction of the 
Sunday temperance law, there has been a de- 
creasing series in the number of committals for 
drunkenness, and of course in the actual cases of 
drunkenness. 

414. Mr. Dawson.'] Has the rate of wages 
been increasing in that diocese? — Yes; a few 
years ago the working man would be very glad 
to get 6 d. or 7 d. a day, but now he may get 
1 s. 6 d. or 2 5. a day, according to the time of 
year, though there is by uo means constant 
work. 

415. "What is the rate of wages for constant 
work? — I could not exactly say, but I should 
suppose that a man in constant work would be 
very glad to get 1 s. a day all through the year. 

416. Mr. Chichester Fortcsctie^ Does an ordi- 
nary labourer get more tiian 1 5. a day at harvest 
time? — I have often had to pay wages myself, 
and for years I have never paid so little as Is. a 
day to a man who was working for me at any 
time of the year. 

417. Mr. Pollard-Urqukart.] But of course a 
labourer would he glad to come for 6 s. a week, 
if he was ])romised work all the year round, 
would he not? — Yes, if you employed him all 
the year round. 

418. Mr. Leader.] It appears from that return 
that drunkenness on Sundays has diminished by 



half, which shows a considerable amount of 
drunkenness remaining still on Sunday? — It is 
not considerable, if you take into account the 
fact that the retuim is for the whole year : if 
you divide that number of cases by 52, which is 
tlie number of Sundays in the year, it will give 
you very few cases for each Sunday. 

419. Still the proportions are a little less than 
half what they used to be ? — Were the amount of 
Sunday drunkenness only half what it was before 
the Sunday tempei’ance law came into operation, 
I should say that that would be a matter of con- 
siderable moment; but the working of the Sun- 
day temperance law is not confined to the number 
of persons who get dmnk, but it extends to the 
absence of the disgraceful scenes 'which used to 
take place on Sunday ; if a man gets drunk now 
he does so in private, and j-ou do not see those 
exhibitions that we used to -v^-itness before in our 
streets ; you seldom or never sec a man drunk in 
the street now ; and you have not the same dese- 
cration of the Sunday tliat you used to have. 

420. I suppose other bishops in Ireland have 
communicated with you on the subject? — Yes: 
we have spoken together on the subject some- 
times. 

421. Can you give me any reason why they 
have not adopted the system which you have 
adopted in Cashel? — You may assume, I think, 
that what we have done was attended with a great 
deal of trouble ; it required constant vigilance 
and exertion. If I could speak for my brother 
bishops, I think I should be pretty right in 
saying that their reason for not adopting the 
same plan was, that they were afraid it might 
prove a failure; and it is undoubtedly better 
not to attempt such a thing at all, unless it 
can be made to succeed ; it was with me a kind 
of tentative process, as I passed (or in passing) 
from one parish to another, until I became sure 
from my experience of its u’orking, that I could 
enforce the obscri'ance of the law throughout the 
whole diocese, and the event lias proved that I 
was right in my calculation. I feel pretty sure 
tliat the reason why the other bishops have not 
done the same thing has been, that they ap- 
prehended the experiment might not succeed, 
or that if it succeeded for a short time, it could 
not be upheld ; that, I suppose, was the rea- 
son why not more than two or three have made 
a similar attempt. 

422. Do you think that if an Act of ParlLi- 
nient were passed to a similar effect, that that 
could be enforced by the secular authorities? — 
I think it would not cost any great difficulty to 
enforce it, if the authorities were at all vigilant; 
of course if they neglected their duty, there 
would be many breaches of the law, but I think 
such an Act of Parliament would be a great boon 
to the country. 

423. Do you think that it could be carried out 
in large towns like Corlc ? — I am perfectly sure it 
could, if the authorities were only vigilant. 

424. Have you ever inquired into the effect in 
Scotland of the law for closing public-houses on 
Sunday? — I have seen it stated (it has been 
stated to me in letters) that the closing of thg 
public-houses in Scotland has led to even an 
increase of drunkenness, from people providing 
themselves with liquor beforehand, and then 
getting drunk in their own houses ; but I think 
that there is a very great difference between the 
character of the Scotchman and the character of 
the Irishman. I do not venture to say on which 
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side the advantage lies, but I think there is this 
difference betM-ecn them, that the Irishman is of 
much more social habits than the Scotchman, and 
is little inclined to excess, except when he meets 
a friend to give him, or to get, a treat. I have 
often spoken to countrymen and to townsmen, 
who have violated this Sunday law of ours, and 
have asked them, “"Why do you not have a little 
good cheer in your own house? how is it that it is 
only when you go out to the fair and the mai-ket 
that you get drunk ?” and the answer was that 
he would not care about drinking at all in his 
own house ; that he has never in his life sat down 
to drink in his own house, and yet such men 
may get drunk every day when they go to the 
fairs or the markets ; that is owing to the pro- 
verbial hospitality of the Irish character, and 1 
believe that is not the character of the Scotchman, 
though I do not presume to say which is the 
better type of character. 

425. With regard to the Irish population in 
Glasgow, whicli you know is very extensive, 
have you heard anything of the effect of the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Law on the morals of tlie 
inhabitants of that city ? — No, it has never hap- 
pened to me to hear anything about that. 

426. Mr. Stacpoole.'] Would it be your opi- 
nion that the licensing of public-houses sliould 
be regulated at all with regard to the number 
already existing in the jilace ? — I think there are 
more public-houses in towns than there need be ; 
if there is any mistake at all, it is that too many 
licenses are granted, although tlie magistrates 
are very circumspect ; they are, perhaps, a little 
more indulgent than they ought to be. 

427. Mr. Pollard-Urquhart.l Were you ac- 
quainted with Ireland previously to the year 
1833, when the iirst Act was passed, allowing 
public-houses to be opened for any part of Sun- 
day i — Tcs. 

428. Do you think, on the whole, that since 
1833, there has been more drunkenness on Sun- 
day afternoons ? — I do not think that the Act 
w'hich was passed closing public-houses up to 
two o’clock had any appreciable effect on the 
absolute amount of drinking and drunkenness 
in Ireland. 

429. But previously to that, your public- 
houses were closed on the whole of Sunday, 
were they not ? — I am not aware. I do not 
think they were ever closed for the whole of 
Sunday; but what I do think is, that if you close 
public-houses on Sunday, leaving them open from 
two o’clock to four or six o’clock, the same ex- 
cesses and the same disoi-ders, which I have 
attempted to describe, would still ensue. 

430. But do you not think very great dis- 
orders used to ensue previously to 1833 ? — Yes, 
and since also. I do not think that the closing 
of public-houses only for certain hours in the 
day would have any appreciable effect. 

431. Might not a difference arise from this; 
that in one place the closing on Sunday would 
be done by an Act of Parliament, and in the 
other it is the result of voluntary association ? — 
Not at all ; I certainly do not think so. 

ji! 432. Do you think that the rule of abstinence 
would be as well observed in obedience to an 
Act of Parliament, as it is when it is done in 
obedience to a law imposed by the clergy of the 
people? — Much better, because if you had an 
Act of Parliament you would then have the law 
working in concert with the clergy. If we have 
done good by our unaided efforts, why should 
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we not be able to do more good when we were 
helped by the law. 

433. But you are aware that there are dis- 
tricts in which the religions of the people would 
be more mixed lli.an in Casliel? — Yes; that is a 
reason why such an Act of Parliament would be 
most useful, because although we have been able 
to do this in our j’fu't of the country, yet the 
influence of the catholic bishops or priests might 
not in other parts of Ireland be of the same 
effect; therefore you want something else, and 
that something else is an Act of Parliament. 

434. What should you say of largo towns like 
Dublin and Belfast? — You could not do any- 
thing like what wc have done — in Dublin, for 
instance ; nothing could arrest intemperance in 
large towns but an Act of Parliament. 

435. If the clergy of other denominations 
were to co-operate, do you think such results as 
you have arrived at in Cashel could he arrived 
at in Dublin, for instance; by voluntary associa- 
tion ? — I do not think it would be possible with- 
out an Act of Parliament. 

436. But if the clergy worked imauimously, 
and there were an Act of Parliament, you think 
that that Act of Parliament would, on the whole, 
he properly obeyed ? — Certaiuly, if there -was 
only a moderate amount of vigilance on the part 
of the authorities ; it Avould be the duty of the 
police to enforce the observance of the Act. 

437. A former witness, when he was asked 
with regard to the possibility of making an ex- 
ception in favour of travellers, said be thought it 
might be done by means of the constabulary 
giving a certificate to the person who said that 
he was a traveller, if they were satisfied that ho 
really was one ; should you think such a regula- 
tion could he worked without being shirked or 
abused? — The police arc very exact, as far as I 
can see, in the discharge of their duties. To do 
them common justice, I must say they are men 
of high moral principle, and in every way an 
admirable body ; I should have no fear wliatever 
of the result of committing to them to-morrow 
the performance of such a duty as you suggest. 

438. Lord Claud Hamilton.~\ You stated that 
among other salutary effects of tliis Sunday 
trading law, the places of worship were full, the 
whisky places empty, and the shops shut; by 
that did you mean to convey to the Committee 
that the practice of Sunday trading had been in 
existence in your district? — There is no such 
thing witli us ; it is altogether at an end. 

439. Was there such a thing before this Sun- 
day trading law came into existence? — Yes. 

440. And Sunday trading has now ceased ?— 
It has ceased wholly. 

441. And that you think a great public benefit? 
— I consider it a great public benefit. 

442. You would have had opportunities of 
knowing whether, \vhat has often been suggested 
has truth in it, namely, that when public-houses 
are closed on Sunday, the practice of drinking in 
private houses necessarily increases; have you 
any belief that that is the case in your diocese on 
Sundays ? — It has not at all increased, and for 
the simple reason I gave a while ago, namely, 
that the Irish people are not in the habit of 
drinking at home, so that in fact there has been 
no increase of intemperance in private houses iu 
consequence of the closing of the public-houses on 
Sunday. 

443. You think there is no evidence to show 
that there is in some cases a store of whisky put 
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by on Saturday for u.?e on the Sunday ? — None, 
and the fact could be easily traced if it 'were 
so. I lun-e ne'\ er met an instance of it in the 
operation of the Sunday temperance law ; on 
the contrary, I have often and often, as I ha-s-e 
already stated, said to the people j‘'ublicly in 
tlie chapels, “ I wisli you would lay in your 
liquor on Saturday ; you have six days in 
the week for obtaining what you want; lay it in 
on Saturday and liave it on Sunday, so that 
if a friend comes to see you you may be pre- 
pared for it.” It is usually tlie looking in of a 
friend that is the cause of any violation of the 
Sunday temperance law, when it occurs. I ask 
everyone who violates the law, “Why do you 
violate it ?” and tlie answer is, “ my friend,” or 
“ my brother,” or “ my uncle,” or somebody else, 

“ came to me unexpectedly, and I had nothing in 
the house to give him for a treat.” 

444. Your exjierience decidedly goes to show 
that the suggested danger of increasing habits of 
intoxication on Sunday at home is quite illusory ? 
— Quite illusory a.s far as regards Ireland ; there 
is not a shadow of a reason for anticipating any 
such thing. 

445. Mr. Pirn.'] I think you have shown posi- 
tively that drunkenness has very much dimi- 
nished on Sunday in your diocese ; can j'ou, my 
Lord, add that it has been diminished on the other 
days of thewveek? — Yes, I am quite sure that 
the Sunday temperance law not only enforces 
the observance of temperance on Sundays, but it 
has had a large effect on the morals of the people; 
it has had the effect of making sobriety a public 
virtue on the other six days of the week as well 
as on the Sunday ; it has induced habits of tem- 
perance among the people for every day of the 
w'cek. 

446. T take it that there is a corresponding 
diminution of crime too ? — There is a very great 
corres])onding diminution of ci'ime ; everybody 
who knows the habits of the people knows that a 
great part of whatc'\-cr criminality can be fairly 
charged on our people, is traceable to drunken- 
ness. I would say that three-fourths of the 
O'imcs they commit are committed under the in- 
fluence of liquor. If you correct habits of in- 
temperance, you do a good deal towards diminish- 
ing also crime of every kind in the country; if 
such people arc addicted to intemperance, you 
cannot do mucli good with them. A man of in- 
temperate Imbits is insensible to what his clergy- 
man says, but wean liim from those habits, and 
yon may get them to do whatever you please. It 
is of the greatest consequence witli regard to the 
public morality of tl)e country to do whatever can 
be done to put a stcjp to intem])crancc. 

447. Can you state what the publicans now 
think of the Sunday Temperance Law; whether 
they arc better ])loased with the restriction, or 
whether you think any of tlicm would like to re- 
turn to the old state of affairs? — The great mass 
of them are perfectly willing to make a sacrifice 
of what is to them rather a gainful trade : they 
arc satisfied with tlie uew state of things. 

448. You stated that the trade in drinks on 
Sunday was at an end ; was there, before this 
law was introduced, any tradiim in other branches 
of business, such as grocery and ironmongery ? — 
Thei-e is no such thing in our diocese. 

449. But was there before you began to apply 
this Sunday temperance law? — No; scarcely 
anything Avas sold in our towns but what you 
might eat aud drink ; perhaps something else 



which might be necessary, but I cannot say 
what. 

450. You are aware that the Bill as it ivas 
brought into the House of Commons, does not 
projiose the total closing of public-houses on a 
Sunday; it proposes, on the contrary, that the 
piiblic-iiousos should be allowed to be kept open 
for two hours in the afternoon of Sunday, and one 
hour ill the evening; do you think it would be 
better if the Act were to enforce the total closing 
of public-houses on Sunday’ — I think the Bifl 
■n'onld be in a great measure inoperatii e for pro- j 
ducing any good if it remained as it now stands ; 
my firm conviction is, nothing but closing jiublio 
houscs for the whole of Sunday would be of much 
benefit. 

451. Do you think that people would consider 
the total closing of public-houses on Sunday an 
undue restriction on their general liberty ?■ — By 
no means. 

452. Of course in that last reply of yours you 
principally refer to the opinions and feelings of 
peo])le in the country, but Avoukl you say the 
same Avith regard to the large toAvus; might not 
the people in large tOAVUs consider such a law 
tyrannical? — I cannot say that I am acquainted, 
and indeed I am not acquainted, with the feelings 
of the people in large toAvus, such as Dublin and 
Cork ; but judging of the people of those places 
from my knoAvledge of the people in the in- 
terior of the country, and 1 do not think there 
is any difference Avith regard So their moral quali- 
ties, or at all events, not much difference, I think 
I may say that although some persons might at 
first grumble a little, yet, after a while, when 
they were accustomed to the Avorking of such an 
Act, all complaints Avoukl cease ; as soon as ever 
they saAv the beneficial effect of it they Avould be 
satisfied. 

453. You stated that you did not think people 
Avouid be likely to purchase driuk beforehand for 
the purpose of carousing on Sunday ? — I am per- 
fectly sure they would not. 

454. But even supposing they did so, Avould it 
not still be a great advantage to the persons em- 
ployed in public-houses to have a day of rest to 
themselves ? — Yes, surely it Avoukl ; aud even if 
a man Ai'cre to purchase driuk on the Saturday, 
in order to induhje in excess on the Sunday AV'ithin 
his OAvn doors, 1 think that drinking to excess at 
home is not Avorse than drinking to excess abroad ; 
the person who goes into a public-house and 
drinks Avitli the companions of his cups, is open 
to a great many inducements to indulge in excess, 
from Avliich a man in bis OAvn house Avould be 
perfectly free; there is the influence of the 
family, of the virtuous Avife or daughter; they 
AA'Ould restrain him aud say the good word; Avhereas 
the companionship, and everything he sees at the 
public-house, is a temptation to further indul- 
gence. Although it might happen, Avhich I do 
not, hoAvever, believe, that people Avould lay up 
liquor on Saturday for Sunday excess, I do not 
think that that Avould be at all so great an evil as 
indulgence in excess abroad, and in the public- 
house. 

455. Sir Graham Montffomery.~\ I merely AvisI^ 
to ask your Grace whether the legislation against 
intemperance on Sunday in your diocese extends 
to the sale of liquors in eating-houses ? — In all 
houses, even to the hotels ; but if any one is 
stopping in an hotel it is his home for the day, 
and be can get anything he requires just as if he 
were a member of the family. 

456. Mr. 
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456. Mr. Murphy.~\ You stated that, in your 
Grace’s opiDion, uothiug but the total closing of 
public-houses ou Sunday would be effectual for 
cairying out the object that almost every one of 
us has in view in relation to this question? — 
That is my profour"’ conviction. I have had 
much experience in -.'he working of this temper- 
ance law, and I thii.k I am warranted by that 
experience in expressing a very decided opinion 
on the subject. Sure I am that nothing but the 
total closing of public-houses on Sunday would 

A'be attended with much benefit. 

457. From that answer may I presume, having 
regard to the provisions of the Bill now before 
the House, which permits intoxicating liquors 
to be sold on the premises, but which prot'ides 
that it shall not be consumed on the premises, 
that you would be of opinion that such a state of 
things would not carry out the object which 
your Grace would have in contemplation ? — 
Decidedly not. 

458. lias your Grace considered what the 
effect of permitting liquor to be sold on the 
premises, accompanied by a prohibition of its 
consumption on the premises, would have in 
large towns and cities ? — I have not given much 
consideration to that point, but I should be very 
much afraid of such a permission ; that is to say, 
I should be afraid that it would not have much 
effect in preventing intemperance. 

459. Would it appear on reflection to your 
Grace a not improbable state of things that if 
the prohibition to consume these liquors on the 
premises were persevered in, you might in all 

E robability, and particularly in large cities, 
ave a practice spring up of men clubbing to- 
gether, sending in to the public-houses, and 
buying the liquor, and resorting to some other 
place in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
public-house for the purpose of consuming it, 
that is to say, for those who will have drink ? — 
I think that is natural to anticipate. 

460. Under such a state of facts would it be 
your Grace’s opinion that if the privilege of 
buying the liquor were continued as proposed by 
this Bill, it would be more advisable for public 
morals and prevention of excesses, that the par- 
ties who were so permitted to purchase the liquor 
should not be prevented from consuming the 
liquor on the premises of the owner who would 
have a license and be accountable for the con- 
duct of the people in his house, into which the 
police would have a perfect right to enter at any 
time ; do you think that would be a better state 
of things than that which might arise if the 
liquor were allowed to be bought but not con- 
sumed on the premises, when the people who 
bought it might resort to houses where they 
would be under no supervision for the purpose 
of drinking ? — I should say that it would be 
impossible to carry out the idea of the police 
exercising such a constant supervision as your 
question points to ; you cannot make people 
drink by measure or by Act of Parliament ; in 
Older that the police should carry out effectually 
such a supervision, there should be a policeman 
t in every public-house, and that policeman should 
stay there the whole day ; I need not say that 
for such a purpose as that you would require a 
very large body of police indeed. 

461. But what I wanted to ask of your Grace 
is this ; do you or do you not think that excess 
would be more likely to be prevented if the 
persons who were consuming the liquor were 
0.55. 
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in a house iu which they knew they wore not 

liable to police supervision ? — 1 do not think that March 
a comparison of the two cases arises at all. 
because if people might purchase the liquor and 
consume it on the premises, they might also con- 
gregate together, aud then you would have the 
two evils together. 

462. But do you not think that parties would 
be much less likely to commit excess when they 
know' they might be watched over at any moment 
than when they were congregated together in a 
place where no person had pennission to enter? 

— I suppose the knowledge you speak of might 
have some little effect in restraining them, but for 
the working of such an Act of Parliament I 
would give very little indeed. 

463. In fact your Grace’s opinion is this, that 
if the public-houses are to be kept open at all no 
practical effect would be produced by this pro- 
posed change in the law, so far as preventing 
abuse in drinking on Sunday goes, supposing 
the liquors arc permitted to be sold at all ? — 

I think every measure, short of the total closing 
of public-houses on Sunday, would be altogether 
inefficacious, or at least in a great measure 
inefficacious. 

464. Bearing that in mind, and taking it prac- 
tically, that the operation of this Bill would not 
tend to pre-\'ent abuse (which of course is the 
object), would you conceive that under that 
state of things considerable hardships might be 
inflicted upon those who have embarked capital 
in these houses, and who would be prevented 
from selling liquors on the Sunday, or restricted 
in the sale of liquors on the Sunday, while the 
Bill which inflicted this hardship would do no 
good whatever in arresting intenqierance ? — Of 
course the Bill would affect their trade, but they 
must be prepared to make a sacrifice, for a 
sacrifice there would be to some extent. 

465. Major Gavin.~\ Does your Grace know 
whether, in your district, there is such a thing 
as a shebbeen house? — I have now and tlicu 
come to know that there are a few, but they are 
very few indeed, because I ask every one who is 
sent to me for having violated the Sunday Tem- 
perance Law, “ Where did you get the liquor ” ? 
and the reply, of course, is in such and sucli a 
house ; then I ask whether it was licensed or 
unlicensed, and if it was a shebbeen, the fact 
comes out. I have come to the knowledge, I 
should say, of not more than three or four of 
such houses throughout the diocese, certainly, 
of not more than half a dozen. 

466. Your Grace has not found that since the 
total closing of public-houses on Sunday, these 
shebbeen houses have increased? — They have 
not; there were just as many before as there 
are now. I am quite sure of that. 

467. Has your Grace ever heard whether such 
things, as dancing-houses, exist in your diocese? 

— Very few indeed. 

468. Has your Grace ever heard that drinking 
goes on at any of those dancing-houses? — I have 
found two or three instances of the kind within 
the last six or seven years. 

469. And there has been no increase of those 
dancing-houses since you first made your pro- 
hibition ? — No, indeed ; that is owing to the 
vigilance of the clergy, for they know tliat they 
are very bad things, and so strict are tliey in the 
prevention of them that they almost invariably 
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subject tbc person, who goes to a dancing-house, 
to the painful necessity of making a journey all 
the way to the bishop, which may be 20 or 30 
miles ; that is by way of punishment for having 
gone to these jjlaccs, and with a view, of course, 
to getting them shut up. 

470. Chairman.'^ It was pointed out with re- 
gard to the returns of committals for drunken- 
ness on Sundays, which you have quoted, that it 
apjieared there were still cases of the kind on 
Sundays; is it not the fact that many men who 
get drunk on the Satui'day night might be ar- 
rested on the Sunday, so that the number of 
arrests on the Sunday would not actually prove 
that the cases of drunkenncs.s took place on the 
Sunday? — I suppose tliat some of the arrests 
made on Sunday for drunkenness are the arrests 
of ])crsons who got drunk on the Saturday. 

471. A question has been asked with regard to 
the injury which might accrue to persons who 
have invested their capital in public-houses ; can 
you state whether the owners of similar houses 
generally in Tipperary are less ])rosperous than 
they used to be, since the introduction of your 
Sunday temperance law ? — No, indeed ; of course 
they have had to make a sacrifice of some gain ; 
but uj)on the whole, they do not feel it, and they 
do not complain of it; they see that the good 
accomjfiishcd is so great, that whatever the sacri- 
fice is, they are perfectly willing to submit to it 
for the public good. 

472. But you have not heard of publicans in 
Tipperary being ruined on an extensive scale? 
— Never. I know of no instance of anybody’s 
condition being made sensibly worse by the 
restriction. 

473. Mr. Chichester Fortescue.~\ I suppose 
your Grace would say that if the closing of pub- 
lic-houses on Sunday were to lead to any exten- 
sive practice of drinking by parties of men in 
private houses, entirely removed from the inspec- 
tion and control of the police, that would be a 
bad consequence of the Bill? — I do not think 
even tiiat would be so bad as getting drunk 
abroad, for the reasons I have already stated. 

474. Would it not be in effect evading die law 
under which public-houses are now licensed and 
now controlled ? — An evasion it would be ; but 
even that evil is not at all comparable in magni- 
tude to the. evil of getting drunk out of one’s own 
house abroad or in the public-house. Sure I am 
that the amount of excess committed in people’s 
own houses, if public-houses were shut, would 
not at all equal what it is where the public- 
houses arc left open; there is, as I have already 
said, tbc influence of the wife and daughter at 
home, while there are no such restraining in- 
fluences in the public-house. 

475. I do not speak of what may be called 
domestic drinking, but of drinking carried on by 
a jiarty of persons who may get togctlier in pri- 
vate. Suppose that result were to follow to any 
considerable extent, would it not be a very un- 
fortunate consequence ? — I should not be afraid 
that that would form an evil of any gi'cat mag- 
nitude, or an evil that could not be controlled by 
the authorities. 

476. Under our present law the authorities 
could take no notice of that kind of drinking, 
because it would be withdrawn from the obser- 
vation and power of the police, would not that 
be so ? — I should say that it would be very well 
if it were possible to introduce into the Bill 



some clause to prevent drinking clubs, such as 
you speak of. 

477. Since the introduction of this regulation 
ill your diocese, has there been a perceptible 
difference in the appearance of the towns and 
villages on Sunday? — Yes, a most important dif- 
ference. 

478. How do the people appear to pass the 
day?— In perfect quietude; anyone would feel 
now that it was the Lord’s day ; whereas fb?-- 
merly there was nothing but disorder, drunken 
brawls, and blasphemy. 

479. Do the people appear to pass the day 
more in the open air than they did formerly ? — 
Yes, they walk about, and go to cliiirch. 

480. Supposing, then, for a moment, that such 
an Act, as it is now proposed to pass, were to be 
made permissive with regard to its introduction 
into any particular distinct, so that it could be 
only made operative in any town or parish by 
the votes of the majority of that town or parish, 
would you have uiiy doubt with regard to the 
course which the majority of the ratepayers in 
your own diocese would take ? — I should have 
scarcely any doubt ; if the introduction of the 
law were merely permissive it would never be 
introduced anywhere ; nothing but a compulsory 
law would do. 

481. You think that the majority of the rate- 
payers in the towns and parishes of your diocese 
would vote against the introduction of such a 
law ? — I do. 

482. Mr. Pollard-Urquhart.'\ Does your Grace 
think that the rule might be so far relaxed as to 
permit beer to be sold on Sunday to be drunk 
away from the premises? — I should be afraid of 
opening the public-houses on Sunday ; I am alto- 
gether opposed to any relaxation. 

483. Do you not think that the use of beer is a 
species of conviviality which might not be likely 
lo lead to much mischief? — I know it would not 
be so bad as to permit the purchase and drinking 
of whisky, because the latter inflames people’s 
passions. 

484. People could not very well lay in on 
Saturday the beer they wanted on Sunday, could 
they, because the beer would spoil by keeping? — 
No doubt. 

485. Would it, in your opinion, be wise to- 
make a relaxation so far as to enable beer to be 
sold on Sunday to be drunk at home, or do you 
think it would be possible to enforce a rule like 
that without abuse ? — If permission were given 
to buy and sell beer, people would buy and sell 
whisky. 

486. Mr. 0'Neill.~\ Does your Grace think 
that if the closing of public-houses on Sunday 
were to become the law of the land, your clergy, 
with the help of the police, would be able to put 
down the sheebeen drinking ? — Certainly ; we 
arc able to do it as it is, and of course we should 
be better able to do it with tlie help of the law of 
the land. 

487. With regard to other dioceses in Ireland, 
if the clergy used the same influence as is used 
in your own diocese, you think intemperance 
could be put down in the same way ? — Yes, with :t 
the assistance of the law of the land. 

488. "hix. Chichester Fortescue.l Will you allow 
me to ask you this question : considering the per- 
fect success which has attended your efforts to 
establish this regulation in your diocese, why do 
you anticipate that -the majority of the rate- 
payers, if it were left to them to decide upon the 
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mtroductioa of tlie law, would be sure to vote 
against it?— It is very easy to say why; the 
people of the country will willingly submit to 
the influence, and much more the authority, of 
their religion and their bishop than they would 
to a mere law of the land. 

489. But would not the influence of the bishops 
and clergy be brought to bear upon the rate- 
payers to induce them to vote for the introduc- 
tion of the law ? — No ; I think the people ivould 
be jealous enougli of that. If a bishop comes 
forward and does the thing on his own responsi- 
bility, entirely of himself, the people will acqui- 
esce in any rule of conduct that he makes ; but if 
he comes forward simply as the helper of the law 
of the land, they will be to a degree jealous, I 
should say. 

490. But supposing the case to arise in your 
diocese, the only question for the ratepayers 
would be this : shall we make that a law of the 
land which is already a la'w voluntarily sub- 
mitted to by ourselves ? — That would be only in 
my diocese, for the thing is already done there ; 
but in all the rest of Ireland, except two or three 
dioceses, you would have to address yourself to 
the woi-k from the beginning. 

491. Claud Hamilton.'] I understand you 
to attribute the success of your regulation to your 
having introduced it by degrees ; did I correctly 
understand your evidence? — No, it is not to that 
I ascribe the success of it ; but T stated that not 
being quite sure that I should be able to enforce 
the law, I proceeded tentatively and felt my 
way : still, it was not to that that I ascribed the 
success of the movement. 

492. Mr. Cub'itt.] You said that with regard 
to this law of yours, you had the support of the 
magistrates and others, who are members of dif- 
ferent communions ? — Yes ; they have publicly 
expressed sympathy witli, and appro^ml of, this 
temperance law ; and whenever it may lie in their 



path, in the exercise of their magisterial authority, 
they sustain it. 

493. In your part of Ireland, opinion is more 
unanimous in favour of Sunday closing than in 
other parts of Ireland ? — Public opinion is un- 
divided, without any distinction of religion, in my 
part of Ireland. Protestant gentlemen think as 
much of the rule as Roman Catholic gentlemen, 
and are as anxious to uphold it, and as publicly 
avow their conviction of its usefulness. 

494. Mr. Pirn.] You stated that nothing but the 
total closing of public-houses on Sunday would be 
eifectual ; now supposing that instead of the total 
closing of public-houses on Sunday, tliey wei-e 
prevented from being open after five in the after- 
noon, do you not tliink that a considerable advan- 
tage would be gained by the removal of tempta- 
tion in the evening of the day ; the whole of the 
evening being thus secured as a period of i-est for 
the persons employed in public-houses ? — Do I 
understand you to speak of tiie closing of public- 
houses after five o’clock, but leaving them open 
during the previous part of the day ? 

495. From two o’clock till five, being shut 
during the previous part of the day. Y'’ould you 
on that supposition in any degree qualify your 
previous answer, to the efl'ect that nothing but 
total closing of the public-houses on Sunday 
would, in your opinion, be effectual ; do you not 
think that some benefit would result from such a 
degree of restriction as 1 have spoken of? — The 
short time in which people would have to drink 
and get drunk might sensibly affect the total 
amount of excess committed, but I do not think 
it would so far affect the amount of excess com- 
mitted, but that very great evil would still remain 
untouched by such an Act of Parliament. It 
might diminish to some extent the total amount 
of excess on Sunday, but it would still leave such 
an amount of intemperance that I think such an 
Act of Parliament would prove to a great degree 
ineffectual as a means for preventing drunkenness. 
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496. Chairnxan.] Will you inform the Com- 
mittee what you are? — I am a Silk Weaver by 
trade. 

497. And foreman to Messrs. Pirn Brothers, 
are you not? — Yes. 

498. How long have you been an operative 
workman yourself in Dublin? — For 27 years. 

499. I suppose you arc pretty well acquainted 
with the feelings and customs of the people of 
which you have raised yourself to be one of the 
heads ? — Yes. 

500. Are you a teetotaller ? — 'No. 

501. What is your opinion with regard to the 
desirableness or undesirableness of closing public- 
houses on the Sunday ? — I believe it would effect 
a gi-cat deal of good. I have had the manage- 
ment of a number of men for the last 17 years, 
and scarcely a Monday passes but a number of 
them are absent frojn their W'ork, and sometimes 
they ai-e absent the following day too ; indeed it 
(tften occurs for tlie entire week ; the drinking 
in public-houses with these men generally com- 
mencing on the Saturday evening, and I believe 
if they had not the opportunity of returning to 
It on the Sunday they would settle down steadily 
to their work on tlic Monday morning, but if 
they get drunk on the Sunday night they are not 
able to work on the following day; then they 
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h.ave the public-houses to return to again, and on 
the next day, and sometimes for the whole of the 
week. 

502. Major Gavin.] As long as the money lasts, 
in fact ? — Yes, or as long as the credit lasts ; that, 
of course, leaves their families destitute or in 
want. 

503. Chairman.] Of course there are some sober, 
steady men, who will not drink whetlicr the public- 
houses are open or not ? — Many. 

504. And there are some determined drunkards? 
— There are some, but that class are the fewest in 
number. 

505. Supposing the public-houses were closed, 
what do you think would be the result with regard 
to determined drunkards ; do you think they 
would lay in a stock of drink on the Saturday? — 
I think not. 

506. Is there not a large class of people who 
are not determined drinkers, and who do not par- 
ticularly want drink, but who, if the public-house 
is open, are not strong enough to resist the tempt- 
ation which is jrresented to them ? — There are a 
large number of people who would not go into a 
public-house under any circumstances, and there 
are others who would not go in at all, only that 
perhaps they meet a friend who induces them to 
go in and have a glass of beer or something else ; 
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and then there is another glass and so on, till they 
all get intoxicated. I feel that if the temptations 
were not put in their way those men would not 
drink. 

507. What is your opinion of the wishes, gene- 
rally, of working men in Dublin ; do 3 ’'Ou tliink 
they would rather the public-houses were shut 
or open? — I believe that the general opinion on 
the matter is that to shut them up w'ould be a 
sort of class legislation ; still I think that if the 
public-houses were shut up that feeling would 
pass away, and that the working classes would be 
perfectly satisfied after a time. 

508. Do you think that the working men want 
the public-houses open on Sunday, in order that 
they may obtain drink for their meals ; do they 
generally take beer with their meals? — Yes; 
generally on Sunday at dinner. 

509. What would they do if the public- 
houses were shut on Sunday ? — They could pro- 
vide themselves on Saturday with half a dozen 
bottles of ]7orter if they wish it. 

510. You do not think that they would find 
that inconvenient? — No, I should think not. 

511. You say that they generally take beer 
with their dinner on Sunday ; do they w'ant it 
again for supper on Sunday ? — It is not cus- 
tomary to take suppers in Dublin. 

512. In your opinion is drinking increasing, or 
diminishing, among the working men of Dublin? 
— I think it is increasing. 

513. What makes you think so? — It is my 
own observation from my youth. I think there 
is a vast dift'erence between what there was 20 or 
30 years ago, and what there is now ; it was then 
a rare thing to see boys frequenting public- 
houses, and now it is a common thing with boys, 
from 15 years old upwards; you find them in 
different parts of the city on Sunday morning, 
particularly in the Earl of Meath’s Liberties 
where I reside, and you find them in the public- 
houses spending what they get from their parents 
out of their small wages for the week’s work; if 
there were no public-houses to go to they would 
spend their Sundays in a different manner. 

514. Where do you think tlie working men 
and hoys would pass their Sundays if the public- 
houses were not open ? — In fine weather there is 
the Pliccnix Park, and there are several other 
nice places, where they can enjoy themselves, and 
walk and sit. 

515. And in the winter, I suppose, they might 

stop at home ? — In the winter they might stop at 
home, or go to their places of worship, then come 
I’ome and sit for an hour or two, and tlien so to 
bed. “ 

516. Do you, or do you not, think that the 
working men, as a class, would feel that the 
only comfortable place for passing the Sunday 
was shut up, if the public-houses were closed ? — 
A portion of them would think so, but some 
would think otherwise. 

517. Do you think that auy inconvenience 
would be felt by young men and others living in 
Dublin away from their families, if all the eating- 
houses were closed on Sunday for the sale of 
drink ? — I think they would be very little incon- 
venienced, and that tlie amount of good to he 
effected would counterbalance the inconvenience 
that a few people might suffer from the closing of 
those places. 

518. Y ou do not think there is a large class of 
working men, or men just above the worlduo- 
class, who are dependent upon public-houses and 
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eating-houses for their meals on Sunday ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

519. Do you think that any great inconveni' 
ence would be felt by the people who might be 
considered travellers, coming from a distance, and 
being able to get nothing to drink? — There 
would be great iucouvcnience, of course, if a man 
came in from Liverpool, for instance, and wished 
some refreshment; no doubt he would think it a 
great hardship if he could not get it. 

52U. But that is not a large class, I suppose? 

No, not on Sundays, certainly. 

521. Is it much the practice for the working 
classes aud the middling classes to go out into the 
country, ou Sundays, to Bray or to Kingstown, 
when the weather is fine? — Yes, what I call the 
respectable portion of the working classes very 
often take a ruu to Kingstown or Bray, on a fine 
Sundaj' evening. 

522. Do such parties take provisions with 
them? — If they go to Bray, and such places, they 
take provisions with them generally ; say a man 
and his wife, and a portion of his family. 

523. What do they have to drink on those 
occasions ? — Very often they bring a little drink 
with them. 

524. Would a party who was spending a Sun- 
day at Bray be inconvenienced by fin ding the 
public-houses closed? — They might feel it a little 
inconvenient if they have brought no drink with 
them. 

525. But you do not think that would be a 
great hardship ? — No. 

526. Supposing it was not considered possible 
to close the public-houses altogether in towns on 
Sundays, and they were kept open for a certain 
number of hours, what, in your opinion, -would be 
the best hours to select for that purpose ? — The 
best hours would, in my opinion, be from two to 
four, if the public-houses were kept open at all. 

527. Do you think it would do any good to 
keep up the restriction which exists in the Bill 
foj- allowing drink to be sold for consumption off 
the premises? — I think if you allowed it to be 
sold on the premises, the evil would be just as 
bad as it is now, for in those two hours many men 
would take as much drink as would put them in 
the way of getting more in the best way they 
could. 

528. But do you think there would be an ad- 
vantage in forbidding the sale of drink to be con- 
sumed on the premises, if they were allowed to 
sell the drink to be taken away? — Yes, I <.hin1f 
it would be a great advantage not to have the 
drink consumed on the premises. 

529. Why do you think that? — Because I 
believe if the drink was allowed to bo drunk on 
the premises, some men would take so much in 
those two hours, that they would get neai-ly in- 
toxicated ; they would desire to take more, and I 
believe that if public-houses were allowed to be 
open for a portion of the day, there would be op- 
portunities of getting more, and bringing it home. 

530. But suppose that the drink -was not 
allowed to he consumed on the premises, do you 
think that worlriug men would club together and 
buy, say a gallon of whisky, and go somewhe^J 
else to have a carouse ? — Very few of them. 

531. A good many, perhaps, would buy some 
porter to take home to their families ? — Yes, but 
I think very few would club together in the way 
you speak of. 

532. You do not think that houses in connec- 
tion -with the public-houses would be opened for 
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tlie purpose of letting men in to drink ; say a 
house near a public-house into which men might 
fetch a gallon of whisky and drink it? — Thei-e 
mio-ht be some. 

533. But do you think that would be common ? 
— No, I do not think that it would be common. 

534. What is the usual beverage 
of the working classes in Dublin? — Porter, or 
ale. 

535. Mr. Stacpoole.~\ Do '.hey drink much 
whisky ? — They do. 

i.536. Mr. Leader."] — You said you thought that 
a Bill of tins kind might be felt as class legisla- 
tion by the working people in Dublin? — By 
many of them. 

537. Do you think that feeling would be 
sti’ong ? — I think it is pretty strong at present, 
but I believe that after a short time it would 
pass away. 

538. Do you not tiiink it would be ver-y unad- 
visable in tliese times to give any excuse for any 
feeling of that kind ? — I think the better portion 
of tlie working classes would feel satisfied after 
the Bill became law, because they would see the 
good effects of it. 

539. Mr. Stacpnole.] Do the working people 
of Dublin drink more whisky or more ale, do 
you think ? — I could not say ; some drink porter, 
some drink ale, others drink whisky. 

540. Mr. Dawso7u] Did I understand you to 
say that you thought if the time for which the 
public-houses were open was confined within a 
short space, people would drink just as much, 
and that the mischief would be as great as it ever 
was ? — The evil would be nearly as great if they 
were allowed to consume tlie drink on the pre- 
mises, I think. 

541. Pollard-Urquhart.] Suppose the act 
allowed beer or porter to be sold for consumption 
off the premises on Sunday, but not spirits, do 
you think that could be enforced, or that it 
would be abused? — I think whisky would be 
sold directly. 

542. You stated that the working classes drink 
porter and ale on Sunday ; is that generally 
draught porter ? — Draught porter. 

543. Draught porter laid in ou Saturday would 
of course spoil, but people could lay in bottled 
porter, could they not? — Yes. 

544. But the expense of having bottled porter 
or ale would be much greater than that of having 
draught porter or ale, would it not ? — The differ- 
ence would be trifling. 

545. Mr. Pm.] What is the usual dinner-hour 
for the working classes? — From two to three. 

546. What meal do they take after dinner ? — 
Tea between six and seven. 

547. Do you kuOAv of any working man who 
is in the habit of taking supper ? — I cannot say 
I do. 

548. It is not usual, at all events? — It is not 
usual, but some may do it. 

549. You do not think it would be needful to 
keep public-houses open in the evening of Sun- 
day for the purpose of sujiplying di-iuk for those 
few who take supper ? — ^No ; and I think it 
w^ld be a very great evil in other respects. 

550. In England it is very much the habit of 
working people to take supper ? — No doubt. 

551. But it is not customary in Ireland? — It 
IS not at all customary in Dublin. 

552. Are there a large number of persons 
employed in the public-houses? — Yes; large 
numbers of young men are employed, and the 
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tendency of our times is to shorten the hours of 
labour, and that is a class that is very much 
overlooked ; for six days in the week their hours 
are 17 hours a day, and eight or nine hours on 
Sunday ; they are an intelligent class of young 
men. 

553. And you think it would be a great ad- 
vantage to those young persons to have a weekly 
day of rest, I suppose? — A very great advan- 
tage indeed. 

554. Would not the advantage bo considerable 
if they even had to attend on business from two 
to four, and had the remainder of the day to 
themselves? — No doubt. 

555. Do you think their time would be spent 
well if they had It ? — I do ; they are a very in- 
telligent well-conducted class of young men. 

556. Sir Graham Montgomery-] What propor- 
tion of the working men in Dublin do you think 
take supper, would you say one in 10 ? — No, not 
so many as that. 

557. Then you think the proportion is so very 
small that it would not be desirable to keep the 
public-houses open, say from eiglit to nine, even 
if it were for the purpose of selling liquors to be 
drunk off the premises ? — I think not ; I think 
there \yould be more whisky than porter sold in 
that hour. 

558. Mr. Murjihy.] You stated that your opi- 
nion was tliat if the public-houses were kept 
open for two hours on the Sunday, men would 
have au opportunity of taking such a quantity of 
liquors as would induce them to go and look for 
more wherever tliey could get it?— Yes. 

559. Even if they were not allowed to con- 
sume it on the premises ; did I understand you 
to say that? — No, my meaning was the contrary 
of that. 

560. But what difference would it make if 
they were allowed to buy the drink and consume 
it next door ? — I think they would not lay it in 
for the purpose of making an evening of it ; but 
that they would only get what drink was neces- 
sary for their dinner, or perhaps a little more. 
I do not believe they would think of getting in 
a quantity for the purpose of intoxicating them- 
selves. 

561. But suppose in a veiy lai'ge number of 
instances the middle class or lower class of 
public-houses, the proprietors found it to tlieir 
advantage to hire a house next door to their 
own house, and the public-house was kept open 
for the sale of liquor, for, say, two liours on 
Sunday, and people could go and drink it in 
this unlicensed house under the name of an eating 
house or any otlier name, would not exactly 
the same effect be pi-oduced as if the people wlio 
came to this unlicensed house to drink were 
in a tap-room? — No; 1 think it would only be 
tlic lowest class that would avail themselves of a 
house of that kind. 

562. But would not the same class avail them- 
selves of a house of that kind as now avail them- 
selves of the taproom? — Suppose a public-house 
is open for two hours on a Sunday, the liquor to 
be drunk on the premises, lialf-a-dozen tradesmen 
meet on the Saturday and ask others in as friends 
to have a treat. Number one is asked what he 
would take, and he says he will take a glass of 
ale. Number two returns the treat of number 
one, and so on, till they have had half-a-dozen 
glasses of ale. No■^v the custom of this country is 
very different ; half-a-dozen men will go in and 
call for a glass of ale each man, and they will be 

D 4 satisfied. 
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satisfied, and wiU go away ; but in Ireland a man 
■will not take a treat from another without re- 
turning it ; so that if they take six or eight treats 
they go away under the influence of drink, and 
very much disposed to get more wherever they 

563. But supposing they have all the oppor- 
tunities which you describe, and all the tenden- 
cies to treat each otlier, ndiich are shown in tap- 
rooms, and suppose they have similar op 2 )ortunities 
in a house next door, do you not think the custom 
•would spring up of buying the liquor at the 
public-house to be drunk next door ; and ■would 
not that he likely to occur in the very same class 
of people as 'rt'ould use the tap-room? — No, not 
in the same class of people ; half-a-dozen people 
may go into a public- house of a respectable class, 
but they would not go to a house set apart for 
evading the law. 

564. But there would be no evasion of the law 
in that case ? — Yes, to some extent it would be 
driving a coach and six through an Act of Par- 
liament. 

565. The present Bill proposes that you may 
buy any amount of liquor you wish, but that 
you may not consume it on the premises, within 
the precincts of the place where it is bought ; 
but I understand you to express the opinion that 
nothing but the total closing of public-houses on 
Sunday would effect any real substantial good? 
— I think that the total closing of public-houses 
would be the best plan. 

566. Do you think the plan proposed by this 
Bill of allowing any quantity of drink to be 
bought within restricted hours, but not to be 
consumed on the premises, will produce any 
appreciable effect? — Very little, I think. 

567. Major Gavin-I Do I understand you to 
say that there are young men in Dublin who are 
worked 17 hours a day ? — Yes, the assistants in 
the public-houses are worked from six in the 
morning till half-past 11 at night. 



568. Your opinion is decidedly that if this 
Bill is to have any effect it should go for the 
total closing of public-houses on Sunday? — Yes. 

669. Mr. Stacpoole.'] Your plan would be 
closing public-houses from half-past 11 on 
Saturday till six on Monday morning? — It 
would. 

570. Major Gavin.~\ Do you think that if the 
public-houses were open for two hours a day the 
frequenters of public-houses, knowing tlrey had 
only those two hours before them, would drink 
whisky instead of porter, because it was tlje 
stronger liquor? — No, I think that would not 
induce a man to change his favourite drink for 
the purp^ose of getting drunk. 

571. I think you stated that people would 
drink as mucli in the two hours as would do 
them a great deal of mischief? — I was ashed 
whether if houses were left open for the sale of 
beer and porter only, what I thought the result 
would be, and I said that whisky would be sold 
as well as beer ; and where whisky is consumed, 
there is more drunkenness and irregularity 
and noise, than if there was nothing but beer 
sold. 

572 . Chairman.'] Do you think it would be 
worth the while of a i)ubiiean of the lower class, 
in order to evade a law against drinking on the 
premises, to take a house next door into which 
people might go and drink what they liave 
bought in his public-house ; do you think it 
would be worth his while to pay a rent for that 
house next door, and keep it up for the use of a 
few people on Sunday only, that is to say, for 52 
days in the year? — I do not. 

573. Mr. Pollard-Urquhart.] Are there such 
things as working men’s clubs or institutes get- 
ting up around Dublin ? — There are trade socie- 
ties. 

574. But I mean places of resort for reading 
the papers and things of that kind ? — Not that I 
am aware of. 



Mr. Michael John Ralph, called in ; and Examined. 



575. Chairman.] Aee you President of tlie 
Association of Spirit Grocers of the city of 
Dublin ? — I am a member of it. 

576. And you attend hero to give evidence at 
their request? — Yes. 

577. How many spirit grocers are there en- 
rolled in that association in Dublin? — There are 
between 200 and 300 spirit grocers in the city 
of Dublin, but I cannot say how many there are 
in the association. 

578. Arc the greater number of the spirit 
grocers members 01 your association ? — Yes. 

579. So that we may take what you say as 
representing tlioir opinions ? — Decidedly. 

580. Have you read the Bill now before this 
Committee? — Yes, I know the tenor of it. 

581. Is it your opinion that it would be desir- 
able to diminish the facilities for the sale of drink 
on Sundays? — I think if it could be done it 
would be desirable. 

582. Do you think it could be done? — I think 
not, •without first altering the licensing system of 
Ireland. 

583. But assuming for a moment that the 
licensing system were regulated in any way you 
please, you think it would be possible, and, if pos- 
sible, desirable to diminish the number of hours 



for the sale of intoxicating drinks in Ireland on 
Sunday? — I think so. 

584. Do you think it would be possible to pro- 
hibit the sale of into.xicating drink in Ireland 
altogether on Sunday? — I think it would be very 
difficult. 

585. But would it be desirable ? — I think it 
would be desirable if it could be accomplished. 

586. I do not mean theoretically but prac- 
tically desirable on the whole?— I think it could 
be done. 

587. Do you think that it would be desirable 
as well as practicable ? — Yes. 

588. Then do I understand you to say, that 
you would be an advocate for the total closing of 
public-houses [on Sunday? — Yes, I would if the 
licensing system was altered. 

589. I am assuming that everybody who sells 
drink in every possible way is to be prohibited 
from selling it on Sunday; would you be an advo- 
cate for that prohibition ? — I would. 

590. Do you think everybody else would be in 
favour of it? — I hav'e been for 24 years a spirit, 
grocer, and I do not think people generally would 
be in favour of it. 

591. Do you think they would generally be in 
favour of some amount of restriction ? — I think 

that 
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that the working claeses eeeni to be displeased at 
being interfered with at all. 

592. That of course applies to the City of 
Dublin, to which your experience is confined ? — 
Yes. 

593. Supposing it was desirable to diminish the 
hours for the sale of intoxicating drinks on 
Sunday, do you think a distinction could be kept 
up between selling drink to be consumed on the 
premises, aud selling drink not to be consumed on 
the premises? — Quite easily. 

4 594. If a publican were allowed to sell drink 

not to be consumed on the premises you think 
that would not lead to drinldng on the premises ? — 
Certainly not ; that practice exists in our own 
trade. 

595. And the law is enforced against you ? — 
Decidedly. 

596. So that you think it could be done against 
any one else? — It is quite possible. 

697. Suppose it were considered desirable that 
shops of all sorts for the sale of intoxicating drinks 
should be kept open for a limited extent on 
Sunday, only for the sale of liquors not to be con- 
sumed on the premises, what would be the hours 
for •which you would think it most necessary 
to keep them open; Avould it be in the middle 
of the day? — Yes, I should say from three to six. 

598. Is there any necessity, do you think, for 
leaving them open for the purpose of getting 
drink for supper at a later hour of the day ? — 
Generally speaking the working classes do not 
want supper ; but there is a class above them 
who would be very much inconvenienced if 
they were unable to send out for drink for their 
supper. 

599. What class is that? — The class of mer- 
cantile clerks, who have servants of their own to 
send out for their drink. 

600. Could they not send out before six 
o’clock ? — They send out for it according as they 
want it. 

601. Do you think that it would be a serious 
inconvenience if they were unable to get it ; it 
is an inconvenience, no doubt, if a man has not a 
shop from which he wants something always 
open, or open next door ; but would you con- 
sider it a sensible inconvenience that that class 
should not be able to get drink after six o’clock 
in the evening ? — I should not say so. 

602. You agree that the working classes of 
Dublin do not habitually take supper? — Gene- 
rally they do not, but some do. 

603. They do not take beer with their supper 
generally, do they ?— I could not tell you ; they 
send out for a great deal at night some of them, 
and bring it to their own place in bottles. 

604. Do you think the best thing would be to 
forbid the sale of intoxicating drinks altogetlier 
on Sunday, and that the next best thing would 
be to forbid the sale of intoxicating drinks on 
Sunday for consumption on the premises ; and 
thirdly, if the public-houses should be kept open 
for a certain number of hours for the sale of 
liquors not to be drunk on the premise?, that the 
best hours would be from three to six ? — I think 

■feso. 

605. Now will you kindly inform the Com- 
mittee what are your views with regard to the 
distinctions that you think at present exist, and 
which ought not, in your opinion, to exist be- 
tween the diiferent classes of shops that are li- 
censed ? — We ourselves pay a higher license, 
and do not get the same privileges as those who 
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pay the smallest license ; the opinion of our 
trade is that tliere should be a uniform license 
granted, putting all classes on the same footing, 
and then it would be quite possible to pass the 
present Sunday Closing Bill, and there would 
be no inconvenience ; but if you j)ass it now, the 
parties who do not get those privileges would 
take pains to break the law. 

606. You propose, in fact, that there sliould 
be only one license ? — Yes. 

607. And that that license should authorise a 
man to sell wine, beer, and .spirits, and every 
species of drink? — Yes. 

605. And that it should authorise him to sell 
it for consumption on or oft the premises ? — 
Exactly. 

609. How would you propose that the .amount 
of that license should be regulated ? — According 
to the valuation of the premises. 

610. Aud tliat is what you wish to bring be- 
fore the Comraitlee? — Yes. 

611. l^ollard-Urquliart.'^ You stated just 
now that yon thought it would be inconvenient to 
some classes of people if they were not able to 
send to the public-house for spirits or beer in the 
evening of Sunday ; but on the other hand, might 
not it be an advantage to them not to be able to 
gratify their craving for more? — Yes, in seme 
cases. 

612. The probability is, thataperson, knowing 
that his friends would come to supper at a certain 
time, would send out for as much as avould be 
good for him and them, if he know he could not 
get it after a certain time? — No doubt; I tliink 
if a person had liberty to get what he required 
he would get what would suit him. 

613. But if he has had as much as is good for 
him and his friends he possibly might liave a 
craving for more ? — If the house was closed he 
could not get it. 

614. Might it not be an advantage on the 
whole if he were not able to get it? — Yes. 

615. Mr, Pirn.'] Your attention lias been called 
to the subject of beerhouses, and witli regard to 
licenses you stated you thought there oughtonly to 
be one system of licensing, do you mean that no 
one should be permitted to sell beer without the 
same license as is required for the sale of 
whiskey? — I would have a general licensing sys- 
tem, aud charge it pretty high, according to the 
valuation of the premises, wliich would keep the 
trade resjiectahle. 

616. Would your suggestion with i-egard to 
licenses interfere with the beerhouses ?-— Yes, it 
would do away with them. 

617. What objection do you make to the con- 
sumption of beer? — The present class of beer- 
houses iu Dublin are a very low class, and tlie 
authorities and all parties are very much against 
the present beerhouses. 

618. Do you think there is any other descrip- 
tion of drink sold there under the pretence of 
selling beer? — There is no doubt about it ; they 
are a very low class of houses. 

619. Mr. Murphy.'] You were saying that you 
would wish to make the liccuses of all persons 
who sell intoxicating liquors the same ? — Yes. 

620. That is to say, to have the licenses on the 
same principle, according to the valuation of the 
houses ? — Yes. 

621. What is the class of customers that you 
generally serve, aud what is the smallest quantity 
of liquor that you are allowed to sell ? — Half a 
glass of spirits. 

E 622. Does 
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622. Does your trade extend to anything but 
merely selling liquors? — Teas, sugar, and gro- 
ceries of every kind. 

623. Are you allowed to sell beer? — Yes. 

624. And any bind of liquor? — There are 
nearly half-a-dozen licenses, and it is confusing. 

625. But are you allowed to sell everything 
that a publican is allowed to sell? — Yes. 

626. Then what is the difference between him 
and you? — We are not allowed to have it con- 
sumed on the premises. 

627. But you may sell as small a quantity as 
half a glass, may you ? — Any quantity under two 
quarts of spirits. 

628. When a man comes into your place and 
buys a glass of whiskey, what does he sometimes 
do will) it? — He takes it away in a bottle, or he 
would drink it if I would allow him to do so. 

629. lias it ever occurred that a man has drunk 
it? — Very often. 

630. And is there, in faet, any possibility of 
preventing that ? — There is only a chance of pre- 
venting it. 

631. Graham Montgomery.^ Are you under 
penalty for allowing liquors to be drunk on the 
premises ? — Yes, a very heavy penalty, 50 1., and 
our license is cancelled. 

632. Pollard-Urqukart.'\ But you cannot 
always prevent it, I suppose ? — It is very hard to 
turn a good customer out of the shop. 

633. Besides, a man might toss off the whiskey 
before you could stop him ? — Yes. 

634. Sir Graham Montgomery.'^ Are your 
licenses under the same regulations as publicans’ 
licenses on Sundays? — We are compelled to shut 
up half an hour before them on Sundays, and every 
other evening. 

635. Major Gavini\ Are you a teetotaller 
yourself? — I am not. 

636. You stated that you thought it would be 
better to have the public-houses closed altogether 
on Sundays, I think? — That is my opinion. 

637. Do you think that it would be approved 
of by the public in general ? — I do not think it 
would. 

638. Do you think that it would give general 
dissatisfaction? — I think the 2)eople generally 
would be dissatisfied if they were debarred from 
getting refreshments. 

639. Chairman.'\ The only check that you 
have to prevent consumjjtion on the premises is, 
that you would not give a man your utensil to 
drink the liquor out of ; but if a man brings his 
own bottle, and gets half way to the door, unless 
you ran after him you could not prevent hia 
drinking off what he had bought? — No ; I could 
not, and I might be fined, and if a man came in 
under the influence of liquor, and got that drink, 
the Serjeant might summon me and fine me, and 
arrest the man, and all persons found on the pre- 
mises. 

640. Your only check is, that you do not give 
the man your glass ? — Just so. 

641. Major Gavin.'] When a man brings a 
bottle for the liquor that he buys, do you take 
the bottle from him andpourit in yourself? — He 
often brings in a bottle and pours it in himself, 
and when he does that he may drink it on the 
premises in spite of all I can do. 



642. Mr. Stacpoole.'] Does a man often drink it 
on the premises, or does he generally take it 
away?— He generally takes it away. 

643. Mr. Murphy^ What jmoportion of cus- 
tomers have you coming in to ask for glasses of 
whiskey, as compared with the customers who 
come in to ask for quarts of whiskey ? — A quart 
is a large quantity ; generally, we have bottles 
ready for noggins. 

644. How many glasses does a noggin hold? 
— Two. 

645. Wliat proportion have you been in the-y 
habit of selling of noggins, as against pints ? — 
Twenty to one I suppose. 

646. Mr. Piw.] How many sjnrit grocers do 
you say there are in Dublin? — Between 200 
and 300 ; over 200 at all events. 

647. You emjjloy a considerable number of 
young men as assistants ? — I employ two, and a 
couple of porters. 

648. Are there any of your own family em- 
ployed besides that ? — No. 

649. Your business is managed by yourself, 
and four assistants ? — Yes. 

650. I suppose it may be taken as a fair type 
of the class on the average; four assistants 
would be employed, generally, in each establish- 
ment ? — Yes. 

651. What are your hours of work? — We 
generally open between seven and eight in the 
morning. 

652. And shut when ? — At 11 to a moment. 

653. On Sunday you open at two and close at 
11 ? — Yes. 

654. Then your people are employed for 16 
hours a-day for six days in the week, and nine 
hours on the Sunday ? — Yes. 

655. Do you not think that very hard work ? 
— 1 have to do it myself. 

656. Then wmuld it not be a great comfort to 
yourself, and a great advantage to the peo^ile in 
your employ, if you had a weekly day of rest? 
— It would. 

657. A comfort worth some pecuniary sacri- 
fice ? — We should sacrifice a good deal by it; 
but our trade would be willing to do it if it were 
satisfactorily dealt with in other ways. 

658. Do you think that the persons employed 
in the trade would spend their time of rest well if 
they got it ? — I think, generally, they would ; 
they are a very good class of young men ; if they 
were not we should not keep them. 

659. Major Gavin.] I suppose you know 
pretty well all about the public-houses in Dublin? 
— Yes, very well. 

660. Is it the case that public-houses are open 
for 17 hours a-day, and during that time the 
servants are kept at work ? — There are very few 
of them open for tliat length of time. 

661. Do you believe that men and boys are 
kept at work for 17 hours in any instance? — 
Their time is occupied from the time they get up 
till they go to bed, except when they are taking 
their meals. 

662. Mr. PoUard-Urquhart.] Itwould be more 
correct to say that they are in attendance for those 
hours than that they are at work for those hours 
Yes, they are weighing tea, and serving whisky, 
and so on. 
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Mr. Patrick Pillsworth, called m ; and Examined. 



'663. Chairman.'] What are you? — A Grocer 
and Spirit Merchant in Dublin. 

664. You are also the owner of at least one 

uhlic-house ? — I am i he owner of three public- 

ouses, with retail licenses for consumptiou on the 

premises. 

665. You sell for consumption on the pre- 
. raises, as well as for consumption off the pre- 
’ raises? — Yes. 

666. Where are those houses of yours? — One 
is in Thomas-street, and two where I reside, in 
James’s-street ; one is a house which I have 
lately built. 

667. And both of them are, I believe, in a 
district of the town which is greatly inhabited by 
working men ? — Yes ; at least, James’s street is ; 
Thomas-street is more of a thoroughfare, but 
there are working people there too. 

668. How long have you been in the trade 
now ? — Twenty-five years. 

669. So that you have had a good deal of ex- 
perience of it? — Yes. 

670. What is your opinion with regard to the 
evil of drinking on Sunday : do you think there 
is more or worse drinking on Sunday tlian there 
is on other days of the week, in the case of work- 
ing men ? — I do not open my own house on Sun- 
days, but I think the class that chiefly frequent 
those houses on Sundays are more inclined to get 
drunk on Sundays than on other days. 

671. How long have you been in the habit of 
closing your house on Sunday ? — The house I live 
in I have not opened for three years, but the 
other houses I closed on January 1867. I suc- 
ceeded in getting 12 houses in Thomas-street 
closed, but out of the 12 there are only five that 
have kept to it. 

672. What is the reason of that; I suppose 
they found there was no use in shutting up as 
long as one or two of the houses kept open ? — 
There were 21 licensed houses in Thomas-street; 
out of the 21 four were to my knowledge open 
for business for years ; and one of those parties, 
when the other houses were closed, except the 
five that did not close ; one of those houses that 
had not opened from the time he was in business, 
which was a short time opened when the others 
closed, and thought he should do a large business, 
at the same moment his neighbour opened. I 
went to them and thought to get them to give 
their promise, and got them to sign a requisition 
which I advertised in the “ Freeman,” but it was 
of no use. 

673. In the town of Dublin, your experience 
shows that it is impossible to shut the public- 
houses by any voluntary agreement, because some 
people out of the number are sure to break the 
promise? — Yes. 

674. We have heard some complaints of the 
injury which might be done to people who have 
invested capital in public-houses by closing them 
on Sundays ; you have a good deal of capital in- 
. vested in public-houses yourself, have you not? 
-Yes. 

675. Have you lost heavily by closing your 
houses on Sunday ? — I am not aware that I have ; 
I have a retail license, but my business is more 
in the grocery and wine way. 

676. Mr. Murphy^ You do not depend on 
small consumption ? — To some extent ; I can sell 
a puncheon tire same as a distiller ; but mine 
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does not depend upon small gains so much as the 
others. 

677. The business of an ordinary public-house 
depends altogether on small consumption? — Yes. 

678. And you do not? — Not exactly. 

679. Chairman.] Do you think it would be a 
good thing if all the houses for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors were shut up in Dublin on Sun- 
day ? — I would rather not express an opinion. 

680. Suppose it were considered desirable to 
limit very much the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
do you think that it would be practicable to allow 
the public-houses to be open for a certain number 
of hours for the sale of drinks not to be consumed 
on the premises, or would such a law, in your 
opinion, always be broken through? — I do not 
know what law you could make ; no doubt many 
houses would not break the law, but there are 
things to be got in Dublin at two o’clock. 

681. Would there be any practical use in 
making a distinction between the sale of drink 
to be consumed on the premises, and drink not 
to be consumed on the premises? — I would not 
have it drunk on the premises, even if the houses 
were open ; my opinion about the beeidiouses is, 
that it was the greatest mistake ever made ; that 
it u’as an injustice to us, and has done a great 
deal of harm in Dublin to my own knowledge. 

682. Supposing it was considered necessary to 
leave public-houses open for a ceidain number of 
hours in the course of the day, what do you think 
would be the best hours for leaving them open? 
— From two to four, or from three to five. 

683. Would there be any sensiiile incon- 
venience, do you think, from people not being 
able to get drink for their supper after five 
o’clock ? — I think not. 

684. What do you think would be the best 
plan with respect to licenses ; would you agree 
with the last wiiness that it would be tlie best 
thing to have only one license for everything? — 
I think that it would be the best thing to have 
only one license for everytlnng, but I think you 
should do away with the license which lie has, 
because it can be so violated by people coming 
in and drinking on the premises against his will, 
but I think if you have only one general license, 
you do the retailer an injustice. 

685. Why do you do him an injustice? — Be- 
cause you give him the same privileges as the 
man who pays a heavy fine for his house. 

686. But suppose both the men pay the same 
license? — You put him on the same footing as 
the man who has property invested in a business. 

687. But every man pays for his house? — Yes, 
but every man cannot get that license ; there is 
no such thing as getting a new retail license. 

688. That is in consequence of the opinion 
held by the recorder, and I think very properly ? 
—Yes. 

689. But your view is that in conseiiucnce of 
the limitation of the retail licenses, high prices 
have been given for a house which has got a re- 
tail license attached to it, and that if you allow a 
man in another house to get a retail license by 
paying for it, you would do an injustice ? — There 
is no want of retail licenses in Dublin; on the 
contrary, I think there are too many. 

690. Mr. Murphy.] Arc you aware wlicthei- 
you get much custom between eight and nine on 
Sunday, or whether res})ectable tradesmen or 

E 2 mercantile 
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ilr. P. mercantile clerks might wish for something to 
Pillsworth. drink with their suiiper on week evenings — I 
cannot answer that question. 

26 March 691. Do you generally have much custom in 
i8G8. the way of liquor between eight and nine in the 
evening, or as much as at other times of the day. 
I mean, for liquor to be drunk off the premises ? 
— I cannot say. 

692. You have a great deal of practical know- 
ledge of the working of your own trade, and pos- 
sibly with regard to the habits of those people 
who go into taprooms and sit down to drink on 
the Sunday? — Yes. 

693. Do you think that the class of men who 
would commit an e.xcess on Sunday by taking 
more tlian was good for them, could be prevented 
from doing it if they had the power of buying the 
liquor, whether it was to be drunk on the pre- 
mises or not ? — It would be a check to some ex- 
tent. 

694. Do you think it would make any appre- 
ciable difference in a place like Dublin among 
that class of people who are detcmiincd to drink ? 
— There would not be so much temptation. 

695. Do you think it is likely that those par- 
ties would get together in houses near tlie public- 
houses which would gradually grow up into 
places of private resort on Sunday, for the drink- 
ing of liquor which was bought to be consumed 
oft' the premises ? — I tliink not ; I think the 
Dublin people would not club together in that way. 

696. 1 am speaking of people who are in the 
habit of going to taprooms? — I could hardly ex- 
press an opinion. 



697. Major Gavin.'] Are you a teetotaller? — I 
am not. 

698. Chairman.] It has been suggested that 
if liquors were allowed to be sold tor consump- 
tion off the premises on Sunday, it might be 
worth the while of a publican to get an empty 
room or a house next door where he could 
arrange so that people who wanted to drink what 
they had bought of him might take it into this 
place and drink it ; do you think it would be 
worth a publican’s while to pay the rent of a , 
house or a room for the whole year in order to 
arrange this jjlan of dodging the law for only 
52 days out of the year ? — I cannot say. 

699. Do you really think it icould be worth 
his while ? — It might be done in some cases. 
Reading over the Act, I see something about eat- 
ing-houses, and I think if you leave that loop- 
hole you will defeat your own object ; if the Bill 
passes with that clause you ivould have in every 
business street of Dublin -ivithin a month after 
the Act passed, at least a dozen bond Jide eating- 
houses that would supply a little food and a good 
deal of drink ; with regard to hotels, unless there 
were something else in the way of supervision 
than there is, a number of hotels would spring 
up, and I believe it is the case. 

700. Mr. Murphi/.] You think tlic establish- 
ment of eating-houses under the proposed Act 
would have the same effect as the taproom system 
has now? — Worse; I know from experience of 
the beerhouses that they have done a great deal 
of harm in Dublin. 
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Tuesday, 31si March 1868. 



MEMBERS PRESENT : 



Mr. Cubitt. 


Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. O’Neill. 


Major Gavin. 


Mr. O’Reilly. 


Mr. Leader. 


Mr. Pirn. 


Sir Graham Montgomery, 


ilr. Pollard-Urquhart. 


Mr. Monsell. 


Mr. Stacpoole. 



MYLES WILLIAM O’REILLY, Esq., in the Chair. 



Mr. Francis Lyons, called in; and Examined. 



701. Chairman.'] You are a Merchant, and 
are tlie Mayor of Cork ? — I am. 

702. Have you considered the question of 
limiting, or prohibiting altogether, the sale of 
intoxicating drinks on Sunday in Ireland? — Yes. 

703. And especially with regard to your own 
town ? — Yes. 

704. Do you consider that if it -was practicable, 
total closing of public-houses on Sunday would 
be desirable? — The only objection in my mind is 
the fact that the article which would be the 
least intoxicating is perishable, and that which 
is most intoxicating is not perishable ; so that 
the total closing of public-houses on Sunday 
might induce people to supply themselves with 
spirits rather than porter or ale beforehand. 

70o. Do the v'orking men and that class of 
people in the town of Cork consume a good deal 
of porter and beer? — Yes. 

706. Before their meals or afterwards? — I am 
rather inclined to think afterwards; I think there 
is a want of sociality among the w’orking classes, 
each in a desultory manner sitting here or there ; 
I think they do not get any spirits or porter at 
their meals. 

707. Do they ever drink beer or spirits with 
their families at home ? — Not to any e.xtent ; at 
least the cases of drunkenness seem to be such 
tliat we might argue that they are entirely owing 
to drinking in public-houses. 

708. But do they often, as an enjoyment on 
Sundays, get a quart of beer in their own houses 
do you think ? — I think not. 

709. Is there much Sunday drunkenness in 
the town of Cork ? — Not very much lately. 

710. But compared with the other days, is the 
drunkenness on Sunday considerable? — The dock 
is always heavier on Monday than for any other 
two days, but a great deal of that arises from 
Saturday night drunkenness rather than from 
Siitoday morning drunkenness ; people who have 
not been sober since the night before. 

711. You know the purport of this Bill, I 
presume ? — I do. 

712. In the first place, would you consider it 
possible to stop the sale of drinks altogether in 
country districts ? — I think it might be done in 
the country districts ; it has been done in fact. 

0.55. 



713. Do you think it would be advantageous 
if it were practicable ? — I think so. 

714. "Wlmt do you unagine would be the 
opinion of the country people in general ; w'ould 
they consider it an injustice or a hardship? — It 
would not be much of a hardship on the country 
people, because my experience leads me to this 
opinion, that it is after attending service on Sun- 
day that they go to the nearest house and drink ; 
when they leave it they have no facility for get- 
ting drunk afterwards, and if the temptation were 
taken away by closing the parish public-houses, 

I believe the agricultural population would not 
suffer any inconvenience at all. 

715. You do not think that the public-houses 
in the country districts supjily places of reason- 
able amusement and social intercourse to the 
country people ? — I tliink not, indeed. 

716. To come to the towns, and taking Cork 
as an example, do you think it would be prac- 
ticable to stop the sale of intoxicating drinks on 
Sunday altogether in Cork ? — I do not think it 
would. I think it would be utterly impos- 
sible. 

717. You think it would lead to breaches of 
the law? — Yes, certainly, even with the present 
law the breaches of it on Sunday morning are on 
a large average in Cork. 

718. You think the people would feel such a 
law a hardship? — Yes; I think they would. 

719. Do you think it would be possible or 
desirable to limit further than at present the 
times for the sale of intoxicating drinks on 
Sunday ? — Yes, I think it would be very bene- 
ficial. 

720. What hours would you suggest? — I think 

II o’clock is too late, and there is no use in it. 
I believe the consumption within public-houses 
after nine o’clock is very undesirable, and tliat 

eople who frequent public-houses after that 
our are of a bad class. 

721. You think that none but real drunkards 
are to be found in the public-houses late at night? 
— As a rule. 

722. "What hour do you think would be the 
earliest at which, without hardship to the working 
classes, the public-houses might be closed on 
Sundays? — I think eight o’clock. 

E 3 723. Do 
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Mr. 723. Do you tliink that they might be closed 

F. Lyom . then, or even earlier than that? — It is very hard to 
31 March form an opinion, a little experience would be the 
1868. only guide. We closed them at six for a fort- 
night during last March, but I think it was a 
great hai'dship on many people. 

724. Did you hear many people complain? — 
Yes. 

725. What class of people? — Not the poorer 
sort of people, but parties more in the middle 
class. 

726. Cut as to the hour at which public- 
houses open on Sunday, do you think it might 
be made later with good results? — Yes, I think 
it might be made three o’clock with advantage, 
in order to give those people who are so disposed 
an opportunity of returning home after they 
leave church without the temptation being put 
in their way. 

727. The greatest temptation to the working 
people is from the public-houses being open close 
to their places of worship, just as they leave on 
Sundays, is it not? — Yes. 

728. Great numbers of them, if the public- 
houses were closed at that time, would go home 
to their families, and if, on the other hand, they 
find the house open just as they come out after 
mass, they are likely to go in to get some drink, 
and stay there? — Yes,, it is a great tempta- 
tion. 

729. You think it would be an advantage to 
delay the opening till three o’clock ? — I think 
so. 

730. Do you think that those proposed changes 
would lead to any more violations of the law 
than at present exist? — No, because the prin- 
cipal breaches of the law on Sunday morning 
occur before 10 or 11 o’clock or eaidier. 

731. You consider that while there is a con- 
siderable amount of breaches of the law now, it 
would not he induced by the change suggested ? 
— I think not. At the present time, although 
breaches of the law are i-ather frequent, they are 
confined to a small number of publicans ; the 
great body of the publicans of Cork are very 
respectable. 

732. And to a small number of customers 
comparatively, I suppose? — Yes; people who 
are “ thirsty ” after their Saturday evening 
drink. 

733. What would he the effect of closing 
public-houses on Saturday evening earlier than 
they are now closed? — It would diminish the 
Sunday dnmkenness, and lighten the dock on 
Monday morning. 

734. Would it be better for the working 
classes that the public-houses should be closed at 
an earlier hour on Saturdays ? — Yes, because 
wages are paid on Saturdays, and if they had no 
temptation thrown in tlieir way, they would take 
more home to their wives and families, instead of 
spending their money in the tap-rooms. 

735. But do you think that a man who had 
not had the chance ol' getting drunk on Saturday 
evening, would be less inclined perhaps to get 
drunk on the Sunday morning ? — He would be 
in a much better state certainly for going to his 
prayers on Sunday morning. 

736. Do ^ou think in fact, with regard to a 
])urely agricultural district, there would be no 
difficulty or hardship in the total closing of the 
public-houses on Sunday ? — I cannot speak very 
I>ractically with regard to rural districts, but with 



regard to towns I may say that I think there is 
no parity whatever. 

737. With regard to large towns like Cork, 
you think that the only practicable course would 
be to diminish the number of hours for which 
public-houses were to be opened ? — Yes, I think 
it would be iinpo.ssible to close them altogether. 

738. Could you offer to the Committee any 
opinion as to the point where the limit between 
town and country would have to he drawn? — It 
would be very bard to draw that limit ; we liave 
towns of 6,000 inhabitants where they close t^ie 
public-houses altogether on Sundays. 

739. What is the population of Cork? — About 
90,000. 

740. How do you think that the case would 
stand with regard to a place like Queenstow’n ? — 
At Queenstown there is a large seafaring popu- 
lation, and a pilot arriving from his cruise, and 
coming ashore from his vessel, would find it very 
hard if he could get nothing in the shape of re- 
freshments. 

741. The ca£C would be analogous to that of 
Cork, you think? — I think so. 

742. Are you aware that there is a provision 
in the Bill before this Committee, distinguishing 
between tlie sale of liquors to be consumed on 
the premises, and the sale of liquors to be con- 
sumed off the premises ; do you think that is 
a distinction which could practically be well 
worked ? — My opinion is that wherever liquor is 
sold it should be as much as possible consumed 
in the place of sale, where the character of the 
people who hold the house is responsible for the 
good conduct of the consumer while drinking it. 

743. Mr. Pollard- Urquhart.'] You stated, I think, 
just now, that you feared such restrictions as are 
proposed by this Bill might lead to the drinking 
of more whisky and less beer on Sunday, because 
beer would spoil if it were kept, whereas whisky 
would not? — I said I thought that the total 
closing of the public-houses on Sunday would 
have that effect. 

744. Tlien, taking it from that point of view, 
do you tliink that i? beer is allowed to be sold 
during certain hours of the day, and drank off the 
premises, the permission would be abused ? — I 
think the restriction to consumption off the pre- 
mises would tend to drive people into houses over 
which the law would have no control, and for the 
good management of which nobody would be 
responsible. 

745. But do you think that if beer were al- 
lowed to be sold for consumption off the premises, 
whisky would be surreptitiously sold instead of 
beer ? — I think so ; I think that if there were 
any illicit sale, it would be of spirits, and not of 
beei\ 

746. I am supposing tliat the sale of beer was 
not illicit; do you think that people would pre- 
tend to buy beer, and carry av'ay spirits instead? 
— I think the tendency would be that way. 

747. You stated you thought the middle class 
in Cork would feel the total closing of public- 
houses on Sunday a great hardship; do you mean 
tlie better order of mechanics, or do yon mean 
shopkeepers? — 1 mean the better order of in«- 
chanics and shopkeepers, and their assistants. 

748. You a]jpear to think that the selling of 
beer to bo drunk off' the premises would lead to 
more mischief than the selling ofheer to be drunk 
upon the premises ; but, on the other hand, might 
not a man who had bought beer to be consumed 

off 
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off the premises have a little conviviality with his 
friends or his family without getting drunk, 
whereas if he drank his beer at the public-house 
he might get dangerously drunk ? — Yes; but if 
the beer was allowed to be sold on the premises 
as well as off, he would have the option; while in 
the case of the consumption being only allowed on 
the premises he would have no option ; in the case 
where he could only drink the beer off the pre- 
mises he might be drawn into worse company 
than he would find at the public house. 

,y^49. But people do not get drunk when they 
are sitting ■with their families as a general rule ? 
-No. 

750. If liquors wei-e allowed to be sold to be 
drunk off the premises, do you think it would be 
more generally sold for the purpose of being 
drunk at home by a man with his family, or do 
you think people would go to illicit houses to 
drink it? — I fear that illicit houses would start 
up in large numbers, and that the consumption at 
such places would increase in larger proportion 
than the consumption -which would take i)lace at 
home among people’s families. 

751. You think that the drinking in illicit 
places would do more harm than would be 
counterbalanced by the good which might arise 
from the increased consumption at home with 
the family ? — 1 do. 

752. Mr. Murphj.'] You are aware that until 
the passing of the Act of 1860, commonly called 
“ Gladstone’s Act,” all public-houses \vere com- 
pulsorily closed at nine o’clock on Sunday even- 
ing ? — Yes. 

753. I believe it was not in consequence of 
any intention of Gladstone’s Act, but the result 
of the extension of the hours to 11 o’clock to a 
certain class of houses mentioned in that Act, has 
been that the law has been construed to mean 
tliat public-houses might now have that privilege 
which they previously did not have ? — Yes. 

754. Are you of opinion that if the practice 
which prevailed before the passing of Gladstone’s 
Act was now had recourse to, namely, the limi- 
tation of the hours to nine o’clock in the evening, 
it would be much more beneficial than the present 
state of things ?— A great deal. 

755. Do you, or not, think that a kind of 
invidious distinction might be created if bouses 
under Gladstone’s Act were allowed to remain 
open to 11 o’clock, while public-houses were 
compulsorily closed at nine o’clock ? — I certainly 
do think so. 

756. "VYould you then think that in order to 
get rid of any such grievance, and to create a 
uniformity, if a new Act was to be passed tlie 
limitation of hours should extend to all places 
where liquors were sold? — Yes, certainly. 

757. 1 think you said that eight o’clock would 
be, in your opinion, a good hour to fix for the 
final closing of public-houses on Sunday ? — Cer- 
tainly in -winter. 

758. Would you extend that restriction in 
winter to the houses which 1 have mentioned 
under Mr. Gladstone’s Act?— Yes; I believe 
they do more mischief than the public-houses. 

^9. You think that a uniform laiv with regard 
to the limitation of the hours ought to extend to 
aU places where liquor is sold in any shape ? — 
Certainly. 

760. Major Gaum.] You stated you thought 
that the closing of public-houses early on Satur- 
day night, would have a good effect in reducing 



the amount of drunkenness on Sunday ? — I think 
so. 

761. What hour on Saturday evening would you 
recommend for tlie closing of public-houses ?— I 
should say nine o’clock on Saturday evening 
would be a good hour. 

762. But if the merchants and leading men in 
Cork were to pay their men their wages on Friday 
instead of Saturday, do you not think that -would 
tend to dijiiinish drunkenness ? — In a "ood mea- 
sure, I think it would, but the practice has not 
been usual ; an employer likes to have the very 
last day he can get for paying a large amount of 
wages. 

763. But would it not be a great benefit to the 
working man if it lessened the temptations thrown 
in his way ? — Certainly it would ; our public 
bodies, such as the Corporation, and the Harbour 
Board, do pay the wages on Friday. 

764. What should you say to the idea of paying 
wages on Monday in the beginning of the week ? 
— I am afraid if that plan ■\^-ere adopted the men 
would be like the animal in La Fontaine’s first 
fable ; they would be very depourvus at the end 
of the week, and Sunday would find them famish- 
ing, because they would have spent all their 
wages. 

765. Are you aware that we have evidence 
before this Committee to this effect : that in 
Wexford and Tipperary, through the inriuence 
of the Ro7uan Catholic clergy, all the public-houses 
are closed on Sundays, and that such a thing as 
a person being drunk on Sunday is unknown ? — 
I am aware of that. 

766. Do you think it would be possible, by 
the passing of an Act for closing public-houses 
on Sunday, to carry out tlie idea in Cork with 

the assistance of the Roman Catholic clergy ? I 

do not think it would ; and furthermore, I t hink 
it would be an injustice, because if you dose the 
public-houses and the poorer classes see those 
who are better off than themselves going into 
their clubs and getting what tliey want to eat or 
drink, I think it would prove a source of discon- 
tent and a great cause of grievance. 

767. But we have evidence before us tliat there 
is no grumbling in these counties on account of 
the closing of public-houses on Sunday ? — It is 
very different in a small country town from what 
it is in a large city. 

768. Take Gorcy, witli a population of 5,000 
inhabitants; you can hardly call that a very small 
town, and the people might all be pretty familiar 
one -with another?— But, I am afraid, in Cork 
the system would not work at all. 

769. Do you think that if the Catholic clergy- 
man took the matter up ivith a strong liand, and 
if they were supported by the Jaw, tlie total closing 
of public bouses on Sunday could be carried out 
without giving great annoyance to the pcojile? — 
I think the total closing of the public-houses on 
Sunday would lead to a worse state of affairs by 
the creation of shebbeen liouscs to a very lar^e 
extent. 

770. Do shebbeen houses exist at all in Cork? 
— There have been cases recently of one or two ; 
I remember the time when they were rather fre- 
quent, but they arc dying out at present. 

771. Mr. Lcadcr.l Do you remember the time 
when wliisky was cheaper tliau it is now ? — Yes. 

772. Do you think that, compared with the 
population, there is less drunkenness now than 
there used to be? — I think in Cork drunkenness 

E 4 has 
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has diminished ; there used to be, I think, about 
80 Deo])le brought up ou Monday morning, and 
certainly for the last three years there have not 
been that number ; and last hlarch, when public 
houses were closed at six in the evening there was 
not a case at all in the dock. 

773. You think, in fact, that the increase in the 
price of spirits has diminished intoxication? — I 
should be inclined to think so, because people do 
not get so dangerously drunk even when they 
get a little tipsy from beer as they do upon 
wliisky. 

774'. You think there is a great difference be- 
tween the advisability of applying the law of 
closing to the country and to towns? — Yes; it 
has proved to be practicable in the country, and 
it has proved to be equally impracticable in the 
towns. 

775. Chairman.'] I think you advocate one 
uniform system of licensing applied to all dealers 
in intoxicating liquors? — Yes, the same license. 

776. And also the same hours for opening and 
closing ? — Yes, certainly. 

777. That would not apply, of course, at all to 
hotels, and to people stopping in them ? — Not at 
all. 

778. Taking the case of travellers; not tra- 
vellers stopping at hotels, but passing travellers 
that come from a distance; do you think they 
would feel any grievance if the hours for which 
public-houses opened were very much restricted ? 
— If there were reasonable hours allowed on Sun- 
day, there would be no cause of complaint. 

779. Probably you observe that by the Bill it 
is Intended to provide for that case, and also to 
provide for those who are dependent upon eating 
houses, and similar places, for their meals ou Sun- 
days ; is there in Cork any large class of persons 
who arc dependent on eating houses, and similar 
places, for their meals on Sunday, who would feel it 
a grievance if such places were closed? — The 
largest eating houses which we have do not allow 
liquor to bo brought in at all ; they belong to a 
company recently established. 

78Q. You do not think the exception with 
respect to getting meals at eating-houses is neces- 
sary in Cork? — I think it is necessary for this 
reason, that there are eating-houses where people 
would call for beer. 

781. But you think no more hours would be 
necessary for that purpose than for other pur- 
poses? — Just so. 

782. Perhaps you observe another clause in 
the Bill intended to apply to the case of people 
who might want what the working classes in 
London would call “ supper beer do you think 
the inability to obtain supper beer at the public- 
house would be felt as a want in Ireland? — I 
should be most inclined to keep public-houses 
open for one continuous period. In Cork there 
are nearly 500 public-houses, and the closing of 
them is a matter that requires the constant super- 
vision of the police. Once a day, I think, would 
be quite enough to ask the force to look after 
that, and there would be great difficulty in getting 
them to do it oftener. 

783. Opening the public-houses twice in the 
course of the day would increase the need of the 
presence of the assistants also, would it not? — 
No doubt. 

784. Do you think the young men employed 
in those establishments in Cork, feel it a hard- 
ship that they are called upon to work so long on 



Sundays, besides having long hours all the rest 
of the week ? — I am not aware. I know of 
public-houses which are shut altogether, and I 
suspect it is where they employ largely, and 
where besides the public-house business there is 
a retail business outside. 

785. Mr. Pollard-Urquhart.] Is it a habit 
among the working classes and shopkeepers in 
Cork to go to Queenstown, or some place of that 
kind, to spend their Sundays ? — In summer they 
go down by the steamer for trips. 

786- Would those people who wished to spgid 
their Sundays innocently in making excursions 
of that kind, experience great practical incon- 
venience from the total closing of public-houses 
on Sunday? — I think they might- 

787. Do you think they would experience any 
jjractical inconvenience from the partial closing, 
proposed by the Bill before the Committee? — I 
do not think so ; ray idea would be to leave the 
public-houses open for a continuous period which 
would suit the particular case you are putting 
very well, for the steamers leave, perhaps, at one 
o’clock, and come back at about six. 

788. Mr. Cuhitt.] Do you think there would 
be any necessity for keeping open after six 
o’clock? — I think, perhaps, six o’clock is too 
early. 

789. A suggestion was latelymade with regard 
to an English Bill, that six-day licenses might be 
granted with general advantage. Now, supposing 
a six-day license were obtainable in Ireland, do 
you think the public-houses would avail them- 
selves of it to any great extent? — The public- 
houses are quite numerous enough as it is, I 
think. 

790. But do you think publicans would avail 
themselves willingly of a license so restricted?— 
No, I think not. 

791. Mr. Murphy.] You are aware that on 
Sunday the recreation of the artisan class par- 
ticularly, and of other well-to-do people, is not 
exclusively confined to going in a steamer to 
Queenstown ? — Just so. 

792. You know that there is not a suburb, or 
a road leading to the country, where working 
men with their wives, daughters, and families, 
are not to be found on Sunday walking out, and 
taking their provision with them in the neigli- 
bourhood of some public-house or other ; if they 
could not get beer or spirits on Sunday at all, 
owing to the closing of the public-houses, do you 
thinlc the closing would prove a very great in- 
convenience to that particular class ? — I think 

793. Major Gavin.] I think you stated that 
there were about 500 public-houses in Cork ? — 
Yes. 

794. How long are they open on the week 
day? — From 7 to 11. 

795. For every day in the week ? — For every 
day in the week. 

796. How long are they open on Sundays?— 
From 2 o’clock to 11. 

797. Have you heard any complaints from the 
people working in those houses of the number of 
hours for which they work ? — No ; but I should 
imagine their case is ratlier a hard one. 

798. Mr. Monsell.] Do I understand you to 
say that the majority of people in Cork are, in 
your opinion, opposed to the measure recom- 
mended by this Bill ? — I think the hours fixed in 
the Bill are too short. 

799. Have 
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799. Have any petitions come from Cork on 

tlie subject to your knowledge ? 1 am not 

aware. 

800. Was there not a petition last Session ? — 
I am not aware. 

801. I have understood that there was a peti- 
tion, and that it was signed only by publicans, 
but you cannot say ?— I should imagine that the 
publicans would be the persons most interested 
in tlie getting up of such a petition. 

802. Do you really think that the majority of 
fee working population of Cork would be op- 
posed to a Bill of this kind? — Not to certain 
restrictions. 



803. But you think they would be totally op- 
posed to the total closing of public-houses on 
buuday ? — Certainly. 

804. Mr. Murphy.] You are quite of opinion 
that it would be inconvenient, both for the pur- 
poses of the police, and for the purposes of 
enforcing any restriction intended to be en- 
forced by this Bill, that intermittent hours of 
opening should be permitted on the Sunday ? — 
xes. 

805. You think continuous hours would be 
better? — Yes; and I am speaking from a magis- 
terial point of view. 



Mr. Robert Lindsay, called in ; and Examined. 



806. Chairman.] WiLL you kindly inform the 
Committee what you are ? — I am a Merchant and 
Manufacturer of Belfast. 

807. You are also an alderman and magistrate 
of the borough, are you not ? — I am. 

808. Have you considered the question, either 
of the total or the partial closing of public-houses on 
the Sunday ? — I have given the question a good 
deal of consideration. 

809. What is your opinion upon the subject 
generally ?— My opinion is that nothing short of 
the total closing of the public-houses on Sunday 
would be the right thing. 

810. Are you also of opinion that that would be 
practicable ? — I am of opinion that it is quite 
practicable. 

811. Will you be kind enough to state your 
reasons? — Before I came away, I took the op- 
portunity of obtaining from the police authorities 
every information which they could give me, both 
with regard to the effect of Sunday drinking gene- 
rally, on crime, and on the peace of the community, 
and also with regard to the means whereby a re- 
straining law if passed, could be carried out. I 
should think it would be well if the Committee 
would allow me to read, for their information, 
what certain members of the Belfast police force 
have conveyed to me. 

812. Will you behind enough to do so? — In 
the fii'st place I would hand in a verified report, 
for the years 1865 and 1866, showing the num- 
ber of parties arrested for drunkenness in the 
borough, and the number of parties arrested in 
the borough for being drunk and disorderly, and 
the number of parties arrested for all other 
offences put together. The general result of that 
report is this, that for the year 1865, there were 
3,900 persons arrested for drunkenness, 5,044 
persons arrested for being drunk and disorderly, 
and 1,339 persons arrested for all other offences 
put together. For the year 1866, there were 
4,173 persons taken into custody for being drunk, 
5,733 for being drunk and disorderly, 1,378 for 
all other offences. As there was not time to get 
this return made strictly accurate, it was talcen on 
the principle of the weeks in each month, multi- 
plying them into a total. Some of the weeks 
happen to be a little larger on the average, and 
hSnce the number of persons here quoted some- 
what exceed the actual number, in one 
case by 862, and in the other case by 860 ; 
but pi-actically speaking the tables show a pre- 
cise result, making a necessary allowance for 
those^ reduced figures. As regards the effect 
on crime generally in the town, I would adduce 

0.55. 



another instance. It will be in the recollection of 
the Committee that in 1864 very extensive 
riots occurred in Belfast ; after they bad gone on 
for a number of days the resident magistrates and 
the mayor together, issued an order for the total 
closing of the public-houses for two days, and they 
closed them at six o’clock for about a week on the 
other days. I have the mayor’s testimony that the 
immediate effect of the closing for the two days 
on the rioting was very marlted. I have here a 
return showing first the ordinary commitments 
for the week previous to that date, and then the 
commitments for the week in which the public- 
houses were thus closed ; in the one case the total 
number of persons committed for drunkenness 
was 95, and for other offences 74. That was when 
the public-houses were opened. In the other case 
the total number of persons arrested for drunken- 
ness was only 25, and for other offences 109 ; the 
latter being unduly large owing to riots not 
having ceased. I have also to state to the Com- 
mittee that the total number of public-houses in 
Belfast with retail licenses attached is 535. 

813. Mr. Monsell.] What is tlie population of 
Belfast? — About 150,000 ; the population is much 
larger than that of Cork. 

814. Mr. Murphy.] Whatisthe extent of area 
of the borough of Belfast?— It used to be about 
1,200 acres, but when the borough was enlarged 
it was enlarged to something like 5,000 acres. 

815. What is the distance from the centre of 
the town to the boundary of the borough?— The 
extreme distance would be a mile and a quarter. 

816. Mr. Monsell.] Is that the Parliamentary 
boundary? — No, that is' the municipal boundary ; 
the Parliamentary boundary is muclr smaller, j 
have to state that of those 535 public-houses 146 
are voluntarily closed the entire Sunday. Before 
I came away I had this document presented to 
me : “ Sir, Understanding that you have been 
summoned to give evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Sunday Closing 
Bill, we, the undersigned owners of public-houses 
in Belfast, beg to express our approval of a Bill 
for the total closing of public-houses on Sunday.” 

I left yesterday about tJjree o’clock, and this is 
signed by 23 or 24 people, and would have been 
signed by four times the number if time had per- 
mitted. In addition to these public-hou.ses in 
Belfast there are 102 spirit grocers, and -which, so 
far as drinking is concerned, are considered by 
the police authorities as more injurious tlian the 
public-houses. 

817. Chairman^ Why so? — In the first place, 
they are entitled to keep open day and night for 
F the 



Mr. 

F. hyons. 
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Mr. the entire week ; they are called in Belfast night- have read were brought before the meeting and 
B Tinfijuiii hmisGs as distinsuished from the regular public-- confirmed. i 

houses’. Their principal sale of drink commences 820. Mr. ilfo?J.?eZL] But the temperance people 
after the public-houses are closed. They have go further than you do, do they not?-lhe tern- 
the power by law of selling for consumption off perance people go further ; I was hstemng to a 
the premised hut in fact what tliey do sell is question put to the last witness with reference to 
mostly for consumption on the premises ; and in- public opinion, and I would say tlii^s, that moie 
a=much as they are empowered under their license than three-fourths of the inhabitants of Belfast, 
to keep spirits^on the premises, imlessthe police would go lor a measure to Pj-ejent the sale of 
succeed m discovering them in the very act of drinks m any way on the babbath. 
succecci in uibouveuxig ^ ^ 821. What data have you tor giving that 
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selling there can be no conviction. These night- 



— Mv data for that is froi 



iral iiW 



by'^means^ of Wck doors opening frequently into tercourse, and also from the numerous public 
.men yards, if a policeman eoines to the front door, nieelmgs that I have, attendeil, and irotn petitions 
_h. . : :,i^ r>„t. into the cominoii iirescnte 



houses keep a regular watch on the police, and opinion .• 
back d 

a policeman comes to me uoiii. uum, - j 

whoever is inside is turned out into the cominoii presented, and in fact from the gcneiai feeliii„ of 

frronnd, and it is impossible to get proof. Thepolice the town. , , -i -v- mi +„<. i 

might brin<r up the^rties thus turned out to give 822. Mr, Murph^.^ Y on mean now the total 
evidence l^uAhcyWl, as a rule, that their evi- closing of pubhc-houscs on 
dcnce would not be reliable. I will hand in the the vast number would go for the total closing 
■■ ’ ‘ of tlie public-houses on Sunday aitogethei. 

823. What portion ?— That I cannot exactly 
state. 

824. But a vast number? — Yes, a vast num- 
ber. I will now give the testimony of Sub- 
Inspector Hai-vey, of the police, a most intelligent 
gentleman. 

825. Chairman.'] Is he the head of the pobce 
in Belfast ? — He is second, but he, as I under- 
stand, takes charge of a special department, and- 
is the head of that department. 

826. Mr. Monsell] How long has he been in 
this position?— Hehas been in Belfast from three 



resolutions agreed to at a very large public meet 
ing held in the Ulster Hall on the 12th of March 
1867- The meeting was one of the moat influential 
that I have ever seen assembled in Belfast. The 
hall contains sometliing like three thousand, ant. 
it was full to excess. 'J?here were at tho.t meet- 
ing 19 ministers of various denominations, seven 
magistrates, with a veiy large representation of 
the corporation, and most of the leading merchants 
were more or less represented. _ 

818. How many magistrates are there 111 Bel- 
fast altogether ?— I suppose there are nearly 30, 
hut very few of them reside m the town 



SlYhmvmaiiYmiiiisterBofreligionarethere? to four years, but he has dso been at AtUone 
T .1 1,1 „K/vi,+ '=.(1 • T CTfl.tlipr that number and elsewhere, and knows the counti’y districts 



from the pnhSed : tLre might be others well. He says, “ By the extension ot the open 

in the body of the meeting, and I haye no doubt hours for drmkmg, from 9 till 11 o dook P-m- ™ 
,L, rherebere but those were on the platform. Sundays, drunkenness and immorahty haye been 
follows ; “ Moved by considerably increased. For example, numbers 



The first resolution was . 

the Kev. Doctor Cooke, and seconded by Rev. 
Robt. Hannay, that the common sale of intoxica- 
tino- drinks on Sundays is unnecessary, opposed 
to Sie interests of morality and social order, and in 
direct opposition to the requirements of Christi- 
anity.” Moved by Robert Lindsay, Esq._; 
seconded by W. L. Finlay, Esq. : “ That this 



of young men from the surrounding towns, such a 
Lisburn* Carrickfergus, Newtownai-ds, &c., come 
into Belfast on Sunday, intending to return by 
train, but by being induced or tempted to continue 
drinJdng till 11 o’clock, miss their train, and uot 
getting home, are tempted to spend their night 
at improper houses, whereby their morals are 
' ■■ The increase of these two 



mpptino- liails with lively satisfaction the efforts hopelessly vitiated. ,• v x. i 

now mSiing for the removal of so great an abuse, hours has e,auscd a great morease of distnrbanco , 
and earnestly desirino- they may be speedily prior to the extension till 11 0 clock a n 
crowned witLneecss.'plodgi itself to accord to dtinkiiig was turned out at nine o c ock, and 
the movement an energetic and hearty support.” though half drunk would most probably go to 
The next resolution was appointing Alderman his home, and so 

Lytle ,T f .Tomes P. Corry. Esep, .t.P„ and the work on Monday piommg, hut by bo mg allowed 

knoJary Secretary to forni a deputation to the opportnmty ot drmlang till 1 0 clock would 

London to wait m the Secretary of State with become quite mtoxioatod, and } J',® 

regard to the Bill then before Parliament on the went home, became quite imft.ted f°' * 

suhicct I hold In im- hand another return show- work. L oung men entrapped into a public-home 

sniijcci. 1 noiu , ^ find it harder to leave at the later hour, and thus 

by degrees imbibe a fixed taste for drink. While 
I was°on duty at Atbloiie, 1 found this to be the 
result.” 



ing'’the number of public-houses in the principal 
streets and thoroughfares of Belfast, as compared 
with the number of dwelling-houses in the same 

streets: in about 50 streets there are 364 public- rm, . x.i, x. „.o<, pn 

houses opposite 3,199 tlwelling-honscs, or show- C/ioirmun.] That means that he was on 

ing apnbhc-honse for eyeryeightdwelling-hon.es duty at Athlone when tlie change oeonned . 
and a fraction; these houses m-e in the leading Yes. ..When the pohoe on fennday e.emngs 

strlts and thoroughfares; there are altogether oleared out pnblie-honses at nine » 

m Belfast 26,000 divolling and other houses. Bel- fonndthemimichcasier to bepers.iaded to^^^^ 
fast is remarkable for the number of sm;.U separate than at 11 o clock. I give t n thei the 
houses wbioh it eoiitains ; there are about 1 8,000 of qt Head Constable I otter, win, s^s “i’ “Z 
snob houses in Belfast under tlie annual value of intcmperancehnsbecnlargely mctcasedb, M 

sl l m.ay mention in addition that there is a public selling. A ya, number won d neyciM ^ 

lLxi„„ 1..I,1 tlKr K.r urlint is G.'i.llwl f.hft Tciu- were it not for their being idle on bunday, ana 



meeti 

per; 



I held annually by wliat is called the Tein- were it not for 



Lcao-ue; it was hliy *<= '>"• 'f, S"“S 

Ulstei [all, where the meeting was enoriaonslv house to meet their uei^gUbours, am 



1 similar resolutions to those which \ the news of the week. 



, and to talk over 
"^The public-house, so far 
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as this latter feature is concerned, may be called 
the poor man’s news-room. Sunday closing 
■would have the best possible effect on the working 
community. A great many of the public-houses 
(140) keep their houses closed all Sunday, and 
otherwise conduct themselves respectably. Three- 
fourths, however, of tlie entire number keep open 
the whole of the legal hours, and this class, as 
a rule, take every opportunity of maldug a 
sale during the prohibited hours. .Many of these 
lia^'e back entrances made apparently for the 
^urj)Ose of enabling them to sell without detec- 
tion ; and where such entrances open out on 
common yards detection is impossible. Drinking 
on Sunday is largely the result of Saturday 
evening excess, the regular drunkard seeking on 
Sunday to continue his debauch. If public- 
houses were obliged to close at 6 to 8 o’clocli on 
Saturday evening, it would greatly lessen the de- 
mand for drink on Sunday.” He further goes on to 
say, tliat if public-houses were closed earlier on 
Saturday, it would lead to a much earlier closing 
of the smaller butchers, bakers, and grocers who 
now remain open till nearly 12 o’clock at night, 
pd who find it to their profit to do so, from the 
increased facility which it gives them to sell 
inferior provisions and meat; he states that his 
experience is, that Sunday evening is the great 
time of sale for drink both in Belfast and country- 
towns, the sale being quite as much as on tlie 
Saturday evenings ; he states that the class who 
are taken into custody on Saturday and Sunday 
are mostly tradesmen, and in the case of women, 
prostitutes ; -a^hen other u’omen are taken into 
custody, they do not put them int^the police cells 
to degrade them for ever, but take them to their 
homes ; he also gives as a fact within his expe- 
rience, that when the wages of working men are 
■wasted by Saturday and Sunday drinking, the 
families are forced to buy their food on crecUt at 
much higher prices, and when they cannot get 
credit, it leads to begging and sometimes to steal- 
ing. He adds, that the spirit grocers and 
shebeen houses exercise a most deplorable effect. 

I may say on my own account that, as em- 
ployers, our firm have found great difficulty in 
restraining young men and other employes from 
drunkenness ; we have found by experience that 
young men now getting free at 2 or 3 o’clock 
ou Saturday, and having all their Sunday to 
themselves, their leisure time has proved a vci’a' 
great temj)tation to get into wrong habits. 

828. Chairman.'^ You stated that in your 
judgment, three-fourths of the people in Belfast 
would be in favour of the total closing of ])ublic- 
liouses on Sunilay ? — I think so. 

829. Now what kind of statistical proof have 
you to produce to the Committee of tliaf state- 
ment?— I could not give you any statistical proof 
ot it ; there has not been a house to house can- 
vass made as yet ; the only proof 1 could give 
you would be from personal communications and 
irom the meetings to which I have referred, at 
which in no one case has there ever arisen any 
opposition. 

830. There has been no meeting held in Bel- 
liist against the total closing of public-houses on 
Sunday ? — No ; there was an attempt made last 
yeai' among tlie publicans to get up an opposition, 
but it brolvc down, for they were not able to .agree 
among themselves. 

831. And tiiere was no meeting held ? — No, 
none. 

0.55. 



832. Was that meeting in the the Ulster Hall 
an open meeting? — Yes. 

833. Was it attended by large numbers of 
working people ? — Yes ; and there was no amend- 
ment, and no dissent whatever. 

834. I believe tliat tlie Belfast people, when 
there is a difference of opinion, and they meet in 
the Ulster Hall, arc apt to express that difference 
of opinion very plainly ?— It would be rather a 
dangerous thing to hold such a meeting if there 
was a difference of opinion to any mai’ked extent. 

835. Thei'e have been petitions in favour of 
the total closing of public-houses on Sunday 
largely signed, from Belfast ?— Yes, last year. 

836. Has there been any petition against it, or 
against this Bill ?— I never heai-d of any ; if any, 
they were too trivial to attract public notice. 

837. Not even the publicans have petitioned 
against it ? — No. 

838. _ I am right in saying you are not a Roman 
Catholic, I believe? — I am a Wesleyan. 

839. Then can you certainly state that the 
feeling in favour of the closing of public-houses 
on Sunday is not confined to the Roman Catholic 
population of the north of Ireland ?— I should 
say that a great many of the Roman Catiiolic 
population would regard Sunday closing as a 
imon, but that the feeling is not really so uni- 
versal among them as it is amoiig other religious 
bodies. 

840. You think it is almost universal among 
the other religious bodies in the north ? — Yes, 
tbey_ regard it as a violation of the Sabbath a.s well 
as with reference to the evil of drinking. 

841. Do you think no inconvenience would be 
felt by the working classes from the total closing 
of public-houses on the Sunday, seeing that it 
would i)revent their getting liquor to consume 
with their meals ? — Not so far as I could imagine; 
in Ireland tlie population arc altogether different 
in their habits from the similar class in England ; 
beer or ale to dinner or supper is a very rare 
thing ; I should say it is not so used by the 
middle or lower classes, except to a very infini- 
tesimal extent ; spirituous liquors arc not used, 
or very rai-ely, at meals: in fact, I cauuot con- 
ceive that any inconvenience would arise from 
the total closing of public-houses on Sunday. 

842. Are there any classes of travellers, not 
people who are staying at hotels, but travellers 
from short distances, who would be incouve- 
nicnoed by not getting refreshment on Sunday. 

I mean, do you thinic there is any considerable 
number of such persons ? — I think not, and in- 
deed I do not regard spirits as any rcfresli- 
ment. 

843. But we are now s]>eaking of beer as well 
as of spirits?— Beer is mostly used by the better 
classes as a dinner beverage, and of ’course tliey 
do not send to the 2)ubhc-housc5 on Simda\-. 

844. Then anotlier objection has been raised 
to tlie effect, that it is the practice of the lower 
and lower middle classes of the inhabitants oi' 
Belfast to go out in the summer to thenoighbom-- 
hood of Bangor to enjoy their Sundays, and tliat 
they would be inconvenienced by the elo.<in'>' of 
the imblic-Jiouses? — There is always a clas.< ul‘ 
youug men who go out for jilcasure on Sundays, 
but it amounts to certainly less than five j)er 
cent, on the whole population, perhajis not (Jiio 
per cent. 

845. And you think that any people wlio do 
go out on Sundays to enjoy themselves with their 

F 2 fainilie.-^, 
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Mr. families, would not feel it as a sensible grievance 
jS. Lindsay, if the public-houses were not open?— I think 

not ; but if they did, the number of such persons 

31 March must be infinitesimally small. There may be 
’ one or two trains that go out on excursions in the 

morning, but as compared with the number of the 
population, they are so few as to be scarcely 
worth taking into account. 

846. I suppose you are pretty well acquainted 
with the country districts ? — Yes. 

847. Would your evidence apply more strongly 
to the country part than to the town? — In the 
country they are more sober than they are in the 
towns, and they arc more in favour of the tem- 
perance movement. 

848. Mr. Monselll Do you think that there 
arc greatnumbersof people who are notin practice 
very sober, but who are still anxious to have 
temptation removed out of their way ? — Yes, and 
I think the duty of the Legislature would be to 
remove their temptation. 

849. But, as a matter of fact, you think that 
there are many people who do not feel 
enough to resist temptation, and yei; would be 
o-lad to see the public-houses closed, so that it is 
not only sober people, but peopk who were very 
much other than sober, who desire a Bill of this 

liinil ? I can scarcely say what a confirmed 

drunkard would desire, but the sober and mode- 
rately sober would, as a rule, go for such a 
measure. 

850. How does it come to pass that there are 
such a number of public-houses in Belfast; is 
there no kind of supervision exercised by the 
magistrates as to their numbers ? — I should say 
that at one period the number of public-houses, 
even when the population was much smaller, was 
<n-eater than it is now, but there was a public 
movement got up and persevered in for a number 
of years, which led the magistrates to limit very 
much the number of licenses issued. 

851. And you say that there are fewer public- 
houses in Belfast now as compared wdth the popu- 
lation, than there used to be ? — Fewer. 

852. Mr. Stacpoole.'] Is the population ot Bel- 
fast increasing more than the population of 
Dublin ?— Yes ; in ten times the ratio. 

853. Mr. Monsell.l Did you ask the opinion of 
Mr. Harvey with regard to the practical work- 
ino- of the closing of the public-houses on Sunday ? 
— 'Ves; I asked both Mr. Harvey and Mr. 
Porter. 

854. And what opinion did they return to 
you? — The law at present gives the police very 
great authority over the regularly licensed public- 
houses ; they can enter them at any time, but the 
law is entirely defective with regard to the spirit 
o^rocers ; these men can bear a fine, and they are 
seldom caught, and one night’s sale of drink will 
make up the fine even if they are caught ; the 
suggestion has been made by Mr. Harvey and 
Mr. Porter, that instead of a fine they should be 
imprisoned, for, say the second offence. 

855. Do I understand you to say that Mr. 
Harvey is not in favour of the total closing of 
public-houses on Sunday?— He is entirely in 
favour of it. 

856. M.X. Pollard-Urquhart.'] Is there any very 
considerable itinerant labouring population in 
Belfast and its vicinity ? — I think not ; the work- 
ino- men are mostly employed in the town. _ 

857. For instance, people going to Lisburn 
and back again about their work ? — No ; if they 



exist at all it must be to a very inappreciable 
extent ; they could not afford to pay the railway 
fare to Lisburn. 

858. But they might walk, might they not? 
—No, the distance is about eight English miles. 

859. But taking the labouring population which 
goes from town to town in search of work, is 
that numerous ? — It is quite the reverse ; the 
attraction is all to the large towns, and not to the 
small ones. 

860. Mr. Cubitt'] You consider that it public- 
houses were closed in tlie evening, it would be 4, 
great improvement on the present system ? Any 
lessening of the hours for which public-houses are 
open, would be a great improvement. 

861. But you would prefer the total closing of 
public-houses on Sunday ? — Certainly. 

862. Mr. Stacpoole.^ Would you, in fact, close 

the public-houses from eleven on Saturday night 
till six on Monday morning ? — Ifl had the power 
I would close them from eight on Saturday night 
till the Monday morning. . 

863. Mr. Murphy.] You gave a very practical 
proof of the evasion of the law which that portion 
of the community called ‘‘spirit grocers prac- 
tise, and you gave us some v^y strong evidence 
to show how, notwithstanding tiie stringency, or 
the supposed stringency of the law, they 
theless find means to evade it by means of back 
yards and common yai-ds ? — Yes. 

864. That is a matter of fact; but now, sup- 
posing that, instead of what you conceive to be 
the best thing, namely, the total closing of the 
public-houses on Sunday, was not to be enacted 
by the Legislature, but that (as this Bill proposes) 
spirits were allowed to be sold on Sundays at a 
certain hour, and that they should not be con- 
sumed on the premises, do you think that such 
an enactment would be totally inoperative to 
prevent excess in drinking where parties were 
determined to do it ?— I think if you continue the 
power which the spirit grocers now possess, and 
do not put them under the same surveillance as 
the public-houses, the certain result of allowing 
them to sell for consumption off the premises 
would be practically carried out by sale for con- 
sumption upon the premises. After every in- 
quiry, my own feeling is, that these spirit grocers 
licenses should be withdrawn ; they are a mis- 
take ; if there are any public-houses allowed to 
be open at all, I would have them, on the present 
model, subject to the strict surveillance of the 

^ 865. The present law is this, that public- 
houses may be open on Sunday, not alone for the 
sale, but also for the consumption, of spirits on the 
premises? — Yes. 

866 . Do I understand you to say that you are 
of opinion that the surveiHance of the police, 
under those circumstances, is a better safeguard 
than we should get by merely allowing the liquor 
to be sold for consumption off the premises . 1 

could conceive the spirit grocers being restricted 
to one or two hours of sale, and that if anybody 
for any purpose whatever was found on tiie pre- 
mises at any other hour, it would greatly lessen 
the evil if we made that penal ; but they are ndw 
under no restriction of a practical character, and 
tliey are enabled to carry out the sale of liquor 
to a most injurious extent. I am not prepared to 
state that they could not he put under proper 
suri'eillance and kept in order ; I dare say they 

could. Y, 

867. But 
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867. But supposing spirits were allowed to be 
sold at all on the Sunday, do you think it could 
be practically so ordered that the drink so sold 
should be prevented from being consumed, either 
on the premises or somewhere near the premises ? 
— I think not entirely during the hours for which 
the public-houses would be opened. I think there 
would be an evasion of the law by all parties 
concerned. 

868. You think that a Bill enacting that pub- 
licans should be allowed to sell spirits, but that 
the spirits so sold should not be consumed on the 
premises, could not practically be carried into 
etfect? — I think it would be worthless for Ireland, 
and I do not think it would pay the public-houses 
to keep open for a couple of hours on Sunday for 
the mere purpose of selling liquor to be carried 
away. 

869. I think you stated that three-fourths of 
the public-houses in Belfast were, in your opinion, 
in favour of total closing on Sunday ? — Yes ; and 
that out of 535 public-houses 146 were closed. 
That return was taken last Sunday by the police. 

870. Does it strike you that whereas three- 
fourths of the people in Belfast are in favour of 
total closing on Sunday, so strong an amount of 
public opinion ought to have produced a greater 
eifect ? — I think the temptation to make money 
demoralises the publican, and that therefore he is 
not amenable to public opinion like other people, 
and hence many of them keep open who ought 
not to keep open. 

871. The public meeting which you mention as 
having been held at the Ulster Hall was attended, 
I presume, only by parties who were in favour of 
the object of that meeting? — I should say that 
was the case, but still everybody had had an 
opportunity of attending, and moving an amend- 
ment 

872. But in fact nobody went there who did 
not agree with the purpose of the meeting, I 
suppose ? — It was perfectly and enthusiastically 
unanimous. If there were any persons who did 
not agree with the object of the meeting they did 
not make it known. 

873. Mr. StacpooleJ^ It was a public meeting, 
was it ? — Yes. 

874. Peojjle were not admitted by tickets? — 
No ; the mayor was to have been in the chair, 
but a sudden Parliamentary call brought him 
to London, and his place was supplied by a 
magistrate. 

875. Mr. Murphy.'] Is it your opinion that if 
persons were permitted for a limited time on 
Sunday to consume tire liquor they had bought 
in a place where tire police could enter at all 
hours, that would be a better state of things than 
would result from the prevention of consumption 
on the premises, because that might possibly lead 
to the establishment of private places of resort 
for consuming the liquor bought at the public- 
house, into which places of private resort the 
police could not enter ; do you think it likely 
that a custom of that kind would grow up ? — I 
have no doubt that no law would altogether- pre- 
vent shebeen-houses, but I think tliat if the 
Legislature were to award imprisonment for 
offences of that character, the town would soon 
become too hot to hold the offenders. 

876. But I am presuming that no offence 
against the law would be committed; that the 
liquor would be bought at the public-house for 
consumption off the premises, and then taken to 



some other place near, or adjoining the public- 
house for consumption in a way over which the 
police would have no surveillance whatever? — 
I do not think that would follow as a result ; I 
do not think that there would be separate and 
private houses got up for drinlcing spirits bought 
at the public-house during the ojjen hours. 

877. Suppose the proprietor of a public-house 
who would by this Bill be permitted to sell any 
quantity of spirituous liquor during certain hours, 
took a house next door, and got back the rent of 
the house by setting it out in lodgings by the 
year, or by the week, but reserved one room into 
whieh persons could go for the purpose of drink- 
ing liquors bought at his place on Sunday, would 
not that lead to exactly the same results as 
di'inking in the tap-room would under the pre- 
sent system ? — I think that would be illegal ; 
that would not be a club. 

878. But suppose tliat it was not illegal ? — I 
have not a doubt but that if it was permitted by 
law, and that the publican’s house was closed 
against the consumer, and the buyer could carry 
out the consumption next door, he would do so ; 
I have not the slightest doubt that that would 
be the case. 

879. Major Gavin.] May I ask you whether 
the sph-it grocers do not sell tea and coffee and 
sugar ? — As a rule, perhaps, 5 per cent, of the 
whole of them do it ; parties do sell tea and coffee, 
but it is more as a blind than anytliing else, for 
the shops are really public-houses; persons who 
cannot get a regular license owing to their cha- 
racter, or the character of the premises, go to the 
Excise, and there, without any reference to cha- 
racter, they can command a license by paying 
10 I 

880. In my town the grocers are generally men 
of high position? — Yes, but men of high position 
with us take out a retail license, not a spirit 
grocer’s license, such as respectable grocers, for 
example, do. 

881. Do they sell on Sundays? — Oh dear no ; 
I do not at all include that class of men or of firms 
of respectability and 2)ositiou in what I said. 

882. Your evidence would go to tliis, that 
spirit grocers generally are much inferior as a 
class to tlie class of publicans? — Yes, quite in- 
ferior in standing and in character. 

883. Are you ateetotaler? — I am not a practical 
teetotaler, but I am pretty near to it. 

884. Mr. Murphy.] Did I understand you to 
say that the spirit grocers have the power of keep- 
ing open at all hours of tlie night ? — Yes, that is 
what has been stated to me by the police autho- 
rities. 

885. Major Gavin.] I think you stated that 
there were 535 public-houses in Belfast? — Yes. 

886. And that 146 voluntarily closed their 
houses on Sunday '! — Yes, that was the case last 
Sunday. 

887. Do you suppose that that 146 sacrifice a 
good deal of money and trade by so closing ? — 
I have not the least doubt that they do sacrifice 
a good deal by closing. 

888. I suppose that those 146 that voluntarily 
close on Sunday are a higher class of men than the 
rest ? — They arc men who have a moral objeclinn 
to keeping open on the Sabbatii day. 

889. You stated afterwards that in a certain 
part of tire town there was one public-liouse to 
every eight dwelHng houses? — Yes, eight and a 
fraction, in the main thoroughfares of the torvn. 

F 3 890. Is 
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lyr,. 890. Is the ti-ade in general a thriving' trade in 

2t Lindwi, Belfast?— Yes, thetrade is a thriving one, which 

■ is proved by the fact that a person when he puts 

31 Marcli up his license to sale always commands a large 
1868. jiricc. 

891. More than the original priee ? — Twenty 
times t;:e original price; a public-house with a 
license may bring 200 1. premium ; sometimes 
much more. 

892. Do you mean to say that the magistrates 
would allow a publican to transfer his license to 
any one? — They insist on a house having a cer- 
tain character, ]-)Ossessing certain accommodation, 
and being in a locality which they think reason- 
ably ref[uires a house ; they look at the man’s 
personal character, and if there are not sufficient 
public-houses in the neighbourhood they give 
him a license ; if a man sells his license to another 
man of irood character they will transfer it. 

893. They look into the character of the second 
man, in fact? — Yes; at present the principal 
licenses are granted by the Kecorder ; the ma- 
gistrates for the borough have no voice so far as 
the Recorder’s Court is concerned ; at the quarter 
sessions for the county they have the right ; but 
as the court of the Recorder sits three times as 
often, the principal licenses are granted by him. 

894. In the event of a publican selling his 
license, have the borough magistrates no power 
over it? — The borough magistrates have no 
power over it at all; the sole power lies in the 
Recorder’s hands ; under the Act of Parliament 
he is the sole judge; I may say practically that 
the sale is not prevented ; it docs not form any 
hindi'ance, provided the party buying is of 
eqtialiy good character with the party selling. 

895. Suppose a man came from Cork to Bel- 
fast with plenty of money in his pocket, do you 
think he could obtain a license in Belfast at once? 
— A.s far as I know, the Recorder takes greatpaine 
in visiting the premises and making inquiries 
with regard to the character of the new man, and 
if it is not good he refuses the license. 

896. Suppose such a man as I have spoken of 
came from Cork and went to the Recorder, do you 
su]>pose that ho would get a license? — It is the 
dulv of the police to make inquiries about each 
apjilicant ;. on the licensing day the report is handed 
to the Bench, and the Bench are more or less 
guided by what the police say. The buyer buys 
at lus own risk ; these licenses are very often sold 
by auction ; there is no certainty that the buyer 
will got the license, for it is all at the option of 
tlio. Recorder or of the magistrates. 

897. Do you mean to say that the buyer buys 
the license whether he will be able to make use 
of it or not ? — Certainly, and yet they bring those 
premium prices. 

898. You think that if the total closing of 
public-houses on Sunday were carried out, three- 
fourths of the people in Belfast would not be 
discontented ? — I feel satisfied tliat I might give 
e^’cn a larger nnniber, but I do not ^vant to appear 
to overstate the case. 

899. Mr. CuMtt.] I suppose all the large ware- 
houses and manufactories are closed on Sunday 
in Belfast? — Yes, all of them, all the trades but 
this one of the )>nblic- houses and the medical 
c.stablishmcjits. 

900. Are those jmblic-houses which arc closed 
oil the Sunday many of them in the immediate 
nciuhlxnirhood of large places of business, which 
arc also shut up on Sunday ? — I think they are 



fairly scattered throughout the town. I do not 
think that the fact arises from any such proximity. 

I think it is of the purely personal choice of the 
oivners. 

901. Do you know public-houses which are 
closed in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
dwellings of the labouring classes? — I know one 
in particular on the quay where the Sunday 
trade would naturally be valuable, and the man 
closes from principle. 

902. Mr. PoUard-Uigtihart.'] Suppose an Act 
of Parliament were passed for the total closing 
of public-houses from eight on Saturday evening 
till Monday morning, do you think it would be 
possible to relax that Act in favour of travellers? 
— The only mode of relaxation that could be 
worked would, I think, be this, namely, that if 
the public-houses were to close on the Sunday, 
that would give rise to the opening of refresh- 
ment places where people could get tea and coffee. 
We have a very large concern or two of that kind 
in Belfast, where avast number of people go, and 
whore there are no intoxicating liquors whatever 
sold ; and I could conceive that if the sale of 
intoxicating liquors were resti-icted on Sunday it 
would lead to the establishment of this other class 
of house. 

903. It has been suggested by another Witness 
that if a restrictive Bill were passed, the owner 
of a public-house might give refreshment to a 
person calling himself a traveller if he produced a 
certificate from the constabulaiy that he was a 
lonajide traveller ; do you think such a relaxation 
as that would be liable in working to such abuse ? 
— I have noticed that clause of the Act, and 
have read discussions upon it, and 1 fear that it 
would be evaded unless it were made more defi- 
nite ; I mean the clause which relates to the taking 
a bond, fide meal. 

904. But is there any clause in the Bill enact- 
ing that the honli fide traveller should obtain a 
certificate from the police ; there is no such 
clause, is there? — No. 

905. But suppose such a clause were inserted, 
do you think it would be possible to work it 
without the risk of a considerable amount of impo- 
sition being practised ? — I do not think it could. 

906. Mr. i’tacpooZe.] Do you know of any per- 
son having applied to the Recorder for a license, 
and on his being refused by the Recorder applying 
to the magistrates, and the magistrates granting 
him one ? — No; but I know this, that tlie same 
parties apply very often four or five times, court day 
after court day ; they go to the Recorder, and if he 
refuses, they go to the quarter sessions ; then if 
they arc refused there tliey go to the Recorder 
again, and in most instances they succeed at last. 

907. Do you know of any cases in which per- 
sons have applied for a license for the purpose of 
selling it afterwards ? — No, that might occur, but 
I am not cognizant of the fact. 

908. Mr. Murphy.'] You say that the owners of 
these 146 houses which are closed on Sunday have 
closed them, you think, out of principle ? — Yes. 

909. Not with reference to any particular 
locality? — .lust so. 

910. Arc you prepared to tell me, as a matter of 
fact, whether those 146 houses are principally 
situated in the immediate neighbourhood of manu- 
factories and such large concerns, or whether they 
are in the midst of the neighbourhoods of the lower 
classes of the population ? — I should say they were 
scattered all over the town, we have not any 

great 
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great locality where our manufactories ai’e alone 
situated ; the large manufactories are pretty 
evenly scattered over the town. 

911. But can you, or cau you not, say as a 
matter of fact, whether tiiese closed houses are 
in the immediate vicinity of any of those manu- 
factories which you say are scattered over the 
town? — Yes, some of them are, because the 
manufactories are everywhere. 

912. But of those 146 public-houses which 
, are closed on Sunday, is it the larger or the 
>r smaller proportion which is in the immediate 

vicinity of those manufactories ? — I should say 
that the closing was utterly irrespective of the 
locality. 

913. But my question relates to a matter of 
fact ; are those houses near or not near to the 
manufactories / — I think a great many of them 
would be near, and a great many of them would 
not be near. 

914. You have stated that in your opinion it 
would be very difficult indeed to enforce the ob- 
servance of the non-consumption of drink on 
Sunday in eating-houses? — Yes; I think the 
clause in the Bill whicli I have read is indefinite 
and capable of being evaded. 

915. As a matter of fact, if the eating-houses 
were open, would people not have the same faci- 
lities for clrinking liquor there that they have in 
tap-rooms now? — Yes, they would; in some 
oyster shops where they have not a license, they 
.are in the habit of sending out for liquor and 
consuming it in the oyster house, and I can well 
conceive that the same thing might occur in an 
eating-house. 

916. But I am assuming that the eating houses 
are permitted to sell any quantity of liquor they 
like for the entire day ; do you think that if that 
is done, the mere restriction upon the consump- 
tion of liquor in the public-ljouse will be of any 
use whatever ?- It is to me rather a new ques- 
tion ; we have no eating-houses of that character 
in Belfast ; we have not eating-houses which 
possess a license to sell siurits. 

917. But I presume that you have some 
eating-houses ; what would be your opinion ? — 
I am inclined to think that drunkards will al- 
ways do their best to get whisky when they can 
manage it. 

918. ?'ir. Stacpoole.'] Do you think it would 
be better to have the power of granting licenses 
in one court, instead of its being in the power of 
both the Hecorder and the magistrates ? — I think 
it would be better to have it in one court ; in 
Dublin there is only one court, but in Belfast we 
are a separate borough. 



919. What court would you prefer for the . 
purpose in question ; the court of the assistino- 
ban-ister or tlie court of the Becorder ? — The 
court of the Recorder, I think, on the whole; I 
know as a matter of fact, tiiat in the case of the 
magistrates, both direct and indirect influence are 
brought to bear upon them for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the granting of licenses to certain 
parties. 

920. Sir Graham Montgomery.'] With respect 
to eating-houses being licensed for the purpose 
of drink, do you think that if they had a license 
to sell beer and not spirituous liquors, that that 
would work well on Sundays? — The sale of beer 
would be quite harmless as compared with the 
sale of whisky. 

921. But do you not think that if they wei'e 
allowed to sell beer, they would sell whisky 
clandestinely under cover of selling beer? — I do 
not think that if tlie police gave proper siir- 
veillauce they could sell whisky to any extent, 
because if it were drunk on the premises, the 
keepers of the houses would be fineable. 

922. Do you think that it would be to any 
extent felt to be a hardship among the mechanics 
and labourers in Belfast, that they should be de- 
prived of a pleasant and cheering beverage on 
Sunday ? — I think it would be the greatest pos- 
sible boon to them to be so deprived; any one 
worth a thought among tlie labouring classes 
who desired to use a stimulant on Sunday would 
get it in during the week for family use, where 
it would alwaj'S be used to a very iufiuitcsimal 
extent under the moral safeguards of family 
life. 

923. Are you in favour rather of the total 
closing of all public-houses on Sundaj- than of 
the permission to sell anything in the shape of 
intoxicating drink? — I am in favour of tlie total 
closing of public-houses on Sunday ; 1 cannot 
conceive why a baker or a butcher should not be 
permitted to keep open his shop, seeing that be 
sells what may be wanted by tlie working cla.sses; 
if the whisky house is to be kept open I think it 
is a great practical inconsistency. 

924. Chairman.'] If a man had a license for 
every day in tbe week for both beer and whisky, 
would it not be very difficult for the police to 
find him out. If on Sunday he sold whiskj'- under 
cover of the beei-? — I would not allow a class of 
houses to best up for the sale of liquors under 
the name of refreshment houses. 

925. Mr. Stacpoole.] Do you think that tlic 
working pco|)le would set up Sunday clubs for 
the purpose of drinking if the public-houses were 
closed ? — I do not. 



Mr. John Charles O’Donnell, called in; and Examined. 



926. Chairman.] You are a resident magis- 
trate in Belfast, are you not? — I am. 

927. How long have you been stationed as a 
resident magistrate in Belfast ? — About three 
and-a-half years, since August 1864. 

928. Have you seen a good deal of the results 
)of drinking on Sunday night? — I have had a 

great deal of experience during that time. 

929. Can you confirm wliat tlie other witnesses 
have stated, namely, that the drinking cases on 
Monday morning are more numerous than for any 
other two days of the week ? — 1 have not had 
the advantiLge of hearinsr what other witnesses 

0.55. . ^ - 



have stated, but I will give my own exj)erieuce. 
On Monday morning it is generally my lot in 
court to discharge the dock as it is called ; on that 
day, certainly, the number of persons taken up for 
street offences and drunkenness is at least treble 
what it would be on any other day; ami the 
greater number of persons taken U]) for drunken- 
ness or disorderly conduct are generally made 
prisoners after nine o’clock on Saturday night, 
and from that until six on the morning of 
Sunday. 

930. Are there large numbers arrested on Sun- 
day evening?— Not ne.arly so many as on tlie 

u 4 Saturday 
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Saturday evenings. On Saturday evenings the 
working people are paid, and they go about the 
streets to make their purchases, and they generally 
wind up the evening in the public-house. On 
Sunday they have no purchases to make, and be- 
sides, perhaps the money may be exhausted. 

931. But many people who drink harden the 
Saturday night, go again to the public-house on 
Sunday to drink, do they not? — -Yes, as a rule, 
that is the case, perhaps, but they have not the 
same facilities on the Sunday mornings as they 
had on Saturday, because the houses are not 
open till two o’clock. 

932. Have you considered the question of 
stopping the sale of intoxicating liquors on Sun- 
day? — Not very particularly, but I have con- 
sidered it as a matter of general interest. 

933. Have you heard the subject a good deal 
discussed in Belfast? — Yes. 

934. What is your opinion as to its desirability 
and practicability ? — I am of opinion that it 
would be very desii-able at all events to shorten 
the hours for which the public-houses are at pre- 
sent open; at present they are open up to 11 
o’clock on Sunday, whereas my opinion would be 
that it should be shortened to one hour, and then 
that the sale should be confined to liquors not to 
be consumed on the premises. 

935. What hours would, you be inclined to fix 
as the best ? — Of course, it should be after divine 
service, say from two to three, or from three to 
four. 

936. The greatest temptation to the working 
man on Sunday, is from finding a public-house 
open just after he comes out of his place of wor- 
ship, so that two to three would perhaps be an 
objectionable hour ? — But I would not allow the 
drink to be consumed on the premises. I would 
have them open for an hour so that families could 
send and fetch away their beer for consumption 
at home. 

937. But would it not be better to have the 
time fixed at from three to four, or from two to 
three, and that for the reason which I have 
given ? — I do not think it would make much ditfer- 
ence whether it was from two to three, from three 
to four, or from four to five. 

9.38. From your experience of Belfast, do you 
think that one hour would suffice for the reason- 
able wants and wishes of the population ? — Yes, 
but I would suggest a further restriction, namely, 
that the public-houses should be closed at nine 
o’clock on Saturday evening, for in my experience 
it is after that hour that the greatest number of 
cases of drunkenness occur. 

939. You know that in the Bill which we are 
now considering, it is proposed to open the public- 
houses for the sale of liquors, not to be consumed 
on the premises, from two until four, and from 
seven until eight in the evening ; do you think 
there is any necessity for that second opening of 
the jmblic-houscsin the evening? — I do not think 
there is. 

940. I believe this Bill as it is drawn, fol- 
lows the example of the English Bill, which pro- 
vides for the sale of beer for the supper of the 
working men, but owing to the difference in the 
habits of the people in the two countries, such a 
provision is not needed for the people in Ireland, 
jglt? — No, but I should be afraid that to close 
the public-houses altogether would create some 
dissatisfaction among the lower classes of the 
people. 



941. Do you think that there would be any 
practical difficulty in carrying out that distinction 
of consumption on the premises, and consumption 
off the premises ? — It would require great vigi- 
lance on the part of the police ; the proof of that 
is this : the houses of the spirit grocers which are 
already in existence, are not allowed by law to sell 
for consumption upon the premises, and yet they 
do it, although they are liable to forfeiture of 
license which costs 10 1. or 12 1., and I think a 
penalty of 2 1. besides. 

942. Do yon think it would bo desirable to 
make that distinction? — Yes. 

943. It has been suggested that a man who 
wished to drink in a pubne-bouse, finding he could 
not take the drink on the premises, would with 
other men club together to hire an empty room, 
and take the drink into that room to have a 
carouse ; now do you think it would be worth a 
publican’s while to arrange with the owner of a 
neighbouring house, that people who had bought 
liquor in his public-house, might meet in his room 
which would thenbecome aworsekind of tap-room? 
— To some extent that practice does even now 
exist, but those who club together in that sort of 
way, are the very lowest portion of the population ; 
no decent tradesmen would be found to do that. 

944. You do not think that that evil would be 
an extensive evil if it arose ? — I think not. 

945. Do you think there is any large class of 
working men or small tradesmen or persons ern- 
ployed in shops, who go to eating-houses for their 
meals on Sunday, and would feel it any hardship 
if those houses were not open for the sale of 
drink? — I think there is no large number of the 
artizan class in Belfast who answer to that de- 
scription, but I Blink there are young men in 
drapery houses and linen warehouses who do. 

946. Do you think that class of young men 
would feel it a hardship ? — I do not think they 
would; besides, the eating-houses are open on 
Sundays the same as hotels. 

947. But we are supposing that the sale of 
drink in eating-houses was put on the same foot- 
ing as the sale of drink in the public-houses ? — _ 
I would not myself deprive the eating-houses of 
the privilege of selling drink on Sundays; my 
restriction would merely go to the public-house 
where nothing is sold but drink. 

948. Then your view is embodied in the second 
clause of the proviso in the Bill before the Com- 
mittee, “ That where auy person bond fide carries 
on as his ordinary daily trade the business of an 
eating-housekeeper, nothing in this Act contained 
shall prevent such person from selling, or from 
suffering to be consumed, in the same manner as 
he might if this Act had not passed, any meat or 
other victuals for consumption on the premises, 
or any fermented or distilled liquors for consump- 
tion on the pi'emises with such victuals by persons 
who bona fide have purchased any such meat or 
other victuals ;” that is what you contemplate, is 
it?— Yes. 

949. But this objection has been made to that 
clause, namely, that if the exemption is left stand- 
ing, then, while public-houses were closed, a large^ 
class of houses would spring up, which thoughlj 
nominally eating-houses were places where a man 
would, on the plea of purchasing a biscuit, be 
enabled to get as much whiskey as he liked, and 
consume it there ? — But I think the control ex- 
ercised under the licensing system is such, that 
that difficulty would not arise ; persons who 

indulged 
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indulged in such practices would fiud it very hard 
to get their licenses renewed. 

950. You thiuk that the police opposing the 
license would be a sufficient check upon that ? — 

I do ; the magistrates and chairmen of quarter 
sessions, who grant the licenses, make the strictest, 
inquiry into every man’s character, the style of 
his house, the valuation of it, the locality, and so 
on. 

951. You think tliat if a man set up a nominal 
eating-house, in order really to retail whiskey, 
^nd said to his customers, if you will nominally 
take a plate of beef which you shall not pay for, 
and which shall be passed on to the next person, 
in such a case the police would be able to give 
such evidence as would induce the stopping of 
the man’s license? — Yes. 

952. Then you think tlie distinction between 
eating-houses and public-houses could be really 
carried out? — Certainly; if the resti-iction were 
to be extended to all eating-houses, I do not see 
how hotels could be kept open. 

953. But it would not apply to persons residing 
in hotels on the Sunday? — But it very often 
happens that persons go to hotels to dine on the 
Sunday, and 1 am afraid the restriction, if it were 
extended to eating-houses, would be a very in- 
vidious one; I do not think it would be liked. 

954. Do you think there is any large class of 
travellers who would be inconvenienced if they 
could not get intoxicating drink on Sunday ? — 
No, I think not ; in Belfast there are very few 
travellers on Sunday. 

955. And in particular few of the working 
classes who are travellers, I suppose? — People 
who want to drink would of course seek to make 
themselves out travellers, but I would not call a 
man who had travelled six or eight miles a tra- 
veller. 

956. Do you think there is any bond fide class 
of men in Dublin, in any number, who are away 
from their own houses? — There is not. 

957. Your experience of Ireland is not confined 
to Belfast, I believe ? — It is not ; I have had 
some considerable experience in the county of 
Limerick as a magistrate, and some experience in 
county Cavan, but not much. 

958. Not since the closing of public-houses on 
Sunday by the Roman Catholic Archbishops ? — 
No; upon that subject I may say that there was 
a great effort made years ago in Belfast by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and I am told a very 
successful one, to check the spread of drunken- 
ness. They have not done anything in public, 
nor taken any steps to close public-houses by 
moral means, but I believe the eff'orts they made 
were very successful. 

959. But it would be impossible for the Roman 
Catholic clergy to close public-houses in a town 
like Belfast, althougJi they have done it in other 
districts, I suppose? — Quite imjjossible; Belfast 
contains a community of so many different reli- 
gious persuasions, and it would not be fair to ask 
one set of persons to close their houses while the 
others kept open. 

960. It would not be fair to the Roman Catholic 
l>Ublican 8 to compel them to close on Sunday, 
while other publicans kept open, for example ? — 
No ; and I doubt whether the bishops would suc- 
ceed in carrying the thing out. 

961. Does your experience extend very much 
to the town of Limerick ? — Not very much to the 
town of Limerick. 

962. Do you not think that it would be still 
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easier to check the sale of drink on Sundays in 
country districts than it is in large towns ? — Much 
easier. 

963. Would there be any difficulty in checking 
the sale of intoxicating drinks altogether iu a 
purely rural district ? — The houses in a jmrely 
rural district are so isolated that they are not 
sufficiently under the supervision of the police. 

964. But is there any habit among tlic rural 
populations of going to a public-house to buy 
beer for consumption in the family on a Sunday ? 
— No ; there is nothing of the kind. 

965. In fact in such distidcts a public-house is 
a mere temptation? — Just so; nor is beer cou- 
sumed at home in Ireland to the extent that it is 
in England ; in England all the artisan class 
drink with their meals, but in Ireland it is rather 
a treat than a matter of every-day usage. 

966. Would there then be any difficulty in 
sto 25 ping the sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday 
in rural districts ? — I think not. 

967. Or any objection to doing it on the part 
of the peojde themselves? — Not much, I thinlc. 

968. Do you think it would lead to the illicit 
sale of sihrits to any great extent?—! think not. 

969. In Roman Catholic districts, I sujqwse, 
with the support of the clergy, a restraiuing law 
would be thoroughly m'cU enforced? — I feel sure 
that it would. In Roman Catholic districts, after 
mass is pver on Sunday the peojjle lounge about 
in the neighbourhood of the cliaj^el or the church 
in tlie village till the public-houses are ojicn ; if 
there was no 2 niblIc-house o 2 )en those 2 ^co 2 )le 
would go home sti-aight, instead of staying to get 
drink. 

970. And if it was considered necessary to 
allow the 2 Jublic-houses to be open for one or two 
hours in the course of the day, would it not be 
very desirable that the hours should not be such 
as would fall immediately after Divine service was 
over; do you not think from three to four, for 
instance, would be better than from one to two? 
— I do not see that it would make any diffcreuce 
if the drink were not to be consumed on tlie 2 >rc- 
mises. 

971. But if the drink was to be consumed on 
the premises, do you not think a great mimbcr of 
people would go liomc instead of waiting to get it, 
if they knew they would have to wait a couple of 
hours before the 2 mblic-liouses would be o])ened ? 
— I think they would. I su 2 J 2 >ose the Committee 
have already been informed of the number of 
2 >ublic-houscs in Belfast ; there are 537 iu one 
district of the town, and 28 in another ; tliat in- 
cludes Ballymacarrett. It is very customary 
with applicants, when tliey ask for a license at 
quarter sessions, to promise not to open on Sun- 
days, but I have known 2 >copIe who have made 
that 2 momise keep the front door shut and let the 
customers go in slily at the back. The Committee 
asked some questions of the last witness witli re- 
gard to the system of giving licenses. The 2 >lan 
is to make an ap 2 )lication to the magistrates, who 
arc 2 '>resided over by the chairman of tlie county 
at quarter sessions; but another system lias also 
been introduced since the Recorder has been ap- 
2 >ointed to the borough ; but it is quite an ano- 
malous state of things, and for this reason, that 
the Recorder holds the double office of Recorder 
and chairman of quarter sessions, and when he 
sits as Recorder, lie is the sole judge of the 2»‘0“ 
2 >riety of granting or refusing a license ; but the 
same judge, Mr. Ctway, 2 >i'csides at another 
Court, assisted by the magistrates, and his de- 
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cUion in one court may be reversed in the 
other. 

972. Mr. Mnrphy.l But has the court of 
quarter sessions the same jurisdiction as he 
has ? — It has even a more extended jurisdiction. 

973. Do the bench of magistrates override his 
decision within his own jurisdiction ? — They have 
the power of doing it, because when he sits as 
chairman of quarter sessions, he takes in a 
larger ambit. 

974. Sir Graham Montoomery.'j "VYhat propor- 
tion of the cases of committals for drunlcenness 
which come before you on Monday morning arc 
assignable to Saturday night, do j'ou think? — 
The average nutnber of prisoners on Monday 
morning varies from 60 to 70 ; on other mornings 
it is about 20 or 30 ; and out of the 60 or 70 

ersons who come before me on Monday morning, 
should say two-thirds would be taken up on the 
Saturday night, and one-third on the Sunday ; 
that is only an approximation, but it is very 
near the truth. 

975. I believe the police have not now the 
power of taking up a prisoner on Sunday moim- 
ing ? — It is not done, and I believe it is illegal ; 
but 1 have often attended at the police-house if 
there was any overcrowding, or any old or sick 
person, or anything of that kind, and in my dis- 
cretion I have discharged that person, either un- 
conditionally, or binding him to appear on the 
following day. 

976. Do y'ou think it would be considered a 
great hardship if the sale of liquor was restricted 
on Saturday evening when working men have , 
just received their wages ? — I do not know. The 
early closing movement releases men from their 
work earlier, and many mills and warehouses are 
shut a1 two o’clock and others at four, and 
between that and nine o’clock there is surely 
long enough for men to drink. I tliink, in fact, 
that the temptation on Saturday evening is so 
great that it would be desirable to shut the pub- 
lic-houses early. 

977. With regard to travellers, are there not 
a great many people on Sundays who go out to 
Holywood or Bangor? — Yes, a great many take 
those excursions. 

978. Do you think they would not in any way 
feel it a hardship if they could not find a place 
open at which to get some cheering beverage? — 
They could easily provide it the night before and 
take it with them ; and indeed when they do get 
to Holywood, which is a very pretty village, tlie 
excursionists do not reflect much credit upon it, 
because their conduct in the public-houses is 
sometimes very bad ; they are crowded up there 
in a close atmosphere, instead of taking a walk 
and enjoying the very pretty country. 

979. You think the very fact of there being 
so manj'^ tourists would be rather an additional 
reason for closing the public-houses on Sunday ? 
— Yes, and if you go along the highways you 
find an amount of furious driving sometimes that 
is dangerous to life. 

980. I think you stated that some travellers 
and other persons went to eating-houses on Sun- 
days to dine and get refreshments ; do you thinlc 
they would find it a hardship if they were not 
able to do so ? — I would not suggest to the Com- 
mittee that the restriction should at all be ex- 
tended to those houses which are bond fide eating- 
houses. 

981. Mr. Pollard- Urquhart.~\ Supposing a 
Sunday Closing Act to be passed with some re- 



laxation in it in favour of travellers, do you think 
vou could trust the police to decide who were 
bond fide travellers and who w'ere not ? — It would 
be very hard for the j'olice to do that. 

982. Do you think they could not very well 
carry out that duty in a large town like Belfast? 
— It would be very difficult for them to do so; 
the word “ traveller” is open to a wide interpre- 
tation. 

983. Mr. Cubitt.'] Is there anything sjiecial in 
the situation of those public-houses which ai-e 
closed on Sunday in Belfast; I mean anything 
special in their situation which would account for 
the fact of their closing? — No, 1 think not; it 
may be from the views of the people themselves. 

984. Are they near great factories or anything 
of that kind? — No; it may be either from reli- 
gious or other motives that they are closed. 

985. I understand you to say that you think 
a considerable restriction might be made without 
either inconvenience or disturbance ; do you 
think that one hour only would be sufficient for 
the public-houses to remain open on Sundays ? — 
Yes; I do not think the public-houses ought to 
be altogether closed ; it might be one hour or 
two hours for which they were kept open ; I 
would not resti'ict my opinion to one hour. 

986. You think, however, they might be closed 
for the whole evening after 6 o’clock without in- 
convenience ? — Certainly. 

987. Mr. Stacpoole.'] The Becordership of Bel- 
fast is a new office, is it not? — Yes; the office 
Avas instituted about last January twelvemonth. 

988. Supposing the Recordership fell vacant, 
does it follow that the chairman would be ap- 
pointed Recorder, or might there still be two 
officials ? — It does not at all folloAv tliat the same 
officer should hold both offices; the office was 
instituted at the instance of the Town Council 
upon a memorial from the Lord Lieutenant. At 
the time that the Recorder was appointed there 
were a number of gentlemen in or near the town 
in !,high commercial positions who were also ap- 
pointed to the commission of the peace, one of 
them being the last witness, Mr. Lindsay. 

989. And they have no power whatever in the 
Recorder’s court? — None; the Act is very clear 
that he is the sole judge in that court. 

990. Mr. Murphy.^ Are you aivare that the 
object of this Bill is to restrict the hours for the 
sale of intoxicating drink on Sunday? — Yes. 

991. But it alloAvs spirits to be sold at certain 
hours, though they are not to he consumed on 
the pi’eraises ? — Yes. 

992. From your knowledge of the habits of 
town population, such as those of Belfast and 
Limerick for instance, do you think it would be 
practicable to allow spirits to be sold in any 
quantities from tAvo to four, and from eight to 
nine on Sundays, and to prevent those spirits 
from being consumed on the premises by a great 
number of people ? — I think spirits Avould be 
consumed to some extent, notAvitlistanding the 
utmost vigilance of the police as is nOAv done at 
spirit grocers, but the restriction itself Avould 
materially check the vice of intemperance. 

993. But suppose that a publican were aIloA^>ed 
to sell intoxicating drinks, and was nominally not 
allowed to have them consumed on the premises, 
do you think that if he found it his interest to do 
so, there Avould be any great difficulty in liis 
taldng a house near the public-house, letting it 
out for lodgings in the course of the year, and 
keeping a room open there into which parties 
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could go and sit down just as they could in his 
tap-room, and drink as much liquor as they liked 
after having bought it at his public-house? — I 
should hardly anticijiate that such a thing as that 
■would be done. 

994. Why, if the publican found it his interest 
to do so, should he no; institute another tap-room 
next door? — The only check on him would be, 
that his license would not be renewed. 

995. That is another affair, but is it not possible 
that the thing should be done ?■ — No doubt, any 
itbuse of the kind is possible ; but I do not think 
it likely to take place, at least not to any large 
extent. 

996. Why not, when there is no law to prevent 
it? — I do not think it would be likely to be an 
extensive evil. 

997. If the law allowed the drink to be sold 
and taken away for consumption, why should a 

ublican’s license be taken away if he were to 
0 such a thing as we are speaking about? — They 
do not do it now before two o’clock on Sunday 
morning. 

998. But they can go in and sit down now in 
the tap-room of the public-house on Sunday ? — 
After two o’clock. 

999. Do you not think that such an abuse as 
I have suggested would be likely to arise? — It 
would be possible, but it does not arise now 
among the spirit grocers. 

1000. But parties can now go into a tap-room 
and drink a's much as they like ? — Yes ; the spirit 
grocers keep open all night. 

1001. A. former witness gave it in evidence 
that tliough the spirit grocers u’ere prohibited 
from allowing liquors to be sold on the premises 
the law was evaded? — Yes, but it is difficult to 
get the offence proved ; “ harbouring ” is only a 
case for suspicion, and the spirit grocers, if they 
are summoned, bring up the persons who have 
been harboured, to say that they liave not had 
any drink. 

1002. Under the present state of the law a 
publican can sell spirits for consumption in his 
own lap-room, hut supposing that the law forbade 
that, and yet allowed the drink to be taken away 
be be consumed elsewhere, do you uoi think that 
the practice whicii I liave just referred to might 
spring up, of affording the same facilities away from 
the premises, but near them, as are afforded in the 
tap-room ? — No doubt it is possible. 

1003. Do y'ou not in fact think it likely that if 
the Sunday tap-room was suppressed, a surrepti- 
tious tap-room would spring up in the place of it ? — 
No, not to any extent ; there are places of the kind 
now, which are known to the police. 

1004. But the police would have no right to 
enter the kind of place of which I speak, while 
the public-house is open to the supervision of the 
police, while the house is open? — Yes. 

1005. And that is to some extent a check upon 
what goes on in public-houses? — Yes, no doubt. 

1006. But supposiug the same consumption of 
drinks took place in a neighbouring tap-room or 
house, and that the police had not the right to 
enter, do you not think that that would be a 
^iorse state of things than exist at present? — I 
do not think it would be worse. 

1007. Do you not think it would be as bad ? — 
Scarcely ; to say that would he in fact to stop 
all manner of entertainment among those 
people. 

1008. But this Bill proposes to prevent auy 
entertainment taking place in a public-house at 
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^dl? — Yes ; but the case you put is similar to the 
case of having one’s friends in a private house, 
and I do not see how it is possible to restrict 
that. 

1009. Then supposing that a number of people 
got a room next door to the public-house into 
which they could go and sit down, and suppose 
they could obtain any quantity of drink from the 
public-house, _ would they not he iu precisely 
the same position as if they went into the tap- 
room ? — Y es, but I do not think such associations 
would be frequent or likely to occur. 

1010. But it would be quite possible to have 
that done? — No doubt. 

1011. Major Gavin.'\ Do you know whether it 
is at all the habit in Belfast for people to take 
beer or spirits home on Saturday, for the purpose 
of consuming it with their own' families on Sun- 
day ?— I do not know what their habit is. 

1012. A previous witness said that there were 
146 houses in Belfast that were voluntarily closed 
on Sundays, do you think tlmt those puhlicaus 
who close on Sundays are a better description 
of men ? — Decidedly a better class ; the people 
are better disposed, and are in a better position, 
and I believe most of them are people who carry 
on other trades, which makes them more inde- 
pendent of the profits of the public-houses. 

1013. Do yon know whetlier what they call 
spirit grocers do generally sell tea, sugar, and 
coffee ? — They are supposed to do it, and I sup- 
pose they do. 

1014. You would not recommend the entire 
closing of the houses which sell tea, coffee, and 
sugar on Sunday ? — I would. 

1015. Then you are an advocate for the entire 
closing of the spirit grocers’ bouses on Sunday as 
well as the public-houses ? — Yes. 

1016. You stated that you thought that the 
total closing of public-houses on Sunday could 
easily be arranged iu the country districts ? — In 
the country districts, yes. 

1017. Do you flunk you could easily arrange 
to the satisfaction of the people the closing of the 
public-houses in Kilmailock? — I do not suppose 
it would be perfectly satisfactoiy to the pub- 
licans. 

1018. But take the people iu Ireland generally, 
what should you say ? — I think a great number of 
them would be well satisfied in that district with 
the total closing of public-houses on Sunday. 

1019. Do yon really think it could be done 
without much difficulty ? — I do. 

1020. You know that it is done in Wexford 
and Tipperary ? — Yes, by the moral influence of 
the clergy. 

1021. Do you think that in Kilmailock a Bill 
such as this before the Committee, would have 
more effect than the moral influence of the clergy? 
— I should s.iy it u'ould exercise much more 
power certainly. 

1022. If you had the charge of that district, 
whiclr would you prefer, that the moral influence 
of the clergy should do all it could to close 
public-houses on Sunday, or that this Bill should 
be passed? — I should decidedly prefer the help of 
the law. 

1023. Chairman.~\ Let me follow up that 
question by another; would yon rather liave 
both than eithcr?--Ycs, the moral influence of 
the clergy Avould be very valuable. 

1024. Major Gavin.~\ We have evidence that 
in many instances the moral influence of the 
clergy has done what is necessary, and thci’e 
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have been no breaches of the Sunday Tem- 
perance Law, but you think the police would 
have some difficulty in carrying out this Bill ? — 
There is scarcely a district m Ireland where 
moral influence would altogether succeed, for 
though there may be a great many cases where 
there are people who are willing to submit to 
moral influence, others may be very stiff- 
necked. 

1025. We have had evidence before us to this 
effect, that in a town where there is a popula- 
tion of 5,000 people, the magistrates for 11 
months never saw a drunken man or woman on 
Sunday; are you aware that that has been done? — 
In the beginning of my evidence allusion was 
made to that influence being exercised^ in Bel- 
fast, and I gave it as my opinion that it would 
utterly fail there, because of the diversity of re- 
ligious sentiment in different communities. 

1026. But in Kilmallock there is not that 
diversity ?• — Probably they are all of one per- 
suasion, with the exception of half-a-dozen people. 
I know that the clergy in that parish have great 
influence, but I doubt that they would succeed 
m inducing people to close public-houses on 
Sunday. 

1027. Mr. Murphy-I You stated tliat the 
average number of prisoners brought up on 
Monday mornings was 60 or 70, and that of 
those, two-thirds have been committed for Sa- 
turday night drinking? — Yes, about that pro- 
portion. 

1028. Of course the reason why only one- 
third were committed for Sunday drinking, was 
that the hours for which the ]iuhlic-houscs arc 
open arc limited on Sunday ? — Yes. 

1029. The hours are from 2 to 11 ? — Yes. 

lO.SO. Are you clearly of opinion then, that if 

the hours on Saturday evening were reduced, 
say for instance that we went back to the old law 
and shut up the houses at nine instead of eleven, 
the number of cases of drunkenness would he 
very much lessened? — Yes. 

1031. And also if the Sunday hours were fur- 
ther restricted ? — Yes ; that is my opinion. 

1032. Looking at the thing practically, would 
you think as an experiment in legislation it would 
be more reasonable to restriettbe hours for closing 
public-houses on Saturday evening, say to nine 
o’clock, and to restrict the hours on Sunday 
evening in the same way, having relation to the 
fact that on Stmday the public-houses only open 
at two ? — That would decidedly be an improve- 
ment on the present system ; but I should like, as 
I have already said, to go furthei*. I was talking 
on tins subject the other day to an artizan in Bel- 
fast,' and he told me how on one occasion a postage 
stamp cost him 2 s. ; of course he could not buy 
a stamp at the post office on Sunday, but know- 
ing that he could get one at the public-house he 
bouglit one there for ale/.; then some friends 
whom he found inside gave him a treat of beer 
or whiskey, and be wished to return the compli- 
ment, and so he spent 2 s. before he got out of the 
public-house. 

1033. Chairman.'] Is there anything you would 
like to add to your evidence? — "With respect to 
the issuing of licenses, I have stated that I 
should myself jirefer that the power of granting 
licenses should be vested in one person only ; it is 
a duty which I as a magistrate do not wish to 
retain ; 1 have sometimes been surrounded with 
interests which have been brought to bear upon 



applications for a license where my own judg- 
ment would go against granting the license. 

1034. Major Gavin.] It was stated by one of 

the witnesses that many publicans obtained 
licenses, and then sold them for larger sums of 
money than they gave for them ; are you aware 
of that? — I am not, but I know there is a system 
by which a man having got a license, and having 
put up fixtures, and gone to some expense, may 
if he change his intentions sell his interest, 
and another person takes the fixtures and good-j 
will. V 

1035. But have you heard of the sale of a 
license by auction to any one who chooses to bid ? 
— That surprises me, and I scarcely think it pos- 
sible for this reason, that there is a great deal of 
scrupulous inquiry made about the person to 
whom a license is transferred ; Avhen an applica- 
tion is made to me in court to transfer a license 
to another party, I never do it without having 
made inquiries from the police as to the way in 
which the house has hitlierto been kept, and 
whether the applicant is a fit person to be trusted 
with the conduct of a public-house. 

1036. We have evidence that people some- 
times give 10 times as much as had originally 
been given for a license, and running the risk of 
their getting it transferred or of not getting it 
transferred? — I have heard of 100/. or 200/. 
being given for the good-will of a place. 

1037. Without any certainty of the new man 
getting the license endorsed ? — Y’’es ; and I have 
heard of many instances where the magistrates 
have been informed that large sums ha^'^e been 
paid, and yet the license has not been tranferred. 

1038. The buyer of the good-will loses the 
money, then? — Yes. 

1039. Supposing a stranger came from Cork 
or Liincridc, with plenty of money in his pocket, 
would it be possible for him to get a license 
transferred to him ? — He must be known to the 
police as a man of good character before the 
license would be endorsed. 

1040. Chairman.] Can the spirit grocers keep 
their houses open all night ? — Yes. 

1041. Not on Sundays, I suppose ? — No. 

1042. Major Gavin.'] What does a publican 
pay for his license ? — About 5 /. I tliinlc ; there 
are two which amount to about 5 /., but the 
spirit grocer pays nearly treble, and if he is fined 
only 10 he forfeits his license, though he can 
go to the Excise Commissioners and renew it 
upon a payment. 

1043. Mr. Mur/i/ii/.] But is it a positive fact 
that the aggregate money value of the licenses 
held by publicans in such a town as Cork or 
Belfast is a very considerable sum? — It is. 

1044. Whei-e there are say 500 licenses, would 
it he at all out of the ivay to put down the good- 
will as M-orth 50 /. a piece ? — It would depend 
upon the situation of the place. 

1045. But, taking the average, do you think 
50 1. would be too bigb? — I do .not think it 
would. 

1046. That would be 25,000 /. — Y’es; you arc 
doubtless aware that Belfast is daily increasing 
in the mimher of its houses as well as in th6 
number of its population. 

1047. Major Do you know that in the 

town of Belfast there is as much as one public- 
house to every eight houses of the population? — 

I believe that is so in some instances ; ihcre is one 
case where there are 10 public-houses in one 
street of 66 houses; the system of the sale of 
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driuk in Belfast in nnlicensed houses is very pre- 
valent, though the police are very vigilant. 

1048. Mr. Murphy.'] Does that take place on 
Saturday evenings and Sundays? — Yes. 

1049. There is a great deal of unlicensed sel- 
ling dui'ing prohibited hours, is there ? — Yes. 

1050. Chairman.] "Would you really say that 
there is a great deal of that going on? — "ITes, I 
should ; the law only imposes a fine of 5 s. for 
the first offence, but I have made it a rule to 
send the person to prison when an offence is re- 
jJeated. 

1051. Is it the fact that a lai'ge number of 
cases of fining for the use of party expressions 
occur on the Saturday and Sunday ? — A great 
nnmber of such cases are always brought up on 
the Monday morning, but the offence has of late 
decreased in Belfast; still we often have five or 
six cases, and the magistrates have made it a rule 
to impose the highest penalty the law allows, 
namely, 40 s. and costs, as it often leads to a 
breach of the peace. 

1052. Generally we may say that the commit- 
ting of the offence is attributable to drink, may 
we not ? — Almost invariably ; I do not know a 
case in which a party cry has been raised by a 
sober person. 

1053. Where does the revenue derived from 
fines for party cries in the course of the year go 
'to ? — It ail goes to the cretlit of the town council 
of the borough ; last year the amount which went 
to the credit of the town council of the borough 
was about 2,000 1., and I think about one-third 
of the whole amount was for fines imposed for 
party cries. 

1054. Major Gavin.] Since you have been in 
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Belfast you say that you have inflicted the highest 
penalty on both sides ? — Invariably. I introduced 
that rule finding tlie thing such an evil with 
regard to the good order of 'the town, and every 
other magistrate concurred with me ; so that if 
a man shouts out that he is a good Catholic or a 
good Protestant, the fine is the same in either 
case ; that comes under the head of disorderly 
conduct, or using language which in Belfast is 
highly calculated to cause a breach of the peace. 
I know a case where a man said that he was a 
good Protestant, and an unfortunate Roman Ca- 
tholic misunderstood him and gave him a blow, 
and the man died. Of late those cries have 
grown into such a disrepute that it is only the 
lowest and meanest of the population who use 
them, and as they cannot pay tlie fines they liave 
to go to prison. 

1055. You stated that there were several sheb- 
been houses in Belfast open on )Sunday, I think ? 
— Many. 

1056. Do you suppose if this Bill were passed 
that those houses would increase? — I do not 
think they would. 

1057. Why not?— The shebbeeu houses are 
frequented only by the very lowest of the popu- 
lation, and there are so many of them that I 
tliink they would hardly increase. Tlie artizan 
class would certainly not go into those places. 

1058. Do you think the shebbeen houses 
would not increase if the total closing of public- 
houses on Sunday were carried out? — I think 
not. 

1059. "Mx. Murphy.] You mean that that class 
of shebbeen houses would not increase? — Yes. 



Mr. Eobeet Lindsay, rc-called. 



1060. Chairman.] Is there anything you wish 
to add to your evidence ? — Upon the question 
whether I should prefer that the licenses should 
be granted by the magistrates or the recorder, I 



wish on reflection to say that I sliould, on the 
whole, prefer that the magistrates should have 
the power of granting them, in conjunction with 
the recorder, rather than the recorder alone. 
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Mr- Dawson. 

Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 
Major Gavin. 
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Sir Graham Montgomery. 



Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. O’Reilly. 

Mr. Pirn. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhai-t. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 



MYLES WILLIAM O’REILLY, Esq., in the Chair. 



i 



Mr. Thomas Hamilton, called in ; and Examined. 



Mr. T. 
Hamilton. 

1 April 
l868. 



1061. Chairman.'\ You are a Resident Magis- 
trate of the City of Cork? — I am. 

1062. How long have you been stationed in 
the city of Cork ? — I was stationed there for 
upwards of three years, as constabulary officer, 
and for the last six months I have been there as 
resident magistrate. 

1063. Have you been stationed there nearly 
four years altogether ? — Yes. 

1064. And you have been in other parts of 
Ireland, have you not?— -I have had nearly 16 
years service in all. 

1065. You are pretty well acquainted with a 
good many parts of the island? — Yes. 

1066. Both country and town? — Yes. 

1067. You are aware, I presume, of the gene- 
ral ])urport of this Bill? — Yes; the Sunday 
closing of public houses. 

1068. Or, at least, greatly to limit the hours 
and conditions of lieir being open ? — Yes. 

1069. Have you considered the question of 
limiting the sale of intoxicating drink on Sunday? 
— I have, as far as Cork is concerned. 

1070. in the first place, do you think that it 
would be desirable, if it should be found prac- 
ticable, either to totally close public houses, or to 
limit the hours for which they are open? — From 
my experience, I would not advise the total 
closing of public houses on Sunday; but I think 
it would certainly be advisable to limit the 
hours. 

1071. What is your reason for thinking that 
it would be unadvisable totally to close public 
houses on Sunday ? — I think it would lead, in 
every Avay, to too much inconvenience, and pre- 
vent the working classes from having that reason- 
able Indulgence which they ar-e entitled to. At 
present, the public houses are open from two to 
1 1 at night ; but those hours might be reduced 
with great advantage, and yet afford every reason- 
able license. 

1072. What would you consider a reasonable 
limitation of those hours ? — 1 know at present the 
almost invariable consequence of the very late 
hours is, that the working classes who indulge on 
Sunday night do not come to their work on 
Monday morning : whereas the chances are, if 
they were prevented from going to those houses 
so late, they would be at their work on Monday 
morning. 

1073. And a good many also appear at the 
]>olicc office on Monday morning? — Generally a 



large number ; much more than on any other day 
in the week. 

1074. What do you think would be a fair hour 
to fix for closing on Sunday evening ? — I would 
say with respect to Cork that in the summer 
season eight o’clock would be a reasonable hour ; 
and in the winter season the hours might be 
shortened to perhaps six o’clock. 

1075. You do not think that that would 
inflict any practical grievance on the working- 
classes ? — No, nor yet on the publicans; the 
working classes are of course the first to be con- 
sidered. 

1076. Then what do you say with regard to 
the hours of opening ? — Two o’clock is the hour 
for opening now. 

1077. Is there not this great evil about that, 
that the great mass of worlcing people leave their 
places of M'orship about one o’clock to half-past 
one, so that just as they are going home the public- 
house is open just ready to tempt them, and pre- 
vent their going home ? — I do not know tliat that 
is so in Coi-k, for the mass of the people in Cork 
go to Di^'ine service earlier. 

1078. Would anything be gained by deferring 
the opening for an hour? — I do not see that it 
would; two o’clock or a little eai-lier is the hour 
that the working classes have their dinners; and 
those that choose to have their beer, or any drink 
in reason, cannot get it unless the house is open 
at two. 

1079. Do the working classes in Cork take 
any beer with their dinners? — As a rule they 
di-ink in the public-house instead ; a man may 
have his dinner and then go to the public-house 
and have his beer. 

1080. Then he would not want the public- 
house to be open in order to get his beer for 
dinner, though he might want it after dinner? — 
If a man dines at two or half-past one, unless the 
public-house is open he cannot have beer at din- 
ner, or immediately after it, as he may feel 
disposed. 

1081. Do you think that, as a rule, they take 
their families to the public-house after dimj-^l 
to have some beer? — Certainly not as a rule ; a 
man and his wife may sometimes go together, 
but not as a rule. 

1082. Do the working classes in Ireland, as a 
rule, consume either beer or spirits with their 
meals as they do in England, with their families, 
or immediately after their meals ; is it not the 

fact 
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fact that drinking is almost entirely confined in 
Ireland to indulgence in the company of men? 
— It is almost entirely drinking in public-house ; 
as a rule, there is no such thing as drinking in 
their onm houses, having their beer with their 
dinner or anything of that kind. 

1083. Do you think it is a common practice 
with working men for them to go after their 
dinner on Sundays or any other day, and have a 
pint of beer at the public- house and come 
away ? — On Sundays they indulge in that way 
taore than on any other day ; a woi'kman after 
his dinner is very likely to go to the public-house. 

1084. Is it the general practice for them to go 
and have their beer and come away again, or is 
it the practice i-ather that the men stop there, 
and drink a good deal ? — I think that the latter 
is more the rule ; a man goes there to meet his 
friends, and for a little sociability, more than for 
the sake of ha^’ing a pint of beer and coming 
away again. 

1085. How long would you say that the man 
who goes to the public-house generally stops 
there ; is it not generally more or less of a 
carouse ? — I would not say that as a general rule, 
for it might be giving them a worse character 
than they deserve. 

1086. All this relates to the great city of 
Cork, but is there the same necessity for public- 
houses being opened on Sunday in the pm-ely 
country districts? — My experience has laid for 
the last seven or eight years altogether between 
Cork and Limerimr. I know comparatively 
little from my present experience of the country 
districts. 

1087. Would the opinion you have expressed 

with regard to Cork also apply with regard to 
Limerick? — Decidedly. I was there for up- 

wards of three years, and I know it pretty well. 

1088. The opinions which you have given 
apply entirely to Sunday ? — Entirely. 

1089. At the same time, would you give the 
Committee your opinion as to the question of 
the hour at which it is desirable that public- 
houses should be closed on Saturday evening ? — 
I think that the late hour on Saturday evening 
is, if possible, a greater evil than the otlier. I 
think they might, with very great advantage to 
the public, and even to the publicans themselves, 
be closed much earlier on Saturday evenings. 

1090. Do you think tliey might be closed 
earlier on every evening in the week ? — More 
particularly on Saturday evenings. 

1091. Would you fix the same hour on 
Saturday as on Sunday? — Nine o’clock on Sa- 
turday would be better, so as to allow a reason- 
able indulgence to both the 25ublicans and the 
public. 

1092. Would you agree with the opinion 
which has been exju'essed by several witnesses, 
that more drunkenness is caused between the 
last two hours of nine and eleven on Saturday 
evening than during the whole of the rest of tlie 
evening ?- -I have it in positive proof, from my 
daily experience as a magistrate and constabulaiy 
officer, that the average of cases of drunkenness 
iff much higlier on Saturday night than on any 
other day in the week. 

1093. The proposal in the Bill i.s, in the first 
place, with regard to the hours for the sale of 
drink, to limit them on Sunday to from two 
o’clock to four o’clock in the afternoon, and then 
again from eight to nine in the evening ; that is 
probably copied from an English Bill ; but do 
you think it would be desirable to have the 

0.55., 



public-huuso twice open on Sunday? — No; I 
think it would be very difficult to carry out sucli 
a law. 

1094. Perhaps the reason for fixing eight to 
nine in the evening was to enable tlie working 
classes in England to got their supper beeV, but 
supper beer is not wanted in Ireland, is it? — 
There is nothing of the sort in Ireland. 

1095. Mr. Pm.] Is there more beer drunk 
now since the duty on whisky has been raised ? 
— .Much more. 

1096. Do you think the dearness of irhisky 
has led to the use of sniper beer? — No; there is 
no such thing as supper beer in Ireland. 

1097. Chairman.'] There is a distinction pro- 
posed in this Bill between the sale of drink to be 
consumed on the premises, and the sale of drink 
that is not to be drunk on the premises, and it 
is proposed to forbid entirely tlie sale of drinks 
for consumption on the premises ; do you think 
that is 'a good distinction ? — I do not see how it 
would ajiply to Cork, because, as a rule, the 
public do not take away any drink I'rom the 
public-house ; they might be induced by a change 
in the law to do so, and the chances arc that 
they would do so ; but, as a rule, they do not 
do it now. 

1098. At present is there much evasion of the 
law at those houses which arc licensed under the 
Spirit Grocers Act to sell drink not to be drunk 
on the premises? — There are no such things as 
beer-houses ; they are all public-houses. There 
are grocers who sell sifirits — resiiectable whole- 
sale grocers— but none is consumed on the pre- 
mises. 

1099. Do you think, if such a distinction were 
made in the Bill, it would probably be evaded 
to any large extent ; that is to say, if it were 
forbidden to sell the liquor to be drunk on the 
premises only?— I think that such a distinction 
would be perpetually evaded. 

1100. The second proposal in the Bill is to 
make a distinction in favour of tlie hand fide 
eating-house keeper, allowing the drink to he 
sold for consumption on the premises during the 
whole of the present hours; do you think that 
distinction is a good one ? — No ; I think it would 
lead in Cork to a great many abuses and evasions. 
I think it would be hard to distinguish between 
the eating-house keeper and the public-house. 
The eating-house would be made a cloak for the 
purjiose of getting drink ; and the man wlio was 
prevented from going into the jnihlic house would 
only go to the eating-house instead, and, under 
cover of taking food, he would get as much drink 
as he wanted. 

1101. A resident magistrate stationed in Bel- 
fast stated that he thought that difficulty would 
not arise, because if the keeper of the eating- 
house was known to the police as having allowed 
such an abuse to take place in his house, his 
license would probably be taken away ; do you 
think that in the city of Cork that would act as 
an effectual check ? — It would be extremely diffi- 
cult, unless that check were established by law, 
of depriving a refreshment-house keeper of his 
license in the case suiiposed. I cannot see how 
the abuse could be prevented. A man would go 
in and order something merely nominal to eat, 
and have drink ad libitum. 

1102. You do not think that any general re- 
presentation made by the police, to the effect that 
they believed a jiarticular eating-house keeper 
was evading the law, would induce the magis- 
trates to stop his license? — No, certainly not, 

Q 4 unless 
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Mr. T. unless there were a conviction brought forward 40, the number brought up at that time was only 

Ilaviilton. against him. 15 on one Monday morning, and 16 on the other 

1103. Am I correct, then, in summing up your and that, I believe, was a result of the earlier 

2 April opinion in the following way : — With regard to closing of the public-houses; they closed at six 

i8o8. Cork city, and Limerick city, and other similar from the 11th to the 18th, and at eight until the 

large towns, you think it would be desirable to 25th of March. 

limit the hours on Sunday for the sale of intoxi- 1112. Mr. Daioson.'] Do I understand you to 
eating drinliSj and that the hours during which say, that you advocate the eaidier closing of 

the public-houses should be open for such sale liquor shops on Saturday night, as distinguished 

should in winter be from two to eight, and in from other week days? — Certainly, 

summer from two to six? — Yes. 1113. Would not it be the case that those who 

1104. The public-houses should close on Satur- might wish to take away a moderate amount ef 

day evening at nine o’clock ? — Yes. drink to their own homes on Sunday, would be 

1105. You do not think it would be possible rather incommoded if the houses closed so early 

to make any distinction between the sale of liquor on Saturday ? — 1 cannot see that that would be 
to be drunk on the premises and the sale of the case in Ireland; not one in 100 takes liquor 
liquor to be dunk off' the premises ? — I think away from the public-house for consumption on 
not. Sunday. 

1106. And you do not think it would be pos- 1114. Do you know the archdiocese of Cashel? 
sible to make a practical distinction between pub- — No. 

Hc-houses and eating-houses ? — Precisely. 1115. It has been mentioned by the archbishop 

1107. Now, do you think that any inconve- of that diocese that a considerable quantity of 

nience would arise to any class of travellers from liquor is there taken home on the Saturday for 

there not being any place opened on Sundays private consumption on the Sunday. — I have no 

where they could obtain refreshment, except doubt it is so, because the public-houses are closed 
during tliese limited hours ? — I do not, because entirely in that diocese on Sunday. Saturday 
there are hotels in Cork to suit every class of night is the night on which the labourers get 
traveller almost, and in those hotels refreshment their wages, and a great many of them not until 
can be obtained, food and drink both, by tra- a late hour, when they go to the iDublic-houses 
vellers. and spend it. I firmly believe between nine and 

1108. You do not think there is any large eleven on Saturday night out of the whole week 
class of travellers among working people who are the most objectionable hours for keeping 
would want refreshment in that way on Sundays ? public-houses open. 

— Certainly notin Cork, it is much more likely 1116. Mr. Vullard-Urquhart.'] I tlrink you 
that that should be the case in the outlying dis- have stated that there is not much consumption 
tricts. As a rule, the members of the working either of beer or of spirits in the family in Ire- 
classes in Cork go out of town to spend their land ; are you quite sure that none of the middle 
Sundays, in some of the adjoining villages, or classes take, say, a glass of whisky punch after 
some of the points round the harhour. their Sunday dinner ? — I have not the least doubt 

1109. Do you think, with regard to that large they do, buti was speaking of the mass of the 
class of excursionists, that the hours would be people— the labouring and lower classes ; the 
sufficient to meet all their reasonable wants ? — middle class, as a rule, have either beer or a glass 
I think so. I may add that since I was sum- of punch after dinner, no doubt. 

moned to give evidence before this Committee, I 1117. What you would call the middle class 
have looked at some statistics for which I can in Cork comprises, I suppose, a great number of 
vouch from my own personal knowledge, and I the better class of mechanics? — Comparatively 
find that there has been latterly a very great de- few of that class indulge themselves in that way 
crease of drunkenness in Cork. In 1865 the in their own houses. 

number of cases of intoxication brought up to 1118. Do you think, however, that if iudul- 
the police court was 7,196, in 1866 the number gence of that kind was left open to them on Sun- 
had decreased to 6,571; last year there was a clay, it might tend to diminish the temptation to 
further decrease to 5,081, and in the com-se of inclulgence in the public-house? — Possibly it 
the two or three months of the present year might, hut not to auy appreciable extent, 
which have elapsed, the numbers have still been 1119. With respect to any relaxation that 
decreasing in a similar proportion. might be made in favour of travellers, should you 

1110. Could you assign offhand any probable think it a practicable arrangement for the police 
cause for that decrease ? — I attribute it in a great to decide if a man was a ti-avcller, and give him 
degree to the high pilcc of pro^’isions, ancl the a certificate to entitle him to refresliinent ? — I 
want of work ; there are now a great many idlers, cannot see how that could be accomplished ; cer- 

1111. You do not think that that decrease tainly not with the small number of police that 
should have any influence in checking legislation we now have ; we have only 120 in Cork for a 
upon this subject, or that it points to any such population of 80,000 or 90,000 people, 
increase of habits of sobriety among the people, 1120. You think that the working classes ai-e 
as would lessen the necessity of legislation as to exposed to great temptation on Saturday even- 
thc hours during which public-houses would re- ing, from the fact of the public-houses being 
main open? — No, but I have some statistics open late ; do you think that many of them when 
which point to the advantage of closing at an they have just taken their wages, go in to get i 
earlier hour or Sunday ; the system was adopted glass of something to drink, and are then tempted 
on two or three occasions in Cork ; in the month to take more? — Yes, from the fact that they have 
of March 1867, public-houses were closed for money in their pockets at that time, and the 
nearly a month at six in the evening ; th.at was houses are open so late. 

from the 11th to the 18th of March, a space 1121. And I understand that for that reason 
which included two Sundays, and I find that on you would particularly recommend the eaidy 
the following Monday mornings, while the aver- closing of public houses on Saturday evening? 
age number of cases of intoxication amount to — Yes. 

1122. You 
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1122. You think that would almost preclude 
the jiossibility of the working man spending any 
considerable portion of his wages in such places 
on Saturday night ? — I thinlr the hours from nine 
to 11 on Saturday evening, are, forthe labouring 
class, the two worst hoars in the week. 

1123. At the same time, you think that if the 
public houses were open up to nine o’clock on 
Saturday evening, any person who wished to lay 
in a small store of drink for use on Sunday at 
home would have ample opportunity of doing 

— Yes, there would be time for that before 
nine o’clock. 

1124. Mr. P?m.] I understand you to say 
that you would not recommend the total closing 
of public houses on Sunday? — Xo; I think tha't 
would be unfair to the working classes. 

1125. Have you formed the same opinion with 
regard to the country that you have with regard 
to the towns? — I think there is less objection in 
tlic country than in the City, because in small 
country towns the public houses often adjoin the 
chapel, and the congregation have perhaps, come 
a considerable distance, and then if the public 
houses are open just as service is over, the people 
arc induced to go in and they stay perhaps a 
good while ; of course that argument would not 
apply to the City so much, where the people are 
all resident more or less near the chapel. 

1126. Do I understand you to say that you 
think there would be less objection to the closing 
of public houses entirely on Sunday in the 
country than in the City ? — I think it would be 
less objectionable to close them entirely iii the 
country than it would be in the City. 

1127. Mr. Mnrjihj.l From the evidence you 
have given, am I right iu concluding that it is 
your opinion that if drink be allowed to be sold 
at all on Sunday, the restrictions proposed in 
this Bill of not allowing it to be consumed on 
the premises would prove inoperative ? — I do 
think so. 

1128. Do you think it would be much better 
to have no restriction iu thatrespect? — Decidedly, 
if the houses arc to be open at all. 

1129. From your knowledge of the habits of 
the people iu Ireland, do you think it likely that 
if drink were not allowed to be consumed on the 
premises, although it was allowed to be bought 
ibr consumptiou off the premises, a publican him- 
self might be induced to open a private house 
in some convenient place near his public-house 
to which drink could be taken, and whore people 
could sit down and consume it just as they could 
in his taproom ? — I think that would be ‘\'ery 
likely ; I am quite certain that sucli a law u'ould 
lead to a great many evasions, and, perhaps, 
evasions of that very character. 

11.30. You think that the proposal to jn'event 
consurajriion on the premises would be of do 
practical use ? — I think it would be inoperative. 

1131. You think that the time for which pub- 
lic houses are kept open on Sunday should be 
for a certain number of hours continuously, 
rather tlian there should be a break ? — Ratiicr 
than there should be a break. 

S1132. Do you found that opinion upon the 
difficulty which you think the authorities might 
find in ascertaining whether or not any abuses 
were going on in the intermediate time ? — Yes, 
that is the principal ground of my opinion. 

1133. In the statistics that you gave us, did 
yoii make any distinction between committals 
arising out of Saturday night drinking, and com- 
mittals arising out of Sunday night drinking ? — 

0.55. 



Xo, I dvt not ; but I can from m}- own jicrsonal 
experience state, that the number of drinking 
cases is greater on Saturday night than on either 
of the other five days of the week. 

1134. Chuirman.'] Saturday is tlic highest, 
and Sunday is the second?— Saturday is the 
highest, and Sunday is the second. 

1135. hir. Chiche.<tcr Fortescue.'] Your figures 
refer to the cases that are brought up at the 
police court on Monday for drunkenness ?— Yes, 
those that are arrested on the Saturday night 
come before the court on Monday morning. 

1136. And you say the Saturday cases are the 
most Dumerous? — Yes; and the next iu number 
arc the Sunday cases. 

1137. Mr. Murphy.'] And for the purpose of 
pret'enting the Saturday drinking as much as 
possible, )' 0 U very properly suggest a limitation 
of the hours on ^Saturday night, do vou not? — 
I do. 

1138. Prior to the passing of the Act of 1860, 
the hours for closing were nine o’clock in the 
evening of Sunday, 1 believe ? — Yes. 

1139. And you tiiiiik it would be proper to 
revert to tliat original custom ? — I have very 
little doubt that it would have a good eftcct upon 
public moraiity. 

1140. Can you, from your knowledge of Cork, 
and the various classes of the population, inform 
the Committee whether, of the working classes 
and the inferior tradesmen, there is a very large 
proi)ortiou who make it a luibit on Sunday to go 
out and walk into the adjacent villages, or to 
take a cheap train, or to take a steamboat, and 
make short excursions? — A very large propor- 
tion of the working classes avail themselves on 
Sunday of the advantages which Cork presents 
in that particular, and those advantages arc very 
great in Cork. 

1141. Have you any materials for forming an 
opinion of the proportion ; do you think on the 
average that lialf the working classes make Sun- 
day excursions in that way ? — I should say con- 
siderably more than half of the working classes ; 
those who are employed six days iu tlic ivcck 
do so. 

1142. They do so more iu summer than in 
winter, of course ? — Much more. 

1143. People of that kind arc more or leas de- 
cent in their own way when tliey go out to the 
villages around Cork in that manner; I suppose 
they refresh themselves at the public-houses ? — 
Yes; and they are, as a rule, respectably con- 
ducted. 

1 144. ’ Would you consider it a great hardship, 
if, although people could buy drink for consump- 
tion oif the premises on Sunday, people of that 
class should be prevented from consuming it on 
the premises? — It certainly would bo a hardship, 
but it would not apply to great numbers of those 
who go out of Cork on a Sunday, because they 
would become travellers to a certain extent ; and 
I conceive they would be entitled as travellers 
to obtain refreshment. 

1145. But supposing they were not considered 
entitled to obtain refreshment as travellers, and 
supposing people of that class were restricted, 
from sitting down iu a public-house for a short 
time to take their refreshment, you say that 
would be a hardship ? — I would decidedly say 
so. 

1146. Do you tluuk that such a law could in 
fact be carried into elFect at all ? — I cannot speak 
from iny personal experience as to that. 

1147. But are you of opiniou that if such a 

H restriction 
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restriction were made law, the non-consumption 
on the pr<!inises could practically be prevented? 
— No, I think not, in the case of travellers cer- 
tainly. 

1148. Major Gavin,~\ You have a large gar- 
rison in Cork, liave you not? — Yes. 

1149. Soldiers freiiuent the public-houses on 
Sunday, of course? — Great numbers of them do. 
YVe have about 2,000 soldiers in Cork. 

1 1 50. Are their own canteens open on Sun- 
day ? — I am not certain ; but I have very little 
doubt they arc. 

1151. But still there are a great many sol- 
diers that do frequent the public-houses in the 
city on Sundays? — I know as a rule, from my 
own observation, the soldiers frequent the public- 
houses on Sunday more than any other day in 
the week, so that, possiblj'’, their own canteens 
are not open on Sunday. 

1152. 1 think yon stated that it was your 
opinion tliat it would be advisable to close the 



public-houses on Sunday at 8 o’clock in the sum- 
mer, and 6 o’clock in the winter, and on Satur- 
days to close them at 9 o’clock? — Y'es, that is 
my ojiinion. 

1153. At the same time, did I understand von 
to say that you thought it would be difficult to 
carry out a law for the total closing of public- 
houses on Sunday? — No; 1 did not say it would 
be difficult to carry out such a law if it were 
made. I am certain it could be carried out, but 
I think the total closing of public-house.? on Sun- 
day would inflict great hardship upon the pcopl4. 

1154. Do you know of such things c.visting in 
Cork as shebbeen houses? — There arc very lew 
indeed. 

1 155. Did I understand you to say, that there 
are none of what are called “ spirit grocers ” in 
Cork? — In Cork, all the licensed houses are 
classed in the same way, 

1156. Chair77ia7i.'\ Is there anytliing you wish 
to add to your evidence ? — I think not. 



Mr. Hugh O’Donnell, called in; and Examined. 



1157. Chairmcm.'] YVill yon inform the Com- 
mittee what you are? — 1 am the manager of a 
wholesale grocery and spii-it establishment in 
Diildiii, receiving a share of the profits. 

1158. And you are, I tliink, President of 
the Grocers’ Assistants’ Benevolent Society? — 
Yes. 

1159. And you come here to express their 
views on tlio subject of this Bill, at their request? 
— Y’’cs. 

1160. Will you, first of all, inform the Com- 
mittee how many members there are in that 
association ? — I could not he quite sure ; but I 
thiulc about 300. 

1161. Are they a considerable proportion of 
the whole number of the body ? — They are con- 
sidered the most respectal)le portion of the assist- 
ants in Dublin, of whom X should say there w'ould 
be altogether from 1,200 to 1,400. 

1162. YVill you state your own opinion, and at 
the same time the opinion of the association, upon 
this question of Sunday closing ? — There was a 
mccling held on Sundaj-, the 15th of March, to 
consider the propriety of closing the public houses 
on Sunday ; .and, after due consideration, and 
reading over the Bill, this was the result: the 
assistants, as a matter of course, are, as a class, 
very anxious to get Sunday to themselves ; but, 
at the same time, they came to the conclusion, 
that the Bill, a.s proposed, would act injudiciously 
to the trade ; and, so long as it gives those privi- 
leges to eating hou.'cs, we are of opinion that 
more beer houses will spring up in consequence. 
The assistants think that, 'if the beer license 
was cancelled, then Sunday closing might he 
practicable. 

1103. Do you mean the total closing of public 
houses on Sunday ? — The assistants themselves 
are -for that, jjrovklcd the privileges proposed to 
be given to the eating-houses were withdrawn, 
and llie heev license cancelled ; but otherwise 
they think there would he a great many more 
eating-houses and more b.'er-housc.s — a good deal 
of vice and drunkenness take place in those beer- 
houses. 

1164. YYliat the assistants wish to point out to 
the Committee relates to the opening of the 
licensed beer-licuses on Sunday ? — Durina (he 
week also. 



1165. But with regard to Sunday closing, they 
would have no objection to tliat, if tiic becr-iioiise 
was shut as well as the public-house? — None; but 
if Sunday closing was not fully carried out, the 
assistants would propose that the liours for which 
the public-houses should be open should be from 
two to five on Sundays, and that there should 
be no second opening. 

1166. Is there a strong feeling among the as- 
sistants with regard to the number of hours for 
which they are kept to work during the week as 
compared with assistants in other trades ? — Yes; 
as a rule they worlc 15 to 18 hours a day for six 
days in the week. 

1167. And for liow many hours on Sunday ? — 
At present they work from two to eleven — it is 
nine hours on Sunday. 

1168. How is it that they have to U'ork for 15 
hours on the week days? — In the neiglibourhoocl 
where there are markets they open their shops 
in some cases at four o’clock in tire morning, and 
they keep open till eleven. 

1L69. Are there many such houses in Dublin? 
— Not many. 

1170 . At what hour do the majority of the 
houses open ? — At seven in the mornino-. 

1171. And keep open how long? — Until half 
past eleven. The hour is eleven, but the police 
authorities grant an extra half hour for clearing 
out. 

1172. At what hour in the morning must the 
assistants bo at their post? — At seven in the 
morning. 

1173. Not before ?~Vcry often to clean the 
counter and the measures, j)erhaps half-an-hour, 
and in some cases, an hour before. 

1174. And if the public-houses are closed at 

half-past eleven as you say, do those assistants 
get away immediately ? — No; they have to stay 
and clean up. I should say they do not get to 
bed before 12 o’clock. j 

1175. And that goes on for every dav in tlie 
week ? — Y’’cs. 

1176. And then on Sunday wlicn the public- 
houses open at two, the assistant has to be tlicre 
at least at sharp two ?•— Yes. 

1177. At what hours do the public-houses 
close on Sunday? — 11 ; up to I860, it was nine 
o’clock, but it is now 11. 

1178. Do 
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1178. Do you know how that change came 
about? — I think it came about IVoin tlie Wine 
Licensing Act of 1860. 

1179. Is not this the case that the Wine Li- 
censing Act fixed the lioui- at 11 instead of the 
hour of nine, and that hour was then licld in 
practice to apply to all shops where liquor was 
sold ? — Yes. 

1180. So that that Act, which u'as never 
intended to have that result, had the effect of 
keeping the public-houses open for two hours 
lh,ter on Sunday ? — Just so. 

1181. Is there a strong feeling on the part of 
these young men that it is not fair that they 
sliould be kept at worle so many more hours than 
the assistants in other trades ? — There is. 

1182. And especially with regard to Sunday; 
is it the fact that they I'eel that the ordinary rule 
of trade — namely, that it should not be allowed 
on Sunday any further than is proved to he 
absolutely necessary, should be extended to 
them? — Yes, it must be remembered that a 
grocer’s assistant to-day, or this ^vcck, may be a 
grocer himself to-morrow or next week, and that 
in objecting to the clauses of the Bill before the 
Committee, they do so because they might act 
hereafter against them. 

1183. But even witii a view to tlieir future 
interests as grocers, they would be prepared to 
acce])t a Bill whicli diminished the hours of 
Sunday labour to the extent which you have 
suggested to the Committee? — Yes, from two to 
five or from t^vo to six ; an hour more would not 
he much of a difference. 

1184. Generally, do tlie spirit grocers open on 
Sundays, as vrell as the publicans ? — They do. 

1185. Those who have a license for the sale 
of spirits, but not to be consumed on the premises, 
I mean? — Yes; those who have a license not to 
sell move than two quarts at a time not to be 
consumed on the premises. 

1186. Do they get on Sunday as large a trade 
as on other days in the week, for drink not to be 
consumed on the i)remises ? — I do not tliink 
they do. 

1187. Then why is it found to be to their 
interest to keep open on Sunday ; do you think 
a good deal of drink is consumed either at dr 
near the premises without their knowledge ? — I 
should say a good many of them are not very 
particidar about it, but the spirit grocers of 
Dublin as a rule are very respectable. 

1188. But take the case oi a spirit grocer with 
that license who is anxious to observe the law, 
would it not be vei’y nearly impossible for him 
when lie sells a very small quantity of spirits 
not to be drunk on the premises, to be quite sure 
that the man who bought it did not consume it 
between the counter and the door? — Yes, the 
man might take a bottle and drink it oft' before 
his eyes. 

1189. Do you think, that allowing the liquor 
to he sold in small quantities with the proviso 
that it is not to be drunk on the premises, is, so 
to speak, an impracticable regulation? — ’lam of 
that opinion. 

^ 1190. I dare say you know the working popu- 
lation of Dublin pretty well? — Yes. 

1191. Do yon think tliey would suffer any in- 
conveuience, if the lionrs for the sale of intoxi- 
cating drink were restricted from two to five 
o’clock on Sunday as you suggest? — I do not 
think the working classes u'ould be inconveui- 
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enced ; I think from two to five would he fair 
houi-s to fix. 

1192. Am I riglit in concluding that tlie work- 
ing classes of Ireland and the class ju.«t imme- 
diately above them do not consume beer with 
tbeir supper, so that no necessity for leaving the 
public houses open at the hour of supper could 
exist, in Ireland ? — TJiey do not consume beer 
with their supper as a rule. . 

1193. The chief distinction made in the Bill 
that you object to is the one in favour of eating 
houses ? — Yes. 

1194. Your objection to tliatis, that you tliink 
it would lead to great evasion ; you think that 
the eating houses would he public^-lunises, under 
the name of eating houses ? — Quite so ; I think 
people would go in and buy a very little to eat, 
and a great deal to drink. 

1195. Islv. Murjihij.'] Spend a penny in bread, 
and 4 5. 6 d. in sack ? — Vciy likely. 

1196. Chairman.~\ But with regard to such 
young men as liave no home of tlieir own to go to 
on Sundays ; if the distinction in question could 
be fairly made, do you not tliink it would be 
desirable that they should be able to get beer 
Cl some other drink witii tlieir dinner? — I think 
many would go in to get a dinner tiiat did not 
want one. 

1 1 97. But if it could be done, do you not think 
it would be desirable? — I do not think it would 
work, but if you could do it, I think it would be 
fair. 

1198. In Dublin, do you tliink there is any 
considerable class of men, especially young men, 
■who have to go to eating houses to get their din- 
ners and suppers, who would feel it a hardship, 
if tliere were no such place where they could get 
either meal and get drink with it ? — No ; there is 
no large class like tliat. 

1199. Take the class of young men with whom 
yon are especially acquainted, that is to say, the 
1,200 spirit grocers’ assistants in tlie city of 
Dublin ; where do tlicy generally got their meals ? 
— In almost every case, they are boarded in their 
place of business ; there arc not more tlian a dozen 
houses in Dublin tliat do not board their young 
men. 

1200. In other trades, docs the same rule pre- 
vail? — Yes ; for instance, in the drapery houses, 
and those two classes incluile the principal num- 
ber of young men in Dublin, engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits. 

1201. Chui.rniu7i.'\ You do not tliink that 
there is any large class of that kind in Dublin 
who frequent eating houses for their meals ? — • 
No. 

1202. You tliiiik that tlie closing of the eating 
houses, except from two to five o’clock, would not 
be a sensible hardship to any people in Dublin? 
— I think not. 

1203. Do you think there is any large class of 
what may be called travellers in Dublin ; I do 
not mean travellers sleeping in hotels, but tra- 
vellers for the day, who would be inconvenienced 
by finding tlie i)ublic-liouses shut in the evening ? 
— There might be ; that inconvenience might 
sometimes arise. 

1204. But is there any large class of that kind 
in Dublin? — Not any large class. 

1205. With regard to the districts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin which are frequented by 
people on Sunday for recreation, such us Kingston 
and Bray, I suppose it would be a groat liaitl- 
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sliip if the public-houses were shut altogether to 
those people on Sundays? — I should say that the 
traders tJiere would think it so. 

1206. Do you think that the customers as well 
as the traders would thiuk so? — I should say 
that they would like to get a drink when they go 
out to the suburbs. 

1207. Do you think they would suffer any 
great inconvenience if the public-houses were 
shut at five o’clock?— I do not think they 
would. 

1208. Are you at all acquainted with purely 
country districts? — I served niy time in the 
country, but I have not done business there for 
tlic last 10 or 12 years. 

1200. What country town was that where you 
served your time ? — The seaport town of Sligo. 

1210. What is the population of Sligo? — 
About 12,000. 

1211. Would you expi-ess the same opinion 
with regard to the closing of public-houses in 
Sligo as you do with regard to the closing of 
public-houses in Dublin? — Yes, 1 thiuk it would 
have the same effect. 

1212. Do you thiuk it ivould be safe to close 
])ublic-houses altogether in a town like Sligo, 
which, of course, is not so largo as Dublin? — I 
tliiuk it would ; I think they would suffer more 
incoiivciiiencc in Dublin than in such a place as 
Sligo, because the working classes arc not so nu- 
merous in Sligo, even in proportion to tlie entire 
jiopulation. 

1216. "W'ould there he any great objection 
made to the closing of public-houses altogether 
oil Sunday in Sligo, do you think ? — I should say 
there would ; they would like a few hours there 
as well as in any other place, but I thiuk it could 
be done with more couvenicncc in Sligo than in 
sueli a place as Dublin. 

1214. With regard to Saturday evening, what 
is tlic Lour for closing these houses at present? — 
TIalf-past 11 o’clock. 

1215. What was the hour before I860 ? — The 
same hour as on the weck-cla}-. 

1216. Do you think it would he a gain to the 
working classes if the public-houses were shut 
at an earlier hour on Saturday cveuing? — It 
would ; 1 (liiuk, if there were an hour or an hour 
and a half taken offj that woidd be a gain. I 
think 10 o’clock would be a fair hour for closing 
on Saturday night. 

1217. Would you consider nine o’clock too 
early ?— I would. 

1218. Why? — Dccause there arc a great many 
people in Dublin who are not paid their wages 
until after eight o’clock; lliey would not have 
time to purchase their thiugs. 

1219. Do you mean to purchase things to take 
home with them? — Yes. 

1220. Do you think it is the fact that there is 
more druukenuess on Saturday evening than on 
any other evening in the week? — A groat deal 
more. 

1221. Mr. Chichester Fortcscice.'] More than 
ou Sunday evening? — Y’es; they begin it on 
the Saturday. 

1222. And keep it up? — And keep it up till 
the Monday morning. 

1223. Chamnem.'] Should you say that most 
of the druukenuess Avas caused by the late hours 
on the Saturday evening ? — I should say a good 
deal of it is. 

1224. Mr. Chichester Fortescuc.'] "What did 
you mean when you said that there were very 



few people of the working classes in Sligo ? — I 
meant that there was a very small number of 
them in Sligo in proportion to Dublin. 

1225. 'I lie whole population being somewhat 
smaller, you mean? — Yes. 

1226. With respect to those people who go 

out of Dublin in the summer to a part of 
their Sundays in the suburbs, you said they 
would not be seriously iucoiivenicnced if the 
public-houses were closed after five o’clock ou 
Sunday? — I did. ,, 

1227. That is because the hours from two tc^ 
five o’clock would be about the time at which 
tliey would require refreshments, I suppose ? — 
Yes. 

1228. And as you think that generally they 
would be on their way home after five o’clock, 
you think it would not be necessary to keep the 
public-houses open later? — Just so. 

1229. Are there very many eating-houses in 
Dublin ? — They arc pretty numerous. 

1230. Eating-houses of all grades, I suppose? 
— Yes. 

1231. Including places like Jude’s? — Yes. 

1232. If you were to close the humbler eating- 
houses, I siTpjiose, you must close them all from 
the highest to the lowest? — I think, if you close 
the public-houses, Jude’s and such places ivould 
admit humble people enough to them to get 
drink. 

1233. You would be in favour of closing tlic 
highest class of eating-houses, and all of them, 
in fact ? — Yes, when the public-house was closed. 

1234. Do you see any difficulty in closing sucli 
eating-houses as I have referred to ? — 1 see no 
difficulty at all in it. 

1235. Arc they uot largely used by the middle 
classes of society? — Such a place as Jude’s is not 
largely used by the middle classes of society at 
present. 

1236. But J suppose there are some of those 
eating-liouses which arc ? — No doubt there are 
jilaces a shade below that. 

1237. A good many ? — Yes. 

1238. Would it iu your opinion cause any 
serious inconvenience to a gi-eat many people if 
they were not able to get their dinner ’on Sunday 
evening at those places ? — It would. I mean 
that they should be closed as far as selling drink 
is concerned; Ido not mean closed froni,givino' 
a dinner to any one who went in for it. 

1239. But I thought you said that if they were 
open for selling food, and uotfor supplying drink, 
tliat distinction would never work? — I said if 
they had a license for both ; if they had a license 
to sell drink during those liours, they would sell 
drink. 

1240. You thiuk that distinction could not he 
maintained ? — I think it would be very hard in 
practice if they had a license to sell drink. 

1241. You do think, then, that there would be 
considerable difficulty and mconvenicncc in closing 

eating-houses after fire o’clock on Sundays? I 

do; but I think you ought not to allow {hem to 
sell drink at these hours if you close the public- 
house. 

1242. Mr. Dnioson.~\ Jude’s house is already 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors, is it 
not? — It is. 

1243. I think you said that you did not think 
that if those eating-houses were closed young 
men connected with your association would fiud 
any difficulty in providing themselves elsewhere 
with Sunday dinners aud so forth?— The young 

men 
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men I am acquainted ^vith are all boarded in tlieir 
houses of business. 

1244. Your knowledge extends only to those 
who ai-e so boarded ? — Yes, and the drapers’ as- 
sistants ; my knowledge extends to all the young 
men; there are only a dozen houses in the trade 
that do not board their assistants. 

1245. Mr. Chichester Fort.cscuc.'\ If there is 
not a numerous class in Dublin to make use of 
tlicm, how are tliosc numerous eating-houses 
.maintained ? — By travellers paitly. 

h 1246. But does not the existence of such a 
number of them in Dublin imply the existence 
of a class of residents who take their dinners in 
that way ? — The class who go to them are clerks 
in wholesale houses, attorneys’ clerks, and that 
class. 

1247. But would not they require their dinner 
as much on Sunday as on other daj' s in the week ? 
— Yes, surely. 

124S. Would not the difficulty we have been 
speaking of arise then ? — I think they dine more 
or less at home on Sunday; that is my experience 
of them. 

1249. Do you think that a great many of those 
who dine at those places on the week days dine 
at home on the Sundays? — I know a great many 
who do. 

1250. Can you say how that happens? — I 
know it is the ease that a good man}’ of them live 
in tlic suburbs, and dine at home on Sundays. 

1251. Mr. Daicso?!.'} The last witness gave 
reasons for the opinion that it would be desirable 
to close spirit shops earlier on Saturday than on 
any other day in the week, do you agree with 
that? — Yes, only I think nine o'clock would be 
too early ; I should think 10 o’clock M'ould be a 
more convenient hour. 

1252. Chairman.'] You would be in favour of 
closing at 10 o’clock on Saturday evening instead 
of half-past 11 o’clock? — Yes. 

1253. Piillard- Urqiihart.] Supposing the 
puhlic-housesand eating-houses were either closed 
oil the Sunday, or open only for a very few hours, 
■whereas the clubs and hotels were not inter- 
fered with at all, do you think tliat fhei'e 
would be a feeling in any class of Ihe population 
that there was a distinction drawn between them 
and the upper classes? — I do think they -would 
feel that. 

1254. But would not some such feeling he 
almost unavoidable in any legislation restricting 
the opening of public-houses? — Yes; the work- 
ing-classes would think it unfair that the public- 
houses should be shut against them all Sunday, 
whiic the higher-classes could go to their clubs 
and have what they liked. 

1255. Do you think that feeling w'ould e.xist 
to any great extent among the working-classes? 

• — I should say it would. I think the working- 
classes would rather have their public-house 
open ; but I should say, at the same time, that it 
would be a good thing to restrict the hours. 

1256. Mr. Pwi.] Did I imder.stand you to say, 
that before the year I860 the public-houses w'ere 
closed at nine o’clock during the -whole of the 
■■Week, or only at nine o’clock on Sundays ? — 
Only on Sunday; during the rest of the week 
they were open till 11 o’clock at night. 

1257. Would you recommend the closing of 
public-houses at iO o’clock every day in the 
■week ? — I would. I think it would be a very 
convenient hour for all days in the -week. 

1258. Yon think there is no occasion for pub- 
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lie-houses to he open till 11 o’clock? — I think 10 Mr, if. 
o'clock would be a very fair hour. O'Donnell. 

1259. But you would recommend that they — 

should be closed at five or six o’clock on Sunday 2 April 
afternoon ? — Y es. > SfiS . 

1260. What you -would recommend would be, 
that there should be a reduction of one hour on 
six days of the week, and that the hours should 
be from two to five or six o’clock on Sunday ? — 

Yes. 

1261. And you recoinmcml that the hour for 
opening the public- houses on the other days of 
the week should be as it is now? — Yes. 

1262. But that they should close at lOo’clock? 

— Yes. 

1263. Closing at five or six o’clock on Sun- 
days ? — Yes. 

1264. And that there should be no other 
limitation with respect to the sale of beer, whe- 
ther on or off the premises ? — I should say that 
there ought to be no limitation of that kind. I 
think it would be better to leave it optional to 
consume the liquor on or off the jircmiscs. 

1265. Do you think it fair that the eating- 
houses should be under the .«amc restrictions as 
the public-houses ? — Yes; and when I say that 
the liquor ought to be .sold for consumption on 
the premises, I mean that in the first instance 
there arc a good many travellers who arc far 
away from their homes, perhaps, and they would 
not like to drink it outside the door of the public- 
house. 

1266. Now, with regard to the eating-houses ; 
if the eatiug-housc w'as under the same rc.stric- 
tion with regard to the supply of beer or spirits, 
that is to say, that it could only supply them for 
consumption between two and five or two and six 
o’clock, do you think there would he any diffi- 
culty in working that law if a man went in to ' 
get his dinner, say at seven o’clock ? — I am afraid 
he would get the drink in the eating-house if he 
went in at seven o’clock. 

1267. You think that, being noininally open 
for the supply of food, they would really be open 
for the supply of drink also ? — I have no dOiibt 
of it. 

1268. Do you recollect the time when public- 
houses were hound to he closed by law on Sun- 
days at nine o’clock ? — I do. 

1269. Were they, in fact, so closed, or was the 
law not obeyed? — The law was obeyed with re- 
gard to public-houses, as far as my knowledge 
goes. 

1270. I think yon said there were between 
1,200 and 1,400 young men employed as assist- 
ants in the public houses and the sjiirit grocers’ 
shops in Dublin? — Yes, I did say so. 

1271. Are many of those assistants under 21 
years of age? — A. good many; for I include 
apprentices. 

1272. Would you say that ouc-third, or one- 
half, of the number -were under 21 years of age ? 

—I should say, that one-third were under 21 
years of age. 

1273. 1 suppose that you arc a-ware that 
in some trades there are restrictions against 
employing for more than 12 hours a-day 
persons who are under age? — I was not aware 
of that. 

1274. It is, however, the fact that in factories 
a young person under age cannot ho employed 
more than 12 liours a-day ; and, as that include.s 
meals, it amounts, in practice, to 10 hours a-day? 

— I W’as not aivare-of that, 

3 1275. That 
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1275. That law was, last year, extended to 
other branches of business. Do you then see 
any reason why the grocers’ assistants who are 
under age should not he entitled to the same 
protection as young persons in linen factories, 
or cloth factories? — Indeed I cannot see any 
reason why they should not. 



1276. Arc there any women employed in any 
of these houses in Dublin? — Very fevr; there 
arc a couple of hotels where they have young 
ladies at the bar. 

1277. In the country, are there women em- 
ployed as assistants in ])ublic-liouscs ?— In the 
country, it is generally the daughter or the wife 
who attends to the business; but I do not know 
any case in the country where they employ 
women as assistants. 

1278. Mr. Murphy.'] 1 think you stated that 
the grocers’ assistants were boarded in the 
establishments where they were employed? — 
Yes. 

1279. Is it the fact that they arc employed 
practically for 17 hours in those establishments? 
— Indeed they are ; they must be there for those 
hours. 



1280. in some of those establishments, I sup- 
po.se, the young men are not at work all day ; 
are there not relays, so that they take their turn 
at the duties? — There are a few houses that do 
that. 



1281. Generally speaking, you think every 
one is cm|>loycd for tlic time you speak of? — Yes. 

1282. You stated you thought that public- 
houses ought to be closed on Sundays at live or 
six o’clock ? — Yes. 

1283. Do yoiL think, if that regulation was 
enforced by law, that any class of eating-houses 
in Dublin would be induced to open additions to 
their establishments, whereby parties who could 
not get drink at the public-house would get it 
there ? — If they could evade the law, I should 
say they would do so. 

1284. That is on the supposition that the 
eating-house was allowed a license to sell drink 
—Yes. 



1285. Ilut 8U]>pose it was considered not ad- 
visable to restrict the eating-house keeper from 
selling liquor on his ])rcmises later than six 
o’clock, do you not think it likely that, if he had 
the power of selling it all the evening, tlie same 
class of persons would resort there who would 
resort to the public-houses if they were open ?— 
If tlK'v had a license I think they would. 

1286. Major Guvhi.'] You said that Jude’s 
house was open always on Sunday, and that it 
was frequented by the middle class ; would your 
])eoplc, for example, go there ? — They might go 
there, but I never knew them to do so much. 

1287. But they do ? — You may say they do. 

1288. Mr. Duioson.'] Is that the description 
of house that they frequently go to on week 
days ?— My own class have not time to go on 
week days ; they go to bed wlien they have done 
business. 

1289. Major Gavin.'^ I should like to know 
whether, in your opinion, public-house keepers 
would not bo jealous if they found such a house 
as Jude’s open on Sunday, when tlicy were pre- 
vented from opening?— I am cleaidy of the 
opinion that they would. 

1290. Il one establishmcut was shut, you think 
they should all be shut? — Yes. 

1291. "Would you go so far as to apply that 
to hotels ; take those in Dawsou-street, and the 



oyster houses for instance ? — I would go so far 
as restricting any hotel having a public bar, 
but the houses in Dawson-street, the Hibernian 
Hotel for instance, charge too dear for the work- 
ing classes to go there. 

1292. Mr. Murphy.] But suppose that an 
extra room or an addition to the building was 
created, what then ? — I should be of opinion that 
any hotel having a public bar, should be restricted 
the same as the public house. 

1293. Major 6’at;2«.] Are there hilliard tables 
open in Dublin on Sunday ? — There are. 

1294. Where you cau get drink? — Yes. 

1295. All Sunday? — All Sunday. 

1296. Do you know whether the soldiers fre- 
quent the public-houses much on Sunday ? 

They do. 

1297. More so than on many other days of the 
week? — -I think they do; I see them more about 
the public-houses on Sunday than any other day. 

1298. _Do you know for what period the 
canteen is allowed to be open on Sunday ? — I 
do not. 

1299. You said something about people feeling 
sore, if they observed that their jnihlic-housel 
were shut on Sunday, while the club houses and 
hotels remained open ?— Yes, I think there would 
be a jealousy. 

1300. Nothing more than a jealousy ? — I think 
they would feel that they were worse treated 
than the upper classes. 

1301. Tou think that they would feel it an 
injustice ? — I think so. 

1302. Chairman.] You are of course aware 
that at the clubs ia Dublin the members can get 
drink if they wish it at any hour on Sunday? 
— Yes. 

1303. Do the working classes feel it an in- 
justice that a gentleinau who is a member of a 
club can go _ i n and get a glass of sherry before 
two o’clock il he likes; did you ever hear that 
feeling expressed? — I never heard it expressed 
by any one in particular. 

1304. Then what you meant was only this, 
thay if tile public-houses were closed altogether 
they would feel it a hardship, but not that they 
would expect their public-houses to be open for 
exactly the same time as those clubs ?— That is 
about it, I tliink. 

1305. 1 understand that you would advocate 
the restrictiou of tlie sale of drink in all eating- 
houses, and in all jdaces that are licensed in 
exactly tlie same way as in the public-houses on 
Sunday?— Very strongly. 

1306. But ol course making an exception with 
regard to hotels and inns of any order for people 
who were Jiving in tJicin? — Beojile who were 
actually sleeping in them. 

1307. That is the only distinction you would 
make ? — Yes. 

1308. Murphy.] You mentioned the case of 
a man coming at seven o’clock in the evening to 
such a place as Mr. Jude’s, for instance, after the 
proliiiiited hours, and asking for his dinner, and 
you said it would he very hard if he could not 
get something to drink, even il a law was passed 
prohibiting drink to ho sold after six o’clock?— ' 
I think if lie got his dinner he would be very 
likely to get some drink also. 

1309. Do you think there would be any abso- 
lute objection to extending the hours to seven or 
eight o’clock on Sunday evening, looking at it 
merely as a question of degree V — I am speaking 
for myself and the assistants in genei’al. 

1310. You 
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1310. You arc speaking from your own point 
of view, thci-efore ? — Yes. 

1311. But looking at it from the point of view 
of the public or the consumer, do you think 
there would be any particular objection to ex- 
tending tbs time to seven or eight on Sunday ? — 
I think seven o’clock would not be an unreason- 
able hour ; I am giving my own opinion only. 

1312. Chairman.'] But your own deliberate 
opinion is that six o’clock would be the best 
hour ? — 1 think six o’clock would be a very fair 
^lour. 



1313. Ml-. 3Iurphi/.'\ Do you give that from Mr. H. 
^oiir own point of view as a grocer’s assistant ? — O’Donnell 

1314. Chainnnn.'] But do you give it as your 2 Apiii 
own deliberate opinion also, Uiunely, that the best ‘*^*^*^- 
hour for closing is si.v o'clock, taking c'cry point 

of view into consideration?—! do; I ivould not 
go furii-.er than six or seven o’clock. 

1315. Mr. St.acpoole.'] You would not approve 
of the total closing of public-houses from Sa- 
turday night till Monday morning ? — I would 
not, for the reasons I have already stated. 
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I.3K). Chuinnan.'] SYiiAT is your profession? 
— I am Presbyterian Minister in Liirgan, Ireland. 

1317. You are, 1 believe, pretty well ac- 
quainted with the opinion of the Presbyterian 
body ill the North of Ireland, on the subject to 
whicli tliis Bill relates, namely, the Sunday 
closing of public-houses ? — Yes. 

1318. Will you mention what that opinion 
is generally, and your reasons for holding it ? — 
I believe that we are unanimous in tlie opinion 
tliat the people require the protection of the law 
against the traffic in strong drink during the 
whole of tlie Lord’s day. 

1319. When you say we, you mean, I pre- 
sume, the whole of the Presbyterian Church? 
— The whole of the Presbyterian Church. 

1320. Including all the lay members or not ? 
—I believe including them, with the rarest ex- 
ceptions. My reason for saying that is, that the 
general assembly -whiclr comprises some 600 
ministers, and some 500 representative laymen, 
has frequently passed unanimous resolutions upon 
this subject, without the slightest exception being 
taken to them. 

1321. Is the opinion of the general assembly 
in favour of total closing upon Sundays ? — De- 
cidedly. At the same time I think wo should be 
glad to get anything in that direction, vsnch as 
tins Bill proposes to give ; but wo should not be 
satisfied without the total closing of the piihlic- 
hfnises. 

1322. Have you considered the objections or 
the difficulties wliich there would be found with 
respect to total closing in the first place? — Yes, 
I have. 

1323. For instance, it has been stated that in 
great towns like Belfast, tliere would be a con- 
siderable section of that population who w'ould 
not like to see the public-houses entirely closed, 
and lliat that feeling would probably 'lead to 
breaches of the law ; what is your opinion upon 
lliat point?— Wc think there is an important 
clifiercnce, in two rcspecis, between the King- 
doms of England and Ii-eland. Iir England, as 
I understand, drink is commonly used by people 
at their meals (beer, for example), and they re- 
gard it as necessary for their existence ; and in 
towns, when they want it on the >Simday, they 
send out for it. In Ireland, the chief drinking 
is not outside the public-houses at all, it is in 
them ; and there are very few persons, I thinlc, 
Avith us Avho would send on the Sunday for the 
drinks that they wanted. 



1324. But are there not a good many persons 
who, if the public-houses in a toAvii like Belfast 
(I speak chiefly as to large toAvns), were entirely 
closed, would try to get sliebeen houses, or other 
unlicensed places, open for drinking on Sunday ? 
— I do not thijik that tliere are many people who 
would do that; I think the people really desire 
the protection of the law' upon this subject. The 
publicans do themselves, in some cases, and a 
very large number of people; for example, I 
have remonstrated rvith a man who was injuring 
himself and his family by his drinking habits, and 
I have .said, “ Y’liy do you go to a house to 
drink, instead of spending the time rvith your 
family ?” and his answer w'as, “ Get that moved 
out of my w'ay, and j’-ou will have no trouble 
Avith me ; put that temptation in my way, and I 
cannot resist it.” 1 knoAv myself the state of the 
case as regards publicans. I have spoken to a 
publican Avitliin the last eight days, for example, 
Avho says, “ I frequently go out of the Avay on 
the Sabbath afternoon, that I may not haA'c 
people asking me to let them in”; and then, he 
says, Avheu he goes out of the Avay, his neighbour 
1ms his house open, and be gets the trade ; so 
that I think it is unfair to one class of publicans, 
Avho Avisb to have the day for rest, to have any 
of the public-houses open. 

1325. With regard to another class of objec- 
tions made Avith reference to travellers. Many 
people are absent from their homes, and Avant to 
get refreshments. Arc you of opinion that there 
is any considerable class of that sort in Ireland 
Avho Avoukl be inconvenienced by the closing of 
the pnblic-bouse as is proposed? — I do not think 
that there is ; of course there are persons going 
to hotels, but the Bill does not apply as regards 
traA'cllers ; I do not think that there is any con- 
siderable class of people Avbo Avonld be affected. 

1326. This Bill proj)oses to leave the licensed 
houses open for two periods in the day ; do yon 
think that is a good plan, or Avould it be better, 
assuming that they must be opeu at all, to ImA'Q 
them open for one period in the middle of the 
day, assuming that that one period of remaining 
open Avas somcAvhat longer than it is at prcsei;J(? 
— Of course I go strongly against having thorn 
open at all. 

1327. I began by saying, “ assuming that there 
Avas any necessity for having them open at all”? 
— Certainly, if they AA'erc open at one part of tbc 
day that Avonid bo better than Laving them open 
fortAvo; I may just say I have had considerable 

experience 
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experience in county districts as well as in towns, 
and my experience is, that the farmers and la- 
bourers in connection with the farms go to 
public-houses in the afternoon, say from three 
o’clock to nine or ten, and drink there to excess, 
and injure their means and their health, and unfit 
themselves for work on the Monday. "Whatever 
may be the necessities, or supposed necessities, of 
towns, there is no kind of necessity I'or those 
places that are scattered all over the country, and 
which are deteriorating the character of the 
l^eople most effectually ; I have very strong 
views upon that subject, because those public- 
houses are scattered all up and down the rural 
districts where they are no manner of accommo- 
dation to the public, and where they are simply, 
in my opinion, corrupting the people of the dis- 
trict in which they are situated, and wherever 
such a house is open, morally destroying a large 
number of people in the district. 

1328. May 1 ask what are the usual hours for 
Presbyterian service in the North of Ireland; 
the forenoon service ? — The service is from twelve 
to two in the forenoon ; some of them have after- 
noon service, that is from half-past one to tlirec ; 
and a good many have evening serv ices from six 
till half-past seven, or from seven till iialf-past 
eight. 

1.329. Do you find it at all the practice in the 
North of Ireland to open a i:)iiblic-house close to 
a place of worship, so as to meet the congregation 
as they arc coming out of service ? — It was once 
the practice very largely, but I am happy to say 
that it is almost given up ; and any of our mem- 
bers who were known to go to public-houses, 
after public worship on the Sabbath, would be 
counted not respectable or moral people; it 
was once the case, no doubt. Perhaps you will 
allow me to mention to the Committee, though 
possibly it does not come within the scope of your 
inquiry, that some of our brethren have very 
strong views as to the necessity of an earlier 
closing on Saturday night, it being their opinion 
that the late hour at which people get drink on 
Saturday night injures tliein exceedingly. 

1330. What hour would you suggest as a 
reasonable hour for closing them on Saturday 
night ? — I should say nine o’clock. 

1331. Is there any other point that you wish 
to mention ? — 'I'liere is a point upon which I know 
the magistrates feel very much, and I feel strongly 
upon it myself. Persons apply for a license and 
it is refused, and those parties go to the revenue 
and get what is called a forced license, and then 
the next time the subject comes up before the 
magistrates, they say this man has got a license 
already, and we may as well have the supervision 
of his house and give him a license ourselves; 
so that it is given, and the licenses are multiplied 
in that way, and that does great injury in our 
belief. 

1332. What do you mean by a forced license ? 
— It is an excise license. 

1.333. Mr. PoUard-Urqukart.'] Is beer taken 
much by the labouring classes in your neigh- 
hood as a part of their Sunday meal? — I think 
nbt at all. 

1334. Therefore it would be no hardship upon 
them not to he able to get it ? — Not at all. 

1335. Is there in your neighbourhood a large 
class of Avorkmeu living in lodgings Avho might 
be more dependent on tire public-houses for their 
comfort upon the Sabbath than those living in 
houses?— No, I think not; and those wlio Avere 

0.55. 



dependent to a certain extent upon the public- 
houses arc providing places in Avhich to meet, and 
the labouring classes are trying to separate them- 
selves from public-houses. 

1336. Are you of opinion that the closing of 
public-houses upon the Sabbath Avould entail no 
inconvenience AAdiatever upon the Avorking classes 
upon the Sunday ?— Not upon the Avhole. 

1337. Mr. Pm.] What county do you live 
in? — The county of Armagh. 

1338. Are there factories in that district? — 
There are. 

1339. Are you aAvare that the young people 
in those factories are not alloAvcd to work more 
than a certain number of hours a day? — I am. 

1340. Are there not a large number of young 
people employed in the public-houses ? — I think 
not. 

1341. Are there any Avomcn employed in pub- 
lic-houses, such as the families of persons avIao 
keep them? — Very fcAV Avith us; 1 should say 
that young men over 20 years of age arc the 
principal persons employed in selling drink. 

1342. Do you think that there is no reason 
Avhy young persons of that sort should not be 
secured a weekly bolyday ? — Certainly not ; and 
I think those young men, members some of them 
of my OAvn congregation, Avonld very much like 
to have that holyday ; and they have often said 
to me that they Avould very much rather take 
any other occupation, rather than continue to 
Avorlc upon the Sunday as some of them Avere 
doing. 

1343. Are you of opinion, therefore, that they 
should be secured that holyday apart from the 
question of Avhetlier such closing avouUI secure 
increased morality on the part of the other mem- 
bers of the community ? — Yes, and I am certain 
that the giving up of that employment Avould in- 
crease the morality of the district. 

1344. Mr. Murphy.'] You haA'-c said tiiat a 
great many men you are acquainted AA'ith Avished, 
in fact, to be protected against themselves, by 
the closing of those houses ? — That is so. 

1345. Turning your attention to the particular 
enactments in the proposed Bill before the Com- 
mittee, I presume you lutve read them? — lam 
sorry that I have not read the Bill. 

1346. But you know the substance of it? — 
I do. 

1347. The object of the Bill chiefly, is to keep 
the public-houses ou Sunday closed, Avith the 
exception of certain hours mentioned, but to 
alloAV liquors to be bouglit, not to be consumed 
upon the premises? — Yes. 

1348. That being the case, do you think the 
permission to purchase liquor in any quantity, 
and the endeavour to prevent it being consimied 
ou the premises Avhen bought, Avould have any 
appreciable eftect in doing away Avith the evils 
caused by excessive drinking? — I think itAvould 
have an appreciable effect. 

1349. In Avhat Avay?— The drinking, as I have 
said, is mainly in the public-houses, and not out 
of them; the' people do not, as an ordinary rule, 
send for drink to be consumed in their own lioiises, 
and therefore, if the publicans Avere not alloAved 
to permit people to sit doAvn, I think that they 
Avould liardly go to those liouses at all, and in 
that Avay 1 think there Avould be a great diminu- 
tion of dnmkeimcss. 

1350. Take cities Avliere there is plenty of 
room for evading the laAv ; supposing there Avas a 
room open immediately next to a public-house, 

j Avhere 
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where people could go and sit and consume their 
liquor, do you think, if that were the case, 
the evil you speak of would be appreciably re- 
medied ? — I think there is a class of people who, 
in that case, would go to that tap-room, but they 
are the very lowest class ; I think people would 
not, to anything like the same extent, go to a 
place of that kind that now go to that public- 
house. 

1351. But why?— Because there is a sort of 
degradation associated with that. 

1352. But how would there be a degradation 
associated with going to a room of that sort ■when 
there is no degradation associated with going to a 
tap-room, assuming that the place was part and 

arcel of the same public-house, although next 
001 * ? — I think their going to a place luce that 
would show simply that they had a very decided 
love for drink. 

1353. What do they do now when they go to 
a tap-room ; is it to show that they have not a 
desire for drinic ? — I think it is very much the 
result of people meeting one another, and going 
to talk together. 

1354. if they had an opportunity of doing that 
under another name, which they do now, do you 
or do yon not think the same effects would re- 
main i — I still think there is a class of people 
who go to the public-houses, and would not go 
to such a room as you speak of. 

1355. In your opinion it is an arguable point ? 

— It is. . = 

1356. You stated that you thought a con- 
tinuous opening for a certain number of hours on 
the Sunday would be better than an intermittent 
opening; you think that if houses are to be 
opened on Sunday for a certain time for the sale 
01 liquor, that it is better to have it all in one 
time instead of having it intermittently? — I 
stated that upon the supposition that if there was 
but one time the time would be so much shorter. 

1357. In your view the shorter the time the 
better ? — Decidedly. 

1358. Have you directed your attention at all 
in cities or in large towns to what the effect 
•would bo of intermittent opening as contrasted 
with continuous opening so far as the authorities 
arc concerned ?— I have not given my attention 
to that particular point, so that I could not give 
an opinion upon that. 

1359. There is a proposed provision in the 
Bill whereby parties having eating-houses can 
be permitted to sell any quantity of liquors they 
like on Sunday, and to have tlie place open what- 
ever the time assigned by law for that purpose 
is ; do you tliink it probable, particularly in cities 
and large towns, that if total closing took place, 
or if the provisions of this Bill were carried into 
effect to ])revent consumption upon the premises, 
a class of people would be induced under the 
name of eating, to go to those places to consume 
whatever quantity of liquor they liked ? — I 
think it very likely, but I do not see why those 
places should be so permitted to open. 

1360. Major Gavin7\ You reside in Lurgan, 
do yon not ? — Yes, I do. 

1361. Arc there any club-houses in Lurgan ? 



— No; there is no house going exactly under 
that name ; there are rooms where particular 
classes of politicians meet. 

1362. Reading-rooms? — Yes, reading-rooms, 
and also lecture rooms. 

1363. Where you can get a glass of wine or 
claret or anything of that kind ?— No ; they do 
not in any of the reading-rooms or club-houses 
keep drink that I am aware of, nor in what you 
may call the Orange Hall. 

1364. But the first-class hotels are open on 
the Sunday, are they not? — Yes ; they are ope-if 
on Sunday. 

1365. Are they frequented by the better order 
of the peojjle on Sunday ? — I think not to a large 
extent. 

1366. There are dinners given, I suppose, by the 
better class of people sometimes ? — There are not 
with us many Sunday diners ; the only parties 
frequenting the hotels on Sundays with us, are 
people who are travelling, and perhaps a class of 
fast young men, or people of that sort. 

1367. Or men of the better class ? — Yes. 

1368. Do you not think that, to make use of 
the expression, the lower orders of the middle 
classes would naturally feel jealous if they were 
deprived of their enjoyment on the Sunday, 
when those higher than themselves were enabled 
to partake of such enjoyments? — I do not think 
they would ; I think decidedly the working peo- 
ple with us wish for the protection of the law 
against themselves, so to speak. 

1369. And they would not feel any jealousy 
in seeing those above them enjoying themselves, 
when they themselves have not the opportunity 
of doing so ? — No ; especially as those who go to 
the hotels are very few indeed, and of that par- 
ticular class that they would not wish to be 
mixed up with. 

1370. And do you not think that there are 
fast people in the middle classes as weE as in the 
upper classes ? — I dare say there are. 

1371. Mr. Pollard-Urquhart.l You were 
talking about people getting liquor from those 
public-houses in the hour or two they were open ; 
is it your opinion even supposing that was done, 
there would be much less drunkenness than if 
the liquor was consumed iu the public-house ?— 
Yes ; decidedly. 

1372. And you think that very few people 
would be led on to getting drunk if they had to 
send for their liquor? — Yes; I think very few 
would get drunk under these circumstances. 

1373. Mr. Murphy.] What is the population 
of Lurgan ? — It is about 10,000. 

1374. Mr. Cuhitt.] Do you think that you are 
speaking for most of^the Presbyterian ministers? 
— -Yes I think so; they are unanimous iu their 
wish to have the entire day, and I may say that 
I am speaking also for the people ; I think there 
is hardly any exception. 

1375. ~M.x. Murphy.] But your experience does 

not go to the habits of people generally in the 
town, does it? — No, not generally; I have re- 
sided in a very large parish, and I reside now in 
a largo town, so that I have experience in thqit 
way. s 



F. T. Porter, 
Esq. 



Frank Thorp Porter, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 



_ 1376. Chairman.] You were formerly a 
divisional magistrate, were you not? — Magistrate 
oi the head office of the Dublin police for twenty 
years and three mouths. 



1377. You have thought a good deal, have you 
not, upon this question of restricting the sale of 
liquors on Sunday, and have formed a decided 
opinion on the subject, I believe ? — I have formed 

an 
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au opinion on the subject, drawn just from my ings of the people -would rebel against the total jr. j’, Porier, 
experience of the City of Dublin, from the locality closing of the public-houses. _ Esq. 

in which I had to act for the years I have men- 1387. But if, as you say, every_ man who is — , 
tioned, and also I have a general opinion derived bent upon getting drink now gets it during tlie 
from my own experience as a member of society, hours that the public-houses are closed, what 

1378. Would you hi-ndly give that opinion to more people would get it during the other hours 
the Committee?— Mv opinion is against the that they were clo.sed ; there would not be any 
orinciple of restriction'; I mean to say, if it is more people to get it then?— I admit that ; but 
not too figurative, that if you plant the tree I do I do not think that the closing or opeimig would 
not think you will get any beneficial fruits from make any difterencc. 

if I do not tliink that it will produce beneficial 1388. You stated as your opinion that the 
leklts : I would not expect them from it. closing or opening of the public-houses would not 

1379. Will you kindly say how far you carry make any difference? — Not according to my own 
that opinion ; am I right in believing that you opinion or my own experience. 

ai-e against all restrictions whatever on the sub- 1389. I mean tne closing tor the rest oi the day 
lect 5' buyino- and selling ?— I mean this; that ^yould make no more chfterence -than the closing 
it is my deliberate opinion that if you were to for the half of that time? I think not; I ma) 
close the public-houses in the extensive division he permitted to say this, that m my memory 
I had to deal with in Dublin you would not there has been the most marked improvement m 
have less intoxication or less cases before the the moral condition of the operative classes m 
magistrates on the Monday morning. Dublin; a wonderful improvement. 1 recollect 

fs80. Am I right in thinking that your opinion in my childhood (my father was a very exteiiave 
goes furtlier than that ; that is, that on principle printer), that I never went into Ins pniiting-uffice 
you are opposed to any restrictions on the sale of when there was not a certain number of the 
liquors ^—1 do not think that from the existing people drunk ; liquor was most inordinately used 
restrictions any beneficial result has arisen. amongst them ; drunkenness was almost the rule, 

1381. Am I right in inferring that you would and 1 have known it to be tbe same m other 
be for abolishing the existing restrictions as well places. Now, I think you mmht go nito fdty re- 
as for not increasing them ?— I do not say that I spectable printmg-offices_ m the city ot Dublin, 
would be for abolishing the existing restrictions ; and if there was a fellow inclined to mebnety, Ins 
I would leave them as a caput moriuum ; I do fellow-workmen would not associate witli him. 



not think they have done any good, and I think 
the public would be just as well without theni, 
but I do not want anybody to try any experi- 



There is a total reformation in that respect, and 
I believe, even in other trades, to a great extent 
also ; I do not ascribe that change to any ojiera- 
tion of law or statutory enactment, I ascribe it 



ments on my mere judgment. tion ot Jaw or statutory enactment i ascrioe it 

1382. Plow far am I to understand you that to the progress of civilization and seli-rcapect, 
the existino- restrictions are a caput mortuum, or and feelii^s of decency amongst the operatives, 
a dead letter; do you conceive now that the 1390. Do you remeinher the staie of the case 
closing from eleven at night to half past one on before the passing ofPerrms Act Ido ; iwas 
Sunday is a dead letter?— I believe that those not in office at that time. With regard to drnik- 
■who are inclined for liquor— persons inclined to ing away from public-houses, 1 may mention this, 
meet and have their liquor-get it just as freely that the worst cases of drinking, I do not mean 
at a restricted hour as they do after two o’clock of intoxication, but the worst cases of dniikmg 
in the afternoon of a Sunday ; the last Sunday I I ever knew were not m public-houses. _ I rc- 
was in town I saw a horrible case of drunken- coUect the murder of a man at Baiisha, ni the 
ness, and on looking at my watch I found that it county of Tipperary when I was on circuit and 
was five minutes to 1 1 in the forenoon ; that day the murderers who had agreed to kill l.im forti- 
week before that, at Inchicore, in the suburbs of fied themselves with a lot of whisky first, at a 
Dublin, I saw two young lads miserably drunk ball alley; and I remember the mm-ihv of a 
between 11 and 12, and am quite satisfied that man named Rowe, at Kilkenny, and in that case 
they got the liquor at illicit houses and hours. there was a previous drinking, but not iii a pub- 

1383. Would you also go as far with me this He house; the whisky was provided, and it was 

way, that you consider that at present those who taken elsewhere. __ , . n ^ i -• 

are bent on getting drunk do get the liquor 1391. Is your onimon chiefly formed from y^ 
durin<T the hours the public-houses are nominally experience of Dublin, or would you extcml_ the 
closed”? May I not infer that the closing of pub- same opinions to the purely agricultural districts ? 

' . <• .1 -1 -- 1.1 I do not profess to be acquanitcd witfi the .t'-vi- 

cultural districts of late years. I form 



lie-houses during the rest of the day ivould pro- 
duce as much effect during those hours as it does 



uuce asnmcn oucou uuimg „ -r\ i v i •. i i ivf 

durino- the present hours when they are closed ? opinion more from Dublin and its suburbs. My 
—I think that if you shut the public-houses division extended to a considerable dislancc on 
completely up vou would have an enormous the south side _ of Dublin and contained a very 
amount of illicit traffic done, which no police mixed population. . , .i ^ 

could detect or stop. . 1392. And, therefore, m some lespccts t ie 

1384. Butwould there hemoreillicittrafficdone circumstances were diflercnt ft-om hose of the 
if they were shut during tliose hours than there purely agricultural districts of Ireland ?-Nes, 
is during the hours that they are now shut?-! they were manufacturing people and working 
lundcrstLd you to ask whether the additional tradesmen, a great number of them. Iiuay saj- 
closing of the houses would lead to an increase that I have got a newniapcr with me 'vl'^h 
in the illicit traffic ? ^ eviclence given by bir J homas 



closing of the houses would lead to an increase that 1 have got a newniapcr with me " ^ cn 

in the”illicit traffic ? ^ f H i I 

1385. That is my question ?-Yes, I think it Henry before a Committee, relative to the sale 

of liquors on Sunday m England. 

1386. More than in proportion to the increased 1393. Is that the Committee wffich is iiow 
number of hours?-I tliink it would; that is my sitting ?-yIt seems that it was on limrsday ^ 
own speculative opinion. I think that the feel- He says just this, that he had “°ticed^^_^demded 
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°f clninkenness but responsible tbet be shill exercise tbit inthority 
^ also m brciebes of the kw, on the pirt of pnb- and if he does not exercise that authority, and if 

eSApril '“"S!*Y‘‘hf‘'=l>mg«'visonnn8kothe.™^ he allon-s habitual Intoxieation, he is brought to 

1868. “<1 tastes of the people gene- the Maire, convicted of it, fined a certain sum 

Md; ^ u“ ““tl tlicn he is given a handsome advertisement 

habits of the people, 1 mould say ditto for Dub- or pasteboard which he must hang up in his place 
V T business for one raontli to let his customers 

1394. You are aware, I suppose, as every know that he has been convieted of allowing 
Iijsliman is, that m very large drstricts of Ire- habitual intoxication: and if ho does not. vot>.o..5 



laud, districts increasing yearly, all the iiublic- 
liouses have been closed on Sunday by an agree- 



habitual intoxication ; and if he does not reform 
the place and conduct it properly he is shut up. 
1401. And you would like to see thelicensio® 



ment on the part of the people themselves. I system in Ireland adapted to some sort of prd 
mean in the whole of the diocese of Cashel and cceding like that I would ^ 

tlie diocese of Jhnly (I mn speaking of Eonian 1402. You stated that you were inclined to 
Catliolic dioceses), and Ferns and Kilmore, and believe that parties who wished to get drink 
m many other towns out of these dioceses the would get it somehow ?— That is my opinion 
].ub ic-honses have been entirely closed and with There was a limekiln in my former division, in 
good residts?— I am aware of that. a place called the Long Lane ; and I am sure 

1.39o Does not that showthatm large districts that hundreds of cases of intoxication have come 
at least m Ireland, the public opinion of the peo- to our office from fellows that have ^ot liquor 
])[e IS m^tavour of closing the public-houses on and made themselves snug by the limekiln, and 

bunday/— iJie jniblic opinion of the people relieved themselves from the horrors of sobriety 

elicited in a particular way may be. I am satis- there. ^ 

hed that there arc tlioiisands in those places that 1403. Do you not think that, in a laro-e eitv 
would shudder at lacking against the moral and like Dublin, there would be a number of people 
religious mfiuence that has been brought to bear who would be inclined to take spirits if thev 
upon tlicm, and that if there was an Act of Par- could get them, but who, if the houses were shut 
liamciit 111 the way they are the very people who would never think of doino- so’— I admit this’ 
m throwing its provisions aside. that it would lessen temptation, and it would 
J6. Dveu though it was backed by religious lessen the influence of a badly-disposed person • 
that the strength of course, there is nothing that cannot be turned 
ot that statute would be derived from tlio moral to a good or a bad inirpose 
nifinencB behind it, end not from itself ; that if it 1404. Still, yon think there tvould be a Inroc 
liarl not that influence behind it it v'ould be like class of persons who would be tempted by tEe 
a piece of dry paper against the wall, it would public-houses being opened on the Sundays, who 
tall; but paste it_ with moral influence and might not be tempted if they were clo“sed?— 

^ I’emain. From my own personal experience, I cannot say 

i.jJ7. It not the faetthat a greatpartof the much as to that; but my opinion is, that those 
stieiigth ot ail laws is derived from their unison who were invetcratcly inclined for it would have 
ivitli the moral sentiment of the people, and that the liquor. 

no law could be considered effective which 1405. But I was talking of those who could 
^lolates the moral sentiment of the people?— be tempted; do you not tiiiuk there would be a 
Ihe moic of that principle there is m law the very large class, in a large town like Dublin, who 
moic le^pecteci the law will be, but there are would be subject to temptation ?— They would 
many laws, mala prohihta, of winch people be subject to temptation ; and I think that if you 
only seek an opportunity of evasion or infraction, close the public-houses on Sunday totally and 
13J8 Is there anything else you would like entirely, it would lead to the observance o^vbat 
to mention to the Committee ?— Is o ; I_ would they call Saint Monday, and that they would 
meiely bo understood as giving my opinion make up on the Monday for what they had not 
against tlie principle of restriction, and to say had on Sunday. MondiW, in ray ca/ly ma-i- 
tliat -I would ascribe no value to it on ray own tcrial time, was a very bad day ; there wa's a 
cxporiencx. g>'eat deal of drinking on the Monday. 

1399. Sir Would you 1406. But that was in additiontotlie drink- 

caiy out this principle of non-restnction so far mg on Sunday, was it not?— Yes; I think they 
as to sav that you would allow free trade in the made up on the Monday for what tliey did not 
^ale oi liquors without having any license ?— No, get on Sunday. 

1 do not want to interfere with the revenue, but 1407. Mr. O’mUQ With regard to what has 
It IS oil a revenue principle alone that I say that, just been said, do yon not think that puttino- aside 
lo a maii of excellent character, probity and the inveterate drunkard, there is a very° lar^e 
piupiiety of conduct 1 think I would give a class, perhaps the largest class, of those who are 
liCLiibC on tile same terms as I would to anybody tempted into intemperance, who go to the public- 
Tifio V'- n X • X 4.1 • • 1 f h^use mainly for the society and amusement tiiat 

1400. 1 on woi^ restrict the principle so far they find there ; not with any intention of cvettin- 

-f 1 1^ everybody drunk, but who are jierhaps led into intemper- 

0 sel drink, but only to those licensed by the ance by seeing it before them?— By subtle in- 
maguAiates .’’-L would wish to sec the principle fluences 

ciuTicd out which has been adopted in France, 1408. Exactly?-! believe there are a rrvoi 
K ^'«\.<’“thority to the pro- many people who will go to places of tliat’kiud 

p.ietoL of the house lo enforce order, and not intending to get efrunh, and they are led 

ng to hiia, at the same time, a responsibility for insensibly into indulgences ; and then I beo- to 
Hic way in which that house was conducted. In say I would meet that by referrino- to what I 
^ adopted. I would make the 



tratc within his walls, ancU p.blica^n ir the peo7c'T;duitl7^^^^^^ 

uty to lepress excess or disorder, and he is held accountable, that they should not Slow habitual 
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intoxication, that tliey should not allon' people to 
get drunk in their place, but refuse to supply 
the drink to persons who had already had enough. 

1409. But if there was a possibility of their 
fretting drink at illicit houses, e^'en with that 
arrangement that you have suggested, do you not 
think that your plan would ^become ineffectual, 
because people would go to a house where there 
was less control than there was in an orderly 
house ? — They would have recourse to the illicit 
Ifijtuses of course in a great degree ; and I do 
believe there is an enormous amount of illicit 
traffic carried on in Dublin. There was in iny 
time, I am sure. 

1410. M.\. Pollard-Urquhart.'] You stated that 
you would give the keepers of public-houses 
power to turn people out of their public-houses, 
and make them accountable for what took place 
in their houses, and you stated that that system 
prevailed in France. Do yon not think that such 
a regulation is much more easily enforced in 
France, where the people drink wine, than it 
could be in Ireland, where the people drink 
spirits ? — From my own observation, which I 
must say is limited to Paris and to Britany, 
I think the French are more of a beer drinking 
people than a wine drinking people. 

1411. Then take it as to beer, is not a man 
much more controllable if he has drunk beer than 
if he has drunk spirits ? — That may be so, but 
I did not see intoxication in France at all. 

1412. But from your experience of Avhat takes 
place in the public-houses of both countries, 
would you not say that the people w'ho had 
drunk a certain quantity in France would be 
much more amenable to discipline than if they 
had drunk a certain quantity in Ireland, whether 
it be from the nature of the liquor they drink, 
or from the tenqicrament of the people ? — I have 
seen people in France, who would appear to be a 
little lively, demanding liquor, and they were 
immediately refused, and ordered out of the 
house. 

14LS. And was that order in every ease obey- 
ed ? — It was obeyed at once, because the respon- 
sibility, I understood, would be very heavy for 
refusing to carry it out. I was last summer in 
Saint Malo, and I went one Sunday to see a 
procession. I got no breakfast before I went, 
and between 11 and 12, nearly 12, I went into a 
restaurant and asked for some breakfast. It was 
furnished to me, and two men, evidently sea- 
faring men, came in and demanded some Cognac. 
They were refused and ordered out, and they 
went out immediately, and I think that was a 
very suitable way of dealing with those fellows, 
who appeared to have had a little drop before, 
that they should get no more. 

1414. Did those men appear to be drunk, or 
would they not sell spirits to them under any 
circumstances ? — They appeared to be a little 
flushed, and they could not get any more, but 
that was no reason why I should not get my 
breakfast. 

1415. Could you suggest any other alteration 
in ^ho general licensing system in Ireland beyond 
that to whidi you have adverted ? — My expe- 
rience goes only to Dublin. 

1416. That is a very extensive experience ? — 
My experience would suggest this fact, that 
there are five divisional justices in Dublin, and I 
would give them the authority ol' licensing. It 
is at present done by the court of quarter ses- 
sions. and that court of quarter sessions con- 

<).5o. 



sists of one inclivklnal, and that one individual 
knows very little, I may say as little as any one 
could know, about public-houses and the sale of 
liquor. 

1417. And that one individual might possibly 
be liable to pressure ? — I should not say so ; 
there would be no intimidation if you mean 
that. 

1418. I do not mean that the magistrate would 
be intimidated, but he would be asked to give 
a license as a favour, perhaps ? — I do not think 
the word favour could be used with reference to 
the Recorder of Dublin. 

1419. Although that could not be the case as 
regards the present Recorder, but such a thing 
might happen, might it not? — Yes, you might 
have another Recorder of a different tendency. 

1420. At present spirits are sold very much 
by the licensed grocers, ai’e they not? — Yes. 
Supposing the public-houses were closed on 
Sunday, do you think that -s^ery much driulcing 
would take place at the licensed grocers if they 
were allowed to remain open ? — My opinion is, 
that I would merge those who are commonly 
called licensed grocers into one class with the 
publicans. I would have but one license. 

1421. You would have them under the same 
regulations as the public-houses? — Yes, I would. 
I find that the number of licensed houses for 
consumption on the premises is 1,006, and of 
spirit grocers not allowed to consume on the 
premises, 189. I would see no objection to 
merging these two classes into one another ; that 
is, by paying the same license, for I am really 
not aware what the respective amounts of the 
licenses are, but I think there is a distinction 
without a difference, and I believe that some of 
these spirit grocers act as publicans to a very 
great extent. 

1422. You have stated that you thought that 
if the public-houses were closed all tlie Sunday, 
or nearly all the Sunday, the working classes 
would make up for their privation on the Mon- 
day. As it is, Monday is a very idle day for 
many of the artisans in Dublin, is it nut?— It is 
for many of them, but not ouc-fourtli of tlie 
number that it was in my boyhood. They are a 
wonderfully improved class. 

1423. But those who are idle on the Monday 
are very generally idle for the purpose of getting 
over the booseyness of the previous day; is not 
that so ? — I do not say so ; I think that the ilon- 
d:iy amongst those people is a continuation of the 
idleness of the Sunday. 

1424. And perhaps they arc a little incapaci- 
tated for work from having indulged a little too 
freely on the pre^'lous day ? — That might be so 
with some. 

1425. I think you stated just now that every- 
body who was bent upon getting drunk would 
get drunk wliether the public-houses were open 
or not ; but is it not the case now that many get 
drunk who are not bent upon doing so? — I have 
no doubt that many pei’soas go into a public- 
house without intending to get drunk, but they 
arc led on from one thing to another; but if 
there was a responsibility put upon the pro- 
prietor of that public-house that he should not 
allow people to get drunk on his premises, I 
think there would be a remedy for that. 

1426. But do you think that, practically 
speaking, the proprietors of public-houses would 
have the power to stop excess in the manner in 
which it is done in France, arising from the tem- 

I 3 perament 
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perament of the people and their habits? — I 
think there would be a little difficulty perhaps in 
the working ; but I think it could be carried out, 
because there is no country where this would 
would tell better for the proprietor to say, “ You 
know I cannot allow it; i dare not allow it;” 
particularly if he had authority imparted to him, 
and the law supported that authority. 

1427. Take the case you mentioned just now 
where you were having your breakfast, and the 
men who came in were refused spirits, do you 
think any publican in Ireland would have the 
courage to refuse those people a glass of Cognac 
if they could just step across the way and get 
drink at another public-house ? — I do not think 
that those men would get it in the next public- 
house at St. Malo. 

1428. I did not say at St. Malo, but at Dublin? 
— I think if there were the same responsibilities 
and the same power the Dublin people could 
work it just as well, and I do not think that there 
is adequate punishment inflicted on houses in 
Dublin, and perhaps in other parts of Ireland, 
which are, as I might say, temples of intempe- 
rance. If I am not intruding on the time of the 
Committee, I may say this, that a little time 
back I went with a friend out to the south part 
of the county of Dublin ; it was on a Sunday, 
and when we were coming in we were admo- 
nished to this effect, “ You had better take a 
little detour, and not go by a certain road, for 
there is a public-house tliere which every Sun- 
day evening is full of drunken fellows, and theii- 
rioting might be very violent and annoying ” ; 
we did go that way as quietly as we could, and 
I saw a lot of fellows fighting, wrangling, and 
making a great uproar and disorder ; and what I 
say upon that is that I would not only close that 
house on Sunday, but I would close it also on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday; I would shut it up altogether. 

1429. You have stated that you thought there 
would be an illicit sale of spirits on the Sunday 
if the public-houses were closed ; have not the 
police succeeded in stopping the illicit sale and 
also the illicit distillation of spirits to a great 
extent ? — I never heard of illicit distillation in 
Dublin j)revious to my magisterial life ; while I 
was in office there were two detections. I under- 
stand there has been one since I went out of 
office, and as to preventing the illicit traffic in 
spirits, the police are very energetic and arc very 
anxious to do their duty, but I do not think they 
ha^•c .«ucceeded in putting down the traffic. 

1430. But they have suppressed it very much, 
hiU'C they not, if they have not altogether ex- 
tinguished it ? — I think there are a number of 
houses in Dublin that they have not been able 
to come at, and tliat perhaps they will not be 
able to come at, and where great trade is done. 
There is this to be said, that if a man has a 
license, the police can come and inspect his pre- 
mises at all times. If he has not a license, 
although he is driving a considerable traffic in 
illicit spirits, there must be a sworn information 
laid, and a warrant obtained, before tliose pre- 
mises can be entered by the police. 

1431-2. But supposing this illicittrade in spirits 
was to be increased, would there be any difficulty 
in sworn informations being laid, and the trade 
being suppressed in that manner, supposing it 
became general ; and do you not think that the 
]oolice would be able to stop it? — I do not think 
that they have been able to stop it. I have 



every reason to believe that an illicit traffic is 
carried on in some of the most of the respectable 
streets in Diiblin, and also in some of ihe most 
obscure and disreputable parts of the city. 

1433 . Mr. Pirn.'] I tliink I understood you to 
state that you thought that the restrictions upon 
the public-houses were of very little value ; 
would you go so far as to say that you would 
have DO restrictions as regards hours, but allow 
a man to keep his house open to whatever hour 
he liked, or close at whatever hour he liked ? — 
My opinion may appear to you to be very extra- 
ordinary ; but 1 do conceive if you give authority 
to a man to conduct his house properly, and hold 
him responsible for the exercise of that authority, 
you need not ask him then about bis hours at 
all. 

1434. I understand you to state that you do 
approve of licensing ; you would not allow any 
person to engage in the trade without a license ? 
— I would not allow a man to engage in the 
trade without a license. First of all, there is 
the revenue to consider, which I am not insen- 
sible to ; in the next place, the withdrawal of the 
license would be a proper mode of punishing a 
publican, if he allowed habitual intoxication and 
misconduct ou his premises ; and if the licenses 
were abolished, you would not then be able to 
deal with the man who made his place a temple 
of intemperance. 

1435. In fact, you rely more on proper sur- 
veillance as to the mode in which a house is con- 
ducted, than upon any restrictions as to time ? — 
Yes, I do. 

1436. Do I understand you to say that you 
think there ought to be only one license, that is, 
that there ought to be no spirit grocers’ license, 
as distinct from the licensed vintners ? — I think 
that to merge the 189 spirit grocers with the 
others, and to have only the one license, would 
be the better plan. 

1437. Are spirit grocers allowed to sell sjurits 
to be consumed upon the premises ? — Ifo. 

1438. Do you think that they do, as a matter 
of fact? — I have had to record convictions against 
several of them for it. 

1439. What is your opinion with reference to 
the authority for granting licenses ; would your 
idea be that there should be some authority like 
the reeoi-der, or would you allow any one to ob- 
tain a licensed vintner’s license if he paid the sum 
of money that the license came to? — I would grant 
him a license, having given a reference as to his 
character. I certainly should require a good cha- 
racter, and I would also take into consideration 
the means that he had, or was reputed to have, 
for carrying it on respectably and I’airly. 

1440. You have stated that you did not ap- 
pi-ove any restrictions on Sunday, as regards 
the sale of spirits ; in fact, you would allow a 
man to keep open the whole day if he choose ; 
but ■would you like the same rule to apply to all 
other trades. You are aware it is not lawful to 
keep an ordinary shop open on Sunday ; would 
you apply the same rule to all other places of 
business ? — That is a very novel question to me. 
The trades to which you have before referred 
are trades administering to the interior comforts, 
with reference to eating and drinking, and the 
necessaries of existence. A man does not require 
to buy and sell other articles on Sunday ; there 
is no necessity, surely, for that; but a man will 
be hungry and thirsty on Sunday just the same 
as upon any other day. 

1441. Are 
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1441. Are you aware that the employiis in 
public-houses are very hard worked ; they begin 
at a very eai-ly hour in the morning, and the 
custom of the trade is to keep the houses open 
till a very late hour in the evening, so that their 
hours of labour are very long ; do you think that 
is likely to be beneficial to them in a physical or 
moral point of view ? — I would refer that to their 
own discretion, I would not interfere with it ; I 
know if I was in any busine.-s I would not work 
;more than I thought was consistent with my own 
homfort and my own interest. 

1442. Part of the effect of closing other esta- 
blishments on Sunday is to secure to the em- 
ployes of those establishments a weekly holiday ? 
— I think there ought to be a fair arrangement 
made between the employer and the employe ; with 
regard to that I may mention that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the great markets in Paris, in the 
neighbourhood of the Halles, there are houses 
that arc never shut from one years’ end to the 
other, and there is a relay of servants who come 
in at night, because people arc arriving from 
great distances to those markets, and they require 
refreshments at one, two or three o’clock in the 
morning, and there is accordingly a relay of ser- 
vants provided for tlie night. I think that no 
servants either in a public-house or anywhere 
else ought to be worked beyond what it was fair 
to expect from them. 

1443. You think that there is no occasion for 
any legislativeprotection ? — The question is novel 
tome; I-think asbetweenmasterand servant there 
should be an arrangement to do so much service 
for such and sucli times, and to get such and 
such payments for it. 

1444. Mr. Murphy,~\ I will deal exclusively 
with the Bill before us in asking you these 
questions ; have you read the Bill as proposed, or 
do you know what the general purport of it is ? — 
I do. 

1445. You are aware that the Bill proposes to 
restrict the hours for the sale of liquors on 
Sundays ? — Yes. 

1446. To restrict it to the hours mentioned in 
the Act ? — Yes. 

1447. And to have two separate periods on 
Sundays for sale?— Yes. 

1448. Is it your opinion (and I speak now 
partly as a matter of police supervision, and 
partly as a matter of convenience to the public), 
that if public-houses were allowed to be open on 
Sunday, a continuous time would be bettor than 
an intermittent time for the opening of those 
houses ; that one entire period from the time they 
would be permitted to be open until the time 
they were obliged to be closed, would be better 
than to have a period of one or two hours at one 
part of the day, and one or two hours at another 
part of the day ? — As a matter of opinion I would 
have it continuous; I would not divide it; I 
thinlc the division would not be attended with 
any benefit to the public, and I rather think that 
it would be attended with great discomfort to 
people engaged in that trade. 

1 1449. As a matter of police supervision, is it 
your opinion that it would be better in that point 
of view also, to have the time continuous? — 
I do. 

1450. By the provisions of that Bill, liquor is 
permitted to be sold, but not permitted to be con- 
sumed on the premises ; are you of opinion that 
if an enactment of that kind was made a law, it 
would be possible to carry out such a provision. 



namely, to allow spirits to be sold, but not to be 
consumed on the premises? — I think not; you 
might have a good deal of it taken away, but 
a good deal of it would be consumed where it 
was bought. 

1451. The great evil complained of with regard 
to excessive drinking is this, that by having a 
taproom open in a public-house it insensibly 
leads parties who otherwise might not do so to 
commit excesses by going in there and meeting 
friends, and one party drinking and offering 
another drink, and so on, and the object of the 
Bill is to prevent that taproom drinking, although 
to allow spirits to be bought ; do you think, fi-om 
your experience of Dublin, which of course is an 
instance of a large city, that if no tajn-oom (for 
that is the way to put it in the popular sense) 
was allowed to be open in a public-house on 
Sunday, that would induce the proprietors of 
those houses to rent a house next them which 
they could let out the whole year round in lodg- 
ings, and earn the rent of, so as to have a room 
analogous to the taproom, convenient or next 
door to their house, wliere people could go into 
and sit and consume their liquor? — If you buy 
liquor such a person would allow you to sit and 
consume it; tlierc might be something in that, 
but I think there would be considerable counter 
practice ; a man would get the liquor and drink 
it at the counter. 

1452. Do you not think that if there was in 
effect a taproom next door to the public-house 
the ])eople would sit there ? — I dare say they 
would. 

1453. Is it your opinion tliat if liquor was not 
allowed to be consumed on tlie Sunday in the 
public-house it would lead to illicit traffic or to 
an undue purchase of spirits to be consumed else- 
where ; for instance, if people were not allowed 
to consume the liquor on the premises they would 
probably bu}'- more than they wanted and take it 
to another jdace ? — I think there would be an 
immense deal of illicit traffic, and I have to ob- 
serve this, I have seen at racecourses a great 
deal of intoxication, and I am satisfied tliat the 
means were not acquired at a public-house, but 
brought there, and at reviews in the Plupnix 
Park I liave seen many cases of drunkenness. 

1454. But these miglit be taken as exceptional 
cases ? — I think that if they were debarred from 
getting liquor under ordinary circumstances tliey 
will provide themselves with it either in an illicit 
way or previously. 

1455. The necessary consequence of that would 
be, that tlie honest trader who would comply with 
this law, if carried into effect, would be dc])rived 
of a certain portion of legitimate profit, which if 
the liquor was allowed to be consumed on his 
premises he would have ? — I think that would be 
the result. 

1456. The necessary consequence of course 
would be, that you would injure the trader to a 
certain extent, and you would not benefit the 
public ? — Exactly. 

1457. Are you acquainted with the habits of 
the artizans and tradespeople of Dublin in going 
out on Sundays to the various suburbs to take 
their little pleasure ; is it the custom that a great 
many go out with their wives and children on 
Sunday to Kingstown, and various other places 
near home — Dundrum and all those kind of 
places? — Not so much as I could wish them to 
do, but they do stroll out, the young men seldom 
stop in the town on Sunday ; they walk off; make 
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a -walking party out towards the mountains or 
towards the sea, or round about. 

1458. Is it not natural to suppose that either 
going Of coming back, if they found a public- 
house on the way, they would step in and get 
some refreshment ; some bread and cheese, some 
porter, or a glass of spirits or punch, or anything 
of that kind? — I think it is very natural that 
they would; and I may mention that there is a 
place near Dublin, called Dollymount, in the 
Clontarf direction, and I have seen upwards of a 
hundred of those hired vehicles, the jaunting 
cars there, and great numbers of pedestrians ; 
the place perfectly crowded, and the garden 
behind it crowded ; and though I have been out 
in that neighbourhood a good deal, I never saw a 
case of disgraceful drunkenness at Dollymount. 

1459. Chairman.'^ Will you explain to the 
Committee what you mean by disgraceful 
drunkenness? — I would recall the word disgraceful, 
and say positive drunkenness, with violence or 
indecent language. 

1460. Mr. Murphy.'] I presume with regard 
to a house such as you describe, its principal 
business is on Sunday? — I have heard that on a 
Sunday they often take as much as in all the rest 
of the week. 

1461. Taking an instance of that kind as a 
representation of a class all through the country, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of large cities, 
all through Ireland, is it your opinion that if 
this law which is proposed now were carried 
into effect, namely, that for three or four hours 
ou a Sunday liquors should be permitted to be 
sold, but not to be consumed there, that would 
tend to promote the morals of that portion of the 
public wlio would be in the habit of frequenting 
those places ; and, at the same time, would it or 
would not it have an injurious effect upon the 
proprietor of that house on his legitimate trade ? 
—1 do not think that it would signify in a moral 
point of view to the people if they were pre- 
cluded from Imving those little creature comforts 
whicli tiiey never appeared to me, when I have 
been in that neighbourhood, to abuse. 

1462. But it would have a decidedly injurious 
effect u]>on the proprietor’s trade ? — Unquestion- 
ably, without doing any good. With reference 
to what course I would take -with those licensed 
houses, I may mention this, that in a street in 
my division there were two houses; there was 
one that I never had reason to believe that an in- 
toxicated person came from, and there was an- 
other where I believe there were 40 or 50 men 
intoxicated every night, and in that case the 
proprietor would call on his people to get those 
fello'vs out before the police came round to see 
that the house was closed. When the unfor- 
tunate drunken creatures were put out in the 
street the house was closed, and that proprietor 
might look tlie constable in the face, and shut 
at 11 o’clock; and the way that I would do 
would be to shut that man up totally and en- 
tirely, no matter at what hour he allowed beastly 
intoxication to be practised on bis premises. 

1463. T want to ask you another question 
which has been suggested by -what you have said ; 
have you formed any opinion as to whether the 
hours for closing on Sunday night should be re- 
stricted from what they are at present allowed as 
by law ; you are aware that a public-house can 
be kept open till 11, practically half-past 11, 
on Sunday night by the present law ; do you 
think that it would be an improvement if the 



hour was restricted to ten or nine o’clock on Sun- 
day night ? — I do not think there would be much 
resulting from it one way or the other; the 
houses in Dublin must shut at 11 o’clock, say 
on a Saturday night. The houses in Liverpool 
can remain open till 12, and I think you will 
have, comparatively speaking, as many people 
drunk in Dublin as you would have in Liver- 
pool. 

1464. You are not acquainted personally, or 
officially, or by experience of your own, with the 
data of drunkenness about Liverpool, so as to‘* 
compare tlrem with Dublin ? — No, I am uot. 

1465. You do not know Liverpool as well as 
you know Dublin ? — I do not. 

1466. Major Gavin.] It has been given in 
evidence that it would tend to check drunken- 
ness a good deal if the public-houses were closed 
early on Saturday e-^'ening ; what is your opinion 
with reference to that ; the reason given is this, 
that many labouring people and so on, get their 
wages on Saturday, and go, after having received 
them, into a public-house, and drink too much 
there, and then continue it again on a Sunday. 
Do yovr think if public-houses were closed earlier 
on a Saturday niglit so as to check that, it -would 
have a beneficial effect? — It might, of course, 
prevent many cases of intoxication, but, I believe, 
in my town the practice is for respectable em- 
ployers to settle at rather an earlier time on a 
Satm-day with their workmen. 

1467. Although they may be settled with at 
an early time, yet they are not relieved from 
tlieir duty at that early time ; they go away, I 
suppose, at six o’clock, the usual horn’ ? — Or some 
of them even later. 1 do not think if the police 
returns were looked to, that there is a greater 
proportion of drunkenness on a Saturday nigirt 
than for any other night in the week. 

1468. Chairman.] Are you acquainted particu- 
larly with their returns, because we have returns 
from tlie Commissioners of Police for the last 
five years, which go to show that there is a very 
much larger proportion on Saturday ? — I have 
not been in office for these five years. 

1469. Major Gavin.] But I would like to get 
an answer to the last question; whether you are 
of opinion that the closing of the public-houses 
early on the Saturday n'ould have a beneficial 
effect in checking the drunkenness on the Sunday ; 
that is to say, a man takes to drink on Saturday 
night, he has his money in his pocket, and has 
something loft on the Sunday, and continues the 
drinking ; we J-iave had evidence of that ? — If he 
is a person of an intemperate disposition or intem- 
perate liabits, he will not be so -well able to indulge 
in those habits if the houses are shut, unless lie 
goes to some illicit place. 

J470. Ion think if the public-houses were 
shut, he would find an illicit place to go to ? — I 
do in Dublin. 

1471. You stated in answer to the Honourable 
Chairman, that you thought that if this was 
passed into law, it would be evaded ; tliat in 
effect it was generally the case that Irishmen 
were glad of evading a restrictive law ; did I not 
understand you to say something to that effect? 
— I think that an Act of Parliament would not 
have anything like tlie effect upon them that a 
moral suasion and a religious infineiice would. 

1472. Are you aware that we have had evi- 
dence before us here, that the Roman Catholic 
Bishop in Tijiperary, and the Roman Catholic 
Bishop in Kilmore, without the aid of an Act 
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of Parliament, had succeeded in closing every 
public-house on the Sunday, and even persons 
uot of the lioman Catholic persuasion have aided 
and assisted in carrying out their wishes? — I am 
aware, myself, on the very best authority, tliar 
in the diocese of Ferns, last Saint Patrick’s 
day, the 17th of March, the public-houses were 
all shut, and nobody would have gone to them 
if they had been open. 

1473. Do you think, in Dublin, from your ex- 
^pcrience, that if the Roman Catholic clergymen 

were assisted by such a law as we are about to 
pass, that law would succeed eventually in not 
being evaded? — I protest, that I think if they 
banded themselves together without the law at 
all, they would do it just as well. 

1474. Then you suppose that if they did use 
the exertions which other clei'gymeu have, they 
would succeed in their object? — I wish to say 
tliis, there may be very much greater facility in 
a rural district, in a county like Tipperary or 
Wexford, for effecting such a matter, than in the 
close and dense population of a city. 

1475. But you say, yourself, that within your 
knowledge, within the last 20 years, drunkenness 
has been checked considerably, from the education 
of the people, and from their having better habits 
and better modes of amusing themselves, and of 
course having been benefited by religious in- 
fluence ? — I think the influence to which you 
refer would be very strong ; it is very strong in 
Dublin, but I do not say that it would be as 
strong in Dublin as it would be in the rural dis- 
tricts and in the country villages and towns, but 
I am satisfied that it would be very strong in 
Dublin. 

1476. Then I may arrive at this conclusion, 
that you are of opinion that if this law was aided 
and abetted by the Roman Catholic clergymen 
and all the clergymen of all persuasions, it might 
be carried out in a respectable way, and not 
evaded ? — That is the principle of substituting 
sobriety for excess and intoxication ; if they 
inculcated that, and enforced it morally, and 
insisted upon it, I may say, with their flocks, 
the desired effect would be arrived at. 

1477. Chairman.'] Would you approve of a 
change in the law which would enable the ma- 

istrates to inflict a fine upon persons found 
rinking in a public-house at the time at which 
it was closed by law as well as on the owner of 
the house ? — I would not, whatever the laiv may 
be I would put the consequences of an infraction 
of that law within the walls of the premises, upon 
the proprietor of those premises. 

1478. You mentioned that there are refresh- 
ment houses in Paris, near the markets, which 
arc kept open the whole year through ; you have 
resided a good deal in France, I believe ? — I was 
in Pai-is for upwards of 18 months. 

1479. Are you not aware that there are a 
great many manufactories, shops, and every sort 
of mercantile establishment in France that are 
kept open from year’s end to year’s end, without 
any regard to Sunday, and that there are a great 
many thousands of working men in France com- 
pelled to work every day in the year ?~I am 
quite aware that there is a trade carried on on 
the Sunday without auy respect to the day, 
bricklayers, carpenters, masons, and plasterers, 
and I believe that the Government is not averse 
to that, because I have seen the public works 
going on at the Tuilleries on the Sabbath, aud if 
Government wished to have the Sabbath re- 
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spected, they would not have the public works 
carried on in their own palace. 

1480. You may add another fact, that the Go- 
vernment establishments used to be kept at 
work on Sunday ; then I think that I may infer 
from tliat tliat tlie fact that the refreshment -houses 
are kept open in France would uot be an argu- 
ment in favour of keeping refreshment-houses 
open in this country, where Ave do not keep other 
establishments open upon Sunday ? — I have no- 
ticed that merely for this purpose, that though 
they Avere open Sunday and Aveek-day, and Avith- 
out 1‘estriction as to hours, still I could not see 
the intoxication. 

1481. I Avill just ask you one other question; 
are you aAvare that in France, for many years 
back, the greatest efforts have been made by the 
clergy, and by all persons I may say interested in 
morality, to put a stop to the practice of Avorklng 
and trading on Sundays, Avhich sprang up at the 
revolution ?— 1 know that all the clergy aud all 
persons in religious orders that I have had any 
communication Avith arc opposed to the habitual 
infraction of the Sabbath ; and if I were to give 
a suggestion to the French Government it would 
be to pass a law to order the people to Avork upon 
a Sunday, and if it came out that there Avas an 
order that they should Avork upon the Sunday 
they would not do so. 

1482. Mr. Pim.] You have said a good deal 
about making publicans accountable for giving 
drink to persons already drunk upon their pre- 
mises ; do you think as a magistrate that that 
could be practically Avorked out? — I do. I think 
that by giving authority to the proprietor of the 
house, and supporting him in the exercise of it, 
it could be done. 

1483. Would you propose to visit an infrac- 
tion of that regulation by a penalty, or depriving 
the house of the license? — There Avas a house 
Avhere two fellows insisted upon having drink, 
and the Avaitcr refused to give it them, and they 
kicked the Avaiter for refusing to give them Avhat 
they required; they Avere brought before me 
next morning, and I made them pay sixpence 
each to the Queen, and forty shillings each to 
the Avaiter, and I do not think the Avaiter had 
the least objection to the manner in AA-hich I dis- 
posed of the case, and I do not thiiik that those 
fellows kicked a Avaiter again for a considerable 
time. 

1484. Mr. Pollard- Urquhart.] Is it your 
opinion that the people use the public-houses 
open on Sunday afternoon to entrap people into 
the Fenian conspiracy? — The Fenian conspiracy 
has cropped up since I ceased to be a police 
magistrate. I had to deal Avlth a former piece 
of folly — ^the young Irelandism of 1848 ; I have 
no reason to think that there were any facilities 
afforded to it by the public-houses more than 
Avould have been afforded to the meeting of 
people engaged in any other project. 

1485. But am I to understand from your OAvn 
exoerience that you are not able to give the 
Committee any information with reference to 
the point I have just sjjokcn about, namely, 
about the Fenian conspiracy having been got up 
very much in public-houses on Sunday after- 
noons ? — No, I am not able to speak to that. 

1486. Mr. Murphy.] In ansAver to a question 
put by Major Gavin, you stated that if the clergy 
of all denominations impressed upon their flocks 
the necessity of sobriety, and created Avhat avc 
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may call a moral infliiencej that that would sup- 
plement any law to be passed for the purpose of 
preventing excess in drinking ; but supposing a 
law was to be passed preventing people from 
drinking on Sunday, or supposing that the pro- 
visions of this Act were to be carried into effect. 



could they be practically carried into effect un- 
less allied and assisted by the moral feeling of 
the people themselves? — No; I am sure they 
would not. 

1487. It would require that, in order to make 
the Act practicable?— It would. 



Mr. Michael Carey, called in: and Examined. 



Mr. 1488. Mr. Murph/.'] I beli.eve you are a 

M. Carey, member of the Town Council of Dublin ? — I 
-■ am. 

1489. And you are a member of the Board of 
Guardians ? — Yes. 

1490. And last year you were a member of 
the Board of Superintendence ?— Quite so. 

1491. I believe you are President of the 
Licensed Vintners’ Association of Dublin? — I 
am. 

1492. You have been, it is needless to say, a 
great many years engaged in the trade ? — 20 years. 

1493. You are acquainted, I take it for grant- 
ed, witli the habits of the middle classes and 
artisans, and all that class of people in Dublin, 
and with regard to their general mode of life ? — I 
am ; I was myself, let me be understood, a work- 
ing tradesman ; I served my apprenticeship to a 
trade, worked at it as a journeyman, as a fore- 
man, and as master before I went into the public- 
house business, and I am perfectly conversant 
with their manners, being myself often on their 
Boards in conducting their society. 

1494. Can you give me any opinion, from your 
own observation, uhether or not drunkenness 
has increased in Dublin ? — It has decreased ; I 
hold at present a. return from the Inspector Ge- 
neral of Prisons for the years 1864-5-6, and 7, 
and with your leave I will quote it. I find that 
in the year 1865 the number of cases of drunken- 
ness was 1,212. 

1495. Chairman.'] Those were cases of com- 
mittals I suppose you mean ?— Yes, cases of com- 
mittals. In the year 1866 the number was 703, 
and in 1867 the number was 525; and I find 
tliat from the 1st of Jamiaiy to the 31st of De- 
cember 1866, the total number was 4,108 com- 
mittals on 1,815 people, some of them being 34 
times committed. I called tlie attention of the 
Board to tliis in the year 1867, that we had no 
detailed account of the number of committals of 
the different persons. I find now that the In- 
spectors General have acted upon that: that 
they have given their return of 1,815 for 1866 on 
a committal of 4,108 cases; and that, in the year 
1867, for 1,613 persons, there were 3,719 com- 
mittals, making a very serious decrease. 

1496. Mr. Murphy.] Have you taken the 
average of each of those cases ?— No, it is nearly 
one-third, three times the amount of committals. 

1497. To what do you ascribe the deci-ease of 
drunkenness ; have you formed any opinion about 
that? — Yes, I have- In the year 1860 we our- 
selves went forward to obtain an extension of 
time to 11 o’clock on Sunday night, and that 
was for two reasons, namely, tliatthe beer-houses 
and the spirit-grocer-houses being open, when 
we closed at nine on Sunday night, was the cause 
of the gentlemen — such as the gentlemen on the 
Committee, not conversant with public-houses, 
pointing out those persons committed in the morn- 
ing as coming from public-houses — we struggled 
to make that trade respectable, and endeavoured 
by our laws and regulations to prevent drunken. 



ness, and to prevent our members from givingp 
drink to any person in a state of intoxication.' 
In 1851, we presented a memorial to the Boai-d of 
Inland Revenue, of which I have a copy ; that 
memorial stated fully our object in calling on the 
Revenue, if possible, to set aside the drunken- 
ness, and to set aside the irregularity of conduct 
on the part of these Revenue grocers, who get 
their license without any qualification but the 
payment of money, no questions being asked but 
merely, is the money ready ? Here is a copy of the 
\XiQmov\sX(jtroduciiig the same'), and we received an 
answer to that from the Board of Inland Re- 
venue, stating that they regretted excedingly 
that being t!ie case, but that it was as much a 
police question as a Revenue question, and we 
then applied to tlie Police Commissioners. "iVe 
then received an order to give the names of all 
those houses where spirits were consumed, and 
the consequence was that barriers were thrown 
up in the spirit grocers houses to prevent the 
police doing their duty ; but they did it re- 
markably well ; they are now compelled to prove 
the sale, and it is very difficult to do that. 

1498. In fact the effect of your statement is 
simply this, that the license to grocers to sell 
spirits, altliough it positively enjoins that those 
spirit 3 shall not be consumed on the premises, has 
had the effect, nevertheless, of allowing the con- 
sumption to take place ? — Yes. 

1499. And tliat the larv as it at present stands 
cannot effectually prevent that ? — It cannot. 

1500. Although the Act of Parliament ex- 
pressly prescribes the contrary ? — Directly. 

1501. Yon mentioned that in I860, 1 think, your 
trade, in consequence of the operation of the recent 
Act then passed, wliich allowed the spirit grocers 
and others to keep open until 11 o’clock at night, 
and which in the case of the licensed vintners re- 
stricted their hours to 9 o’clock, found it neces- 
sary to procure an alteration of the law? — We 
did, for two reasons ; the discontent evinced by 
our customers at being shut out at 9 o’clock, 
and getting their drink at spirit grocers and 
beer-houses, compelled us in self-defence and in 
defence of our character, to go to the Board of 
Inland Revenue aud to the Police Commissioners 
to endeavour if possible to do away with that 
evil. 

1502. Was the consequence of that that your 
hours were extended until 11 o’clock? — We 
sought for that, and the 23rd and 24th of Victoria 
c. 167, s. 43, extended the time until 11 o’clock 
on Sunday nights, and since then I think there 
has been less drunkenness than before. 

1503. Prior to 1860, when the hour of 11 was 
given to you, how late did those other houses 
which had licenses, viz., the revenue grocers, 
remain open ? — There is no limitation to their 
hours, none whatever. 

1504. Can they keep ojien all night? — They 
can. 

1505. Chairman.] Can they keep open all 
Sunday ? — They can keep open every day in the 

week ; 
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week ; tliat is the law ; there is no limitation 
whatever of the hours to Avhich they may keep 
open. 

1506. Does not the common law, which shuts 
up all shops upon tlie Sunday, apply to those ? — 
The 7th of William 3 is called the Sunday 
Trading Act, and is in full force, and I ha'\'e 
knoM-n a case where a spirit grocer, in order to 
show his contempt for the magistrates of Dublin, 
used to send them 4 s. 7^ d., that is 5 s. Irish, so 
that tliey need not have the trouble of sending a 
policeman for it, and then selling liquor all day 
on the Sunday at all hours. 

1507. Mr. Murplaj.'\ He conceived that the 
fact of paying the fine qualified him to keej) open 
the place, although the law did not allow him to 
do so ? — By the 3rd and 4th of William 4, under 
which we take out our licenses, every detection 
is a conviction and a fine, but with them there is 
only one fine during the day; under the 7th of 
William 3 tliere is only one fine. 

1508. They are fined for doing so, but are not 
prevented from doing so ? — That is so. 

1509. Jslx. PoUard-Uiqv.hart.'] In fact the fine 
was fixed at a time when money was much more 
valuable than it is now ; was not that so ? — That 
may be so, and the value is the same with our- 
selves. 

1510. Mr. Marpliy.'^ Haveyouformed an opinion 
as to what would be the effect of the passing of the 
Bill upon which the Committee are now sitting ; 
would it, in your judgment, tend to increase or to 
decrease drunkenness, or would it have any effect 
upon furthering or otherwise, the morality of the 
City of Dublin ? — I fear, and greatly fear — lam 
positive upon the matter— that it would do a deal 
of injury, not as regards publicans ; I would throw 
them aside altogether, ■we care nothing about it 
as a trade question, because in our society we 
make it a rule that any man who breaks the law, 
has no protection from that society ; our solicitor 
is not permitted to attend to him, and he has no 
protection from the society. If a man, no matter 
how respectable in his ordinary dealings in life, 
solicits admission into our society, and he is under 
any restrictions to the police during the time he 
solicits admission, he would not be listened to for 
a moment, he would be rejected ; and we feci it 
our moral duty, and the duty of the whole of our 
trading society, not to give drink to any man who 
exhibits the slightest sign of intoxication, on the 
Sunday, or on any other day. 

1511. Then how would the passing of the Bill 
now under consideration in your judgment be 
liable to increase intoxication or excess, or how 
would it be liable to act injuriously upon the 
morality of Dublin ? — There is really more 
drunkenness on Sunday mornings when the 

ublic-houscs are closed than there is afterwards; 

ut if you shut the orderly houses, and prcv’cnt 
people getting those refreshments, you would 
have men walking about the pavement outside ; 
there are between 70,000 and 80,000 operatives 
in Dublin, and many of these men only jjay about 
1 s. a week for their beds, and have no place in 
which to store their liquor ; but they must have re- 
freshment and they go into illicit houses, and that 
great evil of all evils, night-houses, will sjiring up. 

1512. Are you of ojnnion that the total closing 
on the Sunday would have very injurious effects ? 
— Decidedly. 

1513. Then you are of opinion that the modi- 
fied closing, namely, permission to sell, but not 
permission to drink, would have the same effect ? 
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— It would be a monstrous thing, you could not 
carry it out, and no police force could be got to 
carry it out; because a man walks into your 
house, and if you tell him to walk out with a 
glass of whisky, he would drink it on the step, 
and persons going to church would see that 
going on, and that would be immoral in every 
sense. 

1514. You are of opinion that it would be 
better tiiat it sj)irits were allowed to be sold on 
the Sunday at all, their consumption should, so 
far as the existence of a proper licensed house is 
concerned, be regulated within the liouse, than 
to have the consumption take ])luce elsewhere, 
M'ithout supervision ? — Yes, exactly. If the men 
establish clubs in their private houses, they will 
not sit there, you may depend, without jdaying 
at cards. They cannot do it, and tliey will not 
do it. But if men come into a public-house which 
a respectable man keeps, he would permit no card 
playing, particularly on the Sunday, and no 
drunkenness. 

1515. Are you of opinion that if the consump- 
tion was prohibited in a licensed public-house, a 
class of rooms like tap-rooms, annc.xed to, or 
close to the public-house, would spring up ? — 
That might be so, but I do not think they 
would; people would get drunk in the barber’s 
shops, and in the luickster’s shops, and in the 
cigar divans ; and I would be sorry to believe, 
though I am sorry to say the c-xamplc is set in 
Scotland, that they would get methylated whisky 
at the apothecaries. 

1516. Your opinion in one word is this ; from 
your knowledge of the trade, and from your 
practical knowledge of what the habits of the 
people are who wish to drink, this proposed Act 
of Parliament would be totally inoperative in 
any way to prevent, or to cause a decrease of 
excess in drinking ? — Totally inoperative ; you 
would injure the honest and honourable man, and 
you would help the rogue. 

1517. Canyon give any opinion as to what the 
nature of the trade of vintners in public-houses 
in the rural districts about Dublin would be; arc 
you sufficiently acquainted -with that? — There 
are a great number of young men, drapers’ assis- 
tants, and others, of different tra<les in Dublin, 
who walk out on Sundays four or five miles, to 
Goat’s Town and Dundriun, and ihe neighbour- 
hood, and if they found that they could not get 
refreshments at those places, it would be very 
liard ; and I think it would cause a great deal of 
discontent, and a great deal of annoyance. 

1518. Have you any idea of what the com- 
parative nature of the consumption h}' those 
public-houses in the rural districts is on Sundays 
as compared with what it is on other days in the 
week? — It would be much more, because people 
walk out from Dublin to enjo}’ themselves on the 
Sunday evenings, and then when they come back 
they look for that refreshment at nine or ten 
o’clock. 1 believe that the drapers’ liouses close 
about 11 on week days, and tlien they ai-o locked 
out; but they are highly respectable, and they 
would not run any risk; they must go to the 
tavern and public-houses and get refreshment. 

1519. Are you prepared to say, from any 
knowledge of your own, or from such conviction 
as you feel warranted in giving to the Com- 
mittee, that the amount of trade done in those 
rural houses is sometimes three times as much 
as upon any other day in the week, and in some 
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cases as much as in all the week together? — 
In some cases, but not in all. 

1520. But, as a fact, the trade done on Sundays 
is a very great deal more than upon any other 
day in the week? — Twice as much, you may say, 
upon the average. 

1521. The efect under the total closing would 
be that it would be very ruinous to the proprietors 
of all these bouses ? — It would, and at the same 
time cause a great deal of dissatisfaction. 

1522. I am talking of the effect upon the trade 
of those houses themselves ? —It would in fact 
destroy it; they would in fact take out the 
revenue license to protect themselves, and sell 
all day on Sunday if they thought proper. 

1523. They could do that? — They could do 
that. 

1524. Then with the present state of the law, 
with the power to issue a revenue license, 
supposing this Bill was passed, in itself it would 
be no use at all ? — It would be no use. 

1525. I think that you said that there were 
about 70,000 of the working classes and artizans 
in Dublin ? — As closely as I could say. 

1526. Their habit is to walk out on Sundays? 
— Yes, and to meet one another. 

1527. And it is unnecessary to ask whether 
the closing of tlicse public-houses, whether wholly 
or partially, would be a very great inconvenience 
to those men? — It would, and cause a great deal 
of discontent. 

1528. Has your society entered into any rules 
for the purpose of making the trade more re- 
spectable, and also of preventing the sale of 
liquors by illicit houses? — Certainly we would not 
permit it. 

1529. Chairman.'] I understand that you are 
entirely opposed to the total closing on Sunday ? 

1530. Are you also entirely opposed to any 
distinction during the hours in which houses for 
the sale of drinks are to be opened between drink- 
ing on and off the premises ? — Decidedly. 

1531. Are you also opposed to any further 
limitation of the present hours for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks ou Sunday ? — I have already 
told you that owing to tlie discontent we experi- 
ence from customers, and the discontent from the 
public generally, we were compelled to go forward 
in 1860 to solicit from the Legislature an exten- 
sion of the hours. 

1532. But that was because another branch of 
the trade, another class of men who sold drinks 
were open ; but assuming the restrictions applied 
to all persons selling intoxicating drinks ; would 
you be opposed to a further limitation of the 
hours ? — I would. I have already stated what 
I believe to be the fact, that the barber’s shops 
and the beer-houses would be the places where 
they would drink. 

1533. I w'as glad to hear you state that your 
trade cared nothing about it as a trade question? 
— We did not; for my own part it would serve 
me very much, being a tavern keeper. 

1534. You say you tliought that the licensed 
houses being open for the sale of drinks would 
tend very much to diminish drunkenness ; do you 
include the country districts throughout Ireland 
in that statement ? — I have no sort of knowledge 
of them. I cannot say much with reference to 
them, but I speak of a town where the working 
classes are numerous, and where they are con- 
fined, during the hours of work, from five in the 
morning, to use that phrase (because they must 



get up at five in the morning) until seven, then 
it is time to go to their bed to be up in the 
morning early. These men being confined dur- 
ing the week, naturally would look for a little 
recreation on the Sunday, whether in the country 
or in the city. 

1535. Was I right in concluding, as I did, that 
your evidence is intended only to apply to the 
large towns, such as Dublin and the suburbs, but 
that you have no knowledge about the country? 
— I have no knowledge about other towns, I do . 
not know Avhat their moral feeling would be. ’ 

1536. You mentioned that no respectable pub- 
licans would permit intoxication upon their pre- 
mises. Am I right in saying that most of the 
publicans in Dublin are respectable? — Yes, that 

1537. Could you explain where the large 
number of drunken men who are found in Dub- 
lin do come from ? — I wish I could. 

1538. I suppose we make take it that they do 
not get intoxicated in public-houses, and yet there 
are a large number of them who do get intoxicated. 
The question is, where they get Uie material to 
be intoxicated upon? — I honestly believe that no 
respectable publican would open his house for 
drink on Sundays. 

1539. To a drunken man? — To any other 
man. 

1540. Not on Sundays at all ? — Not during 
the prohibited hours. 

1541. You referred to the return which we 
have got from the Inspector General in Dublin ? 
— Yes. 

1542. A return was laid before the Committee 
from the Commissioners of Police in Dublin with 
regard to the number of arrests for drunkenness 
in the years which you have mentioned, which 
showed that large diminution in the number of 
arrests in the last few years ; but appended to it 
was this remark by the Commissioners of Police : 
In the two last years in which this diminution 
occun-ed, the police in Dublin, in consequence of 
the disturbances, had patrolled two and two, 
which, states the Commissioners, may probably 
account for the diminution in the number of 
arrests. I suppose you would not be disposed to 
contradict that opinion of the Commissioner of 
Police ? — I would add to that. I would say that 
the Fenianism which sprung up in some places 
in the country, had a wholesome effect upon some 
people who were in the habit of taking more than 
was good for them, and they do not take it 
now. 

1543. So that that diminution in the number 
of arrests is not an absolute proof of a similar 
diminution of drunkenness? — I think it is a rule 
with the respectable operatives now that they 
will not drink to get drunk. 

1544. But that diminution in the number of 
arrests does not prove to its full extent that dimi- 
nution in the number of cases of drunkenness, 
because the number is probably diminislied by 
the police being pati'olled two and two ? — The 
police will not an-est unless tliere is drunkenness ; 
but the police had not the opportunity of doing, 
it, for the men were generally speaking sober. 

1545. This Bill, as at present framed, would 
not touch the revenue license ? — Tliat is quite 
true. 

1546. And, consequently, it would injuriously 
affect the publicans ? — Certainly. 

1547. Would it not be easy so to frame it as 
to include every license ? — Again permit me to 

ask. 
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ask, with great respect, would you include the 
barber’s shop and huckster’s shop? 

1548. Excuse me for following the question ; 
you mentioned that this Bill would not touch 
houses selling under a revenue license ; my ques- 
tion has notlnng to do with barber’s shops ; could 
not there be anything done to make the Bill aifect 
houses selling with the revenue licenses ? — There 
would not be any difficulty about it, but it would 
not cure the evil. 

^1549. It would answer their object? — There 
would be no difficulty about it. 

1550. Will you tell me how many assistants 
you keep in your house? — One for my coffee- 
room, independent of my maid servants and 
female assistants. 

1551. What are the usual hours at which pub- 
lican’s assistants attend at the shop on week days ? 
— They are generally engaged, on the average, 
from about eight o’clock in the morning until 
about half-past eleven at night. 

1552. And on Sundays? — On Sundays from 
two in the day to about eleven at night. 

1553. You have always taken a good deal of 
interest in this question ; have you always been 
an uncompromising opponent of )Sunday closing ? 
— Certainly not; 1 should be most happy if the 
Sunday closing were carried out, if it could be 
carried out. 

1554. Were you ever of opinion that it could 
be carried out? — I was. 

1555. You have spoken a good deal upon this 
subject, and have given very good reasons, no 
doubt; I have some of them here, and 1 just 
wish to know' whether you are still of that 
opinion. You are President of the Grocers and 
Vinters’ Society, are you not? — Yes, I am. 

1556. At a meeting of that Society you spoke 
of this Bill as a “blow that was sought to be 
struck at the last remnant of manufacture in this 
country, by closing the breweries and distil- 
leries;” do you still think that it would be a 
fatal blow to the only manufacture in Ireland ? — 

I do not remember having spoken that; I saw a 
statement in last Monday’s paper, but it was not 
the truth. 

1557. But what is your opinion upon that 
point now, assuming that somebody else said it ? 

— If I said it I must have facts to prove it, but 
I believe it would be of no service. 

1558. But you do not think that it would be 
quite fatal to our trade ? — I think it would create 
a great deal of illicit distillation. 

1559. Have you any reason to think that the 
brewers and distillers in Ireland are very much 
alarmed with regard to the prospects of their 
trade with reference to the chance of this Bill 
passing? — I have not consulted them. 

1560. But they have not, in fact, opposed the 
Bill ? — I think they are inclined to do so ; I 
think they are men who are superior in wealth, 
and they feel it quite unnecessary to go amongst 
a working class of men like myself to oppose it 
publicly ; but tliey know the hardship of it. 

1561. There was another argument used against 
thi^ Bill at your society by another gentleman, 
and I wish to know your opinion as to whether 
you agree with it, or not ; it was upon this ground, 
that “ in the first place, it w'ould shut up all the 
public-houses in Ireland 55 days, or 8 weeks in 
the year;” and he asks “are you ’’(the trade), 

“ a consenting party to this confiscation ?” may 
I ask your opinion with regard to that ; do you 
think that the publican has a natural right to 
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trade upon those 55 days in the year ? — I think 
when the law has pei-mitted it for 40 years, 
ivlthout any visible increase of drunkenness, and 
without any encroachment upon the law of the 
laud, we may fairly assume that these persons 
who have invested capital in those houses ha^-e a 
right to be supported. 

1562. "Will you explain what you mean by 
“ 40 years?” — Since 1833, that is 35 years. 

1563. Then you think that the case of your 
trade is different from that of others, and that 
you have an inherent and natural right to trade 
upon Sundays? — I think that when uic law ena- 
bled men to lay out a vast amount of capital in 
the trade, and by a license to prevent others 
from embarking in that trade, those men have a 
right to be supported in the fullest manner, and 
to get the greatest amount of support possible 
from the Legislature. 

1564. And then there is a statement attributed 
to yon, and although I believe it to be true, I 
should be glad if you would give me some proof 
of it: “ There might be some drunkenness in the 
country towns, but in the City of Dublin, wliere 
there were 25,000 operatives, independently of 
labourers and others, there was less drunkenness 
than in any other large town in the kingdom;” 

I am quite ready to believe it, but could you give 
me any proof of it ? — I quite believe tliat I was 
right ; naturally, you would expect that there 
must be, from the knocking about of such large 
numbers of people, more drunkenness in Dublin 
than in any other town; but with the education 
which has been increasing amongst the people in 
Dublin, then, I say, there would be more drunk- 
enness in the country towns than in Dublin. 

1565. But you are not prepared to stand to the 
assertion, that there was less drunkenness there 
than in any other town in thekiugdom? — I say that 
there is less drunkenness there than at Liverpool, 
less drunkenness than in London, less than in 
Glasgow, because in reading from one of the 
Blue Books, I find that Captain Smart, who was 
commandant of the Glasgow Police, stated in his 
examination (and it was reported first by the 
Alliance Society, and I must believe it to be true, 
they liaving reported it), that in tlie year 1853, 
when Forbes Mackenzie’s Act passed, there were 
two shebeen houses in Glasgow, and that when 
the Committee was sitting in 1863, there were 
1,600 ; and when he was asked how it was that 
coining before the magistrates the same amount 
of drunkenness did not appear, he stated, that all 
the station-houses in Glasgow would not hold 
them; but that if they found a half-crown or 
5 s. -in a fellow’s pocket when they found him 
drunk in the sti-eet, they took it out ; and if he 
chose to come and claim it the next mornino- he 
could do so, hut if not, he went without it. 

1566. Then, again, there is this statement, 
that all the police magistrates in the city of 
Dublin are entirely against it? — Yes. 

1567. Is that the fact? — I have not had an 
interview with all of them, but with a great 
number of them, and Mr. Dicks, the other day, 
deprecated the Bill altogether. 

1568. Could you furnish the Committee with 
the names of those authorities in writing, who 
will either give that statement in writing here, 
or verbally, that they are opposed to it? — I 
would rather leave that to another witness, if you 
would allow me. 

1569. I am referring to the report of your 
society, which I thiuk was presented under your 

3 presidentship ; 
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presidentsliip ; I suppose you are aware of that 
report? — Yes, I read it. 

1570. I see in that report it is stated that the 
advocates of this Bill have used “misrepresenta- 
tion, forged petitions, and clerical intimidation; ” 
could you give the Committee any instance, for 
example, of forged petitions? — I should not like 
to take the name of a clergyman at all. 

L571. I left that part of the question out pur- 
posely ; but I am speaking of forged petitions ? 
— I know a number of petitions have been got 
up for the Bill signed by children, and that the 
petition has been hawked through the schools for 
the signatures of children; I myself handed to 
the Honourable Member for Dublin, last year, a 
petition against the Bill, signed by 3,400 of the 
tradesmen of Dublin, which was brought to me 
to hand to the Honourable Member, and he pre- 
sented it. 

1572. I see a recommendation in the report 
that every exertion should be made to get up 
petitions against the Bill? — From our ow'n 
society. 

1573. Will you tell the Committee what suc- 
cess has attended those exertions ? — I presented, 
througli Sir .John Grey, a petition last year, 
signed by, I think, 400 of the licensed vintners 
of Dublin against it. 

1574. And I will add that there was another 
petition signed by a considerable number of pub- 
licans against it from the city of Cork? — Yes, 
there was. 

1575. Can you mention whether there has 
been any other petition against it '! — No. 

1576. The result, I may take it, of those 
active exertions has been those two petitions? — 
We never stirred beyond the city of Dublin; 
we wished to leave every town to itself. 

1577. Would you tell me what is the feeling 
of your trade in other parts of Ireland with regard 
to this Bill? — Mr. Barry, of Cork, has written 
up to express a great deal of indignation, and to 
state that the feelings of the people were very 
much against it, and that if passed it would cause 
a great deal of discontent and inconvenience. 

1578. I am speaking of your trade? — Yes, so 
am I ; he i.s a member of our trade. 

1579. Limiting your conversation to Dublin, 
I fiml it stated that that association “ ivere the 
protectors of trade, for the sjjcaker was sorry to 
say, if they de])cnded upon the trade to defend 
themselves they would be in a bad state indeed;” 
have they raised from that aj>athy since ? — There 
is a great deal of apathy in every trade ; in ever}’ 
])oi'tiou of the public two or three men \vill always 
do any committee’s work. 

1580. And I see you made the statement that 
you for one would not go to London with the de- 
jnitation unless the trade supplied the proper 
means of defence, and would come forwai’d 
prom])lly with their assistance; may I infer that 
llicy have come forward jiromptly with their 
assistance? — They have, and they have not; they 
did last year. 

1581. There is another statement in the report 
which 1 should like you to explain to the Com- 
mittee : “ Benevolent funds have enabled your 
committee to faithfully discharge the trusts re- 
posed in them. In addition to their ordinary 
duties, your committee had to gird on their 
armour and make battle with the modern Pha- 
risees ” (the authors of tills Bill), “whose in- 
extinguishable greed for notoriety impels him to 
undertake the most utopian projects.” May 1 



infer from that report that those benevolent funds 
have enabled you to carry on the opposition to 
this Bill as you have done? — Not one shilling of 
tliem. 

1582. Then that statement in the report was 
not what I will call strictly accurate? — If you 
will read that properly you will find that the 
benevolent fund is a distinct fund altogether; 
there are two branches to our trade, the trade 
protection and the benevolent fund. 

1583. I understand your explanation ; that ift 
does not apply to it. Then I see that a deputA- 
tion from your society, of which you were one, 
after coining to London last year, went home 
“ animated by the determination to spare neither 
energy, money, nor influence to oppose the third 
reading” of this Bill. I presume I may. infer 
that you have spared neither energy, money, nor 
influence ? — As far as energy and influence went, 
we did, but as for the money, we did not get that 
from I he trade. 

1584. But, however, you have, as you have 
declared you were determined to do, used every 
effort to defeat the Bill before Parliament? — The 
people look on it that the Bill will never pass ; 
that it is just too utopian, and, therefore, tliey 
could not pass it ; they think that the Legislature 
could not trespass on the rights of the people in 
that manner. 

1585. I see you state there that the gentlemen 
who used to attend the meetings had left them ? 
— Yea, that was what I tell you, that they 
thought it was all nonsense ; that the Bill could 
not pass. 

1586. But we may take it that those exertions 
made against the Bill have resulted iu the fact 
that you ha^'C neither spared energy nor influence 
against it, and we may take the results as what 
we see? — I spoke of our own city. 

1587. May I take it that with the exception of 
your own city and Cork there is no petition 
against the Bill ? — And Drogheda. 

1588. Will you state to the Committee the 
facts relative to Drogheda? — They have written 
to us and sent up a subscription to enable ns to 
defend ourselves against the Bill ; and they state, 
as I said before, that it would be very incon- 
venient, and would tend to druukemiess more 
than anything else. 

1589. With those exceptions, we may take it 
that your trade throughout the country has 
been apathetic? — We did not apply scarcely to 
the country ; the northerners seemed to take it 
u])on themselves ; we had letters from Belfast, 
that they were going to oppose the Bill in every 
respect; the letters are upon the file. 

1590. Would yon have any objection to all 
branches of the spirit trade being juit upon the 
same footing ? — If they paid the same money I 
would not. 

1591. If they paid the same license money, 
you mean? — No, if they went to the same ex- 
pense; a man lays out j)erhaps 2,000 in the 
embellishment of his house, and makes that house 
highly resjiectable, and fit for the eutertiiimnent 
of the middle classes as well as of poor men, and 
although he has paid 700 Z. or 800 /. fine for 'the 
house, a man comes beside him and takes a house 
at a lower rate, and without laying out a single 
penny as a fine; and you ought not to give that 
man a license at tlie same price as the other ; it 
would be a great Injustice. 

1592. But could not the publican have got a 
license without spending that money upon his 

house ; 
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house ; that was uot the condition without which 
he could not have got his license ? — No ; he must 
first pay a very heavy fine for his house, wliich 
is put up to auction. I may say that I should be 
very happy to see the licensing placed in the 
hands of a lawyer every quarter session. A man 
pays a sum of 2,000 1, or 3,000 1. for the house. 

1593. He paid that for a house which has 
already a license attached to it ; is not that so ? 
— Yea, quite so; and then another man comes next 
^or at a less rent and opens a spirit grocer’s place, 
iu the hope that he may perhaps, under the Act, if 
passed by thia Committee, get a license in the 
same way as the other man gets it; and that 
would not be justice. 

1594. Am I right in understanding that the 
objection to making licenses uniform is, that 
persons who have got a vintner’s license at pre- 
sent have got it by paying a very high price for 
a house to which a license is attached ? — Exactly ; 
and the vast majority of them are those that 
have come late into the market. 

1595. But as far as the law of the case is con- 
cerned, that does not apply ; the license might 
be the same ? — The license might be the same. 

1596. Supposing the Committee were to be of 
opinion that it was desirable to diminish the 
hours for the sale of drinks on Sunday, could 
you give any opinion upon what would be the 
best limitation ; or do you stand out absolutely 
for the full present hours? — I say it might be 
advisable to limit the hours till nine o’clock on 
Sunday ; that the house should be ojien fi-om 
two till nine o’clock, to consume the liquors on 
the premises and otf. 

1597. With regard to Saturday night, would 
you be an advocate for closing earlier than at 
present? — No; a great number in the building 
trades and the shoeraaking trades do not pay 
their men until nine o’clock ; and it is very hard 
to get money on bills in Dublin sometimes, and 
then they have to get those bills cashed, and the 
men cannot get their liquor without the money 
being paid ; they must get it at that time, and if 
you limit the hour on Saturday night, you do an 
injury to the poor men. 

1598. You think it would be a serious injury 
to the poor man who does not get his wages until 
ten o’clock on Saturday night if he had no oppor- 
tunity of getting his drink ; in fact, if he went to 
bed on getting his wages instead of having an 
hour’s drinking before he went to bed? — In my 
opinion he has a right not to be deprived of his 
refreshment if he demands it and requires it. 

1599. Then if they jmid the wages at eleven 
o’clock, I suppose you would keep the place open 
until twelve ? — No, that would be a very excep- 
tional case ; I know of no employers who pay so 
late as that. 

1600. Do you know what proportion of the 
tradesmen in Dublin pay at ten o’clock ? — I know 
that the shoemaking trades very generally do ; 
and the builders very frequently do not have 
their meu in from the country to get their wages 
until late. 

1601. You think that men have a right to get 
ridmfpart of their money on the Saturday night? 

— I repeat that they have a right to their proper 
refreshment. 

1602. Mr. Pollard- Urquhart.'] I understood 
you to say just now that there is nothing in the 
law at present to prevent those spirit grocers 
from keeping their house open all night, upon 
paying a small fine ? — Five shillings, Irish. 
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1603. Do the spirit grocers generally talce ad- 
vantage of that privilege ? — They do not during 
the hoars of Divine service, even when they seil 
to drink off the premises; but, with very few 
exceptions, they do not admit to drink upon the 
premises at all during those hours. 

1604. Is tliere much Sunday morning trade 
that takes jfiace at those spirit grocers ? — I can- 
not tell ; but I know that a great deal of 
drunkenness takes place on Sunday morniuo's. 

1605. Does it take place at the public- houses? 
— They ai'e not let into public-houses ; they are 
let into the taverns. 

1606. Would you say that on the whole those 
spirit grocers are as respectable a class of men as 
any in Dublin? — I do not dispute their respec- 
tability for a moment ; Mr. Palkner, Grafton- 
street, is one of the most respectable persons in 
Dublin and he is a spirit grocer, and Alderman 
Campbell, Sackville-street, is a spiritgrocer, and 
Mr. Andrews of Dame-street ; those are highly 
respectable men, but this law has been made sub- 
servient to bad men as well as good. 

1607. Mr. Pim.'\ A good deal of stress was 
laid by Mr. Porter, a previous witness, upon the 
advantages that would be derived from making 
publicans responsible for persons getting drunk 
upon the premises, or for giving drink to persons 
already partly intoxicated, and 'he proposed a fine 
in such a case, and even if persisted in, with- 
drawing their license ; I think you have already 
stated that tliere are comparatively few licensed 
vintners who would do such a thing ; that you 
would consider it very disreputable ; but I 
wished to ask you whether you thought that any 
public advantage would be derived, or that it 
would be feasible to work such a penalty as Mr. 
Porter recommended? — It would be a gross in- 
justice ; I heard Mr. Porter’s observations, and I 
do not at all agree with liim, because any 
drunken fellow might enter your house and be 
drunk and refuse to leave, and if he was caught 
there you ivould be fined. 

1608. I do not think that there would be any 
difficulty upon that point? — It would be neces- 
sary to prove the sale ; but to use the old phrase, 
we should leave well enough alone. 

1609. You do not approve of Mr. Porter’s 
suggestion? — No, I do not ; and under the Act 
under which we sell, any man convicted three 
times within six months loses his license. 

1610. You referred to your arrangement as to 
opening on Sunday having existed 35 years, 
namely, since 1833 ; was that the year in which 
the Act usually called Perrin’s Act was passed ? 
— It is. 

1611. I see here tliat at the Grocers’ Assist- 
ants Association a letter was read froju Cardinal 
Cullen, one paragraph of which is, “ The law 
which forbids the sale of other articles on that 
day should surely make no exception in favour 
of liquors, the abuse of which is so unfavourable 
to the public”?' — That is quite I'ight, the abuse. 

1612. What reason can you give why the law 
should be different as regards the sale of liquors 
from the sale of other articles? — The sale of 
liquors is a sale for refreshment and necessity, 
and the sale of drapery is not ; you may buy it 
on Saturday and keep it for a month or a year. 

1013. Is it not possible to provide the liquor 
the day before? — The working class have not 
a place to store it, many of them ; there are 
many men who pay only a shilling a week for 
their bedroom, and who have no place to put it 
K 4 away 
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M. Carey. 
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Mr. away in; they are merely flitting tenants, from 
M. Carey, -^v-eek to week, or night to night. 

28 Anril 1614. Therefore the only re.ason that yon give 
1868 making that exception in the case of liquors 

is upon the ground 01 refreshment and necessity ; 
that the persons who require that refreshment 
have not a place to store it ? — Yes, exactly. 

1615. Does that render it necessary to keep 
the places open all day ? — From two to nine it 
•would be necessary. 

1616. You have stated that the people in your 
employ work from eight to eleven on week days, 
and from two to eleven on Sundays ? — Yes. 

1617. That is very much longer than they 
work in other trades, is it not ? — Yes ; but at the 
same time in the case of taking stock in any 
other business when tlie necessity arises the hours 
are prolonged. 

1618. I have received a letter from a gentleman 
who writes on behalf of the Grocers’ Assistants’ 
Association, in which he says that the hours of 
labour are so severe, from 16 to 18 hours a day, 
during which time they are standing on their 
legs, that many of them become disabled befoi-e 
half their life has passed from disease of the 
limbs; do you consider that to be the case? — I 
consider Mr. Porter’s answer to be a very good 
one, with reference to that, when he states that 
any agreement can be made between the employer 
and tlie employed which would do away with the 
necessity of any legislative interference in that 
respect. 

1619. Are there many persons employed in 
the public-houses who are under age? — Very 
few, I believe. 

1620. Still that answer would be very fair as 
regards the working hours on the week days, but 
it scarcely applies to the preservation of a weekly 
holiday ? — That may be your opinion but it is 
not mine ; I think it applies wherever a man is 
required to work ; I again say that if a necessity 
arises, whatever the business is, the operative is 
obliged to remain and do what is necessary. 

1621. Mr. Murphy.] Is it your opinion that if 
any enactment be macTe for the hour of closing, 
all houses for the sale of liquors should be made 
to close at the same time? — Decidedly. 

1622. You are not of opinion that, as was the 
law prior to 1860, one house should be kept open 
to 11 and and another closed at nine ? — Certainly 
not. 

1623. Arc you of opinion that the same rule 
should be extended to every house that deals in 
spirits and liquors? — Yes; and to every house 
that is in trade at all, otherwise it would be of 
no use. 

1624. Do you mean that you would extend it 
to all houses in trade ? — Yes, as a Sunday trading 
Bill. 

1625. Major Gavin.] I presume you are a 
married man, and have a family ? — I am a married 
man with a family. 

1626. Do you not think it would be for the 
benefit of the greater number of people that 
public-houses should be closed on Sunday? — I do 
not think any such thing. 

1627. You do not? — do not. 

1628. Then I suppose by that, you would not 
object to your son going into a public-house and 
spending his time there on the Sunday? — If his 
education did not teach him better, he perhaps 
might do it, but I have a very strong feeling on 
the matter, that it would be injurious to draw 



such a class division, as that the respectable 
classes should be able to get all the refreshment 
that they think necessary, when the working man 
is precluded from doing so in the only way which 
is open to him. 

1629. And you think that the closing of the 
public-houses could not he done ivith safety to 
the working man? — If it could be done, it might 
be. 

1630. But you think it would be a very great 
hardship upon the men -who had laid out mor^y 
upon public-houses, to make a trade and to ma^e 
a fortune, and who are very few in numbers 
compared to the people out of doors, to pass this 
Bill, though you believe it would be a good Bill 
for a great number of people? — I say again, pass 
by the publicans, do not touch them, do not take 
them into consideration at all, but take the 
morality of the working classes into considera- 
tion. I say you strike a fatal blow at them ; 
put them under the protection of men w’ho are 
bound by their license, and by their character 
and position in society to prevent disorder. 

1631. Do you think that public-houses are not 
a temptation to men to drink ? — I think not. I 
could pass by a public-house for a year without 
going in. 

1632. Mr. Pollard-Urq^ihart.] Are there not 
a great many working men who cannot always 
pass by a public-house without going in ? — I can 
only speak for myself. 

1633. Major Gavin.] Would it affect your 
trade very materially, if the public-houses were 
closed, on Sunday? — Not if they were all 
closed. 

1634. Chairman.] You stated that you were 
of opinion that all shops should be closed, as a 
matter of Sunday trading on Sunday ; that is to 
say, shops (or the sale of drink ? — If you close 
one, close all. 

1635. Would you extend that so far as to 
close shops for the sale, say, of milk and fruit on 
Sunday mornings, when it cannot be kept in 
summer because the houses where intoxicating 
drinks were sold, were closed on Sunday? — I 
would, because I know that drink would be sold 
there. 

1636. If shops for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors were closed? — Yes. 

1637. And do you think that intoxicating 
drinks are sold now in shops where fruit and 
milk, and such things are allowed to be sold on 
Sunday mornings because they cannot be kept ? 

■ — I hear that, and I saw an instance of it myself 
in a barber’s shop. 

1638. What would you propose ; that the 
shops where intoxicating drinks were sold, should 
be open, or that the milk shops should be shut? 
— I would sliut the milk shop. 

1639. You are an advocate for shutting up the 
milk-shops? — Yes; I would shut them all. I 
say, “ Lead us not into temptation.” 

1640. Islr. Pollard-Urijiihart.] You stated that 
there was a great deal of capital sunk in those 
public-houses by people who pay very large fines; 
are not those public-houses very much in the 
hands of a few monopolists ? — No ; I do not tliink 
they are. There are 1,300 licenses in the police 
district, and they are not very much in the hands 
of monopolists. 

1641. Are there not many of them owned by 
brewers and distillers ? — I cannot say Iiow many 
of them are, hut infinitely less than in London. 
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Mr. Richard Coer, called ia; aud Examined. 



1G42. Chah-man.] "iTiiAT office do yon hold? 
—I am a Superinteiideut of the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police. 

1G43. How long have you been connected with 
that force ? — I joined the service on the 1st De- 
cember 1837. 

1644. In Dublin? — Yes. 

'jil^645. Therefore, you have been acquainted 
wi«i the city of Dublin for some time? — Yes; 
30 years the 1st of last December. 

1646. During that time, do you consider 
drunkenness has decreased in the city of Dublin? 
— For a few yeai's past it has. 

1647. Before that time, you would not say 
that it had perceptibly decreased? — No. 

1648. What is your experience with reference 
to Sunday drunkenness; is it considei-able ?- - 
No; there is less drunkenness on Sundays than 
on any other day in the week. 

1649. And when would you say that the 
largest number of arrests which are returned on 
Monday occur ? — On Saturday nights ; from 
about nine o’clock on Saturday night to one 
o’clock on Sunday morning. 

1650. Then, getting towai-ds one or two o’clock 
on Sunday morning is what makes the return of 
Sunday arrests appear large ? — Yes. 

1651. Is not there a eonsiderable number of 
men who get drunk on Saturday night and 
keep it up on Sunday? — Yes. 

1652. And a good number of men who having 
got drunk on the Sunday, keep it up on the 
Monday ? — ■ That may be, but as long as you 
have the same system of licensing in Ireland 
as you have at present, you will have drunken- 
ness. 

1653. What is your opinion with I'efcrence 
to closing or limiting the hours of keeping open 
public-houses on Sunday ? — I should say if you 
closed the public-liouses entirely on Sunday, my 
opinion is from experience that you will open 
other houses where the illicit sale of drink will 
be carried on. 

1654. Am I right in inferring that your 
evidence altogether applies to the city of Dublin? 
—It docs. 

1655. You would not extend that observation 
to other districts of your own knowledge ? — No. 

1656. What do you think would be the effect 
of diminishing the present number of hours in 
which they are open on Sundays ? — I think 
the opening of public-houses on Sunday at three 
and closing them at nine would have a good 
effect, because there are many places of worsliip 
in the city of Dublin ■where the service is not 
over until just two, when the public-houses are 
actually open. 

1657. And they offer temptation to people 
just as they arc coming out of a place of worship ? 
— It may be so. 

1658. Why do you say that the closing at nine 
would be of advantage? — It might if a greater 
evil would not arise. 

lo59. And do you think that a greater evil 
■would arise? — The low bcei-shops and the spirit 
grocers would take advantage, if the regular 
public-houses were shut; you would have them 
springing up to a great extent. 

1660. Assuming that every house was closed 
at nine, would not that be an advantage ? — It 
would. 

0..55. 



1661. Is it notthefact, that the greatest amount 
of drunkenness occurs late in the evening, and 
that if men were obliged to stop drinking at or 
before nine o’clock, a great amount of drunken- 
ness would be saved ? — Yes ; that is if you close 
all. 

1662. I am going upon the supposition, that 
the closing applies to all. Are you of opinion 
that it would be of advantage if all places for the 
sale of drinks were closed at an earlier liour on 
Saturday night than at present? — I think it 
would if they were all closed; but if you leave 
open one class, it is not fair to the rest. 

1663. What hour would you consider a rea- 
sonable hour at which to close on Saturday niglit, 
having regard to the reasonable wants of the 
people, and to the general accommodation of the 
public? — I should say half-past 10 or a quarter 
to 11 at night. 

1664. 'J'hat is the present hour, is it not ? — All 
regular publicans can keep open till half-past 11 
week nights, and 11 on Sunday nights. 

1665. And you do not think it would be safe 
to close on Saturday nights earlier than half-past 
10? — Ido not think it ■would, because I think 
you would iutei'fere with the general accommo- 
dation of the public. 

1666. Which class of people do you think 
want the public-houses open between nine and 
ten? — The labouring and the artizan class ; they 
purchase groceries in those different houses. 

1667. At what hour? — I sec them and their 
•wives marketing up to the very moment the shops 
close. 

1668. But do you not think they could do their 
marketing before nine o’clock ? — Tliey could of 
course. 

1669. Would you tell the Committee what 
you consider the evils of the present licensing 
system at Dublin? — As regards spirit grocers 
aud beer dealers, wholesale and retail, the spirit 
gi-ocers can keep open on Chrlstmay Day aud 
Good Friday, and every Sunday in the year. I 
have one at present in my division, ■which keeps 
open all night for the sale of drinlc, not to be 
consumed on the premises. I have to keep a 
constable there, at the door, to prevent parties 
from congregating about the place, aud to pre- 
serve order in the locality. Those beer dealers 
are a great source of annoyance in any locality 
in the City of Dublin that they spring up in ; 
there are some of them in lanes and in courtways, 
and I am sure it ivas never contemplated any 
license should be given to such places at all. 

1670. They are not subject to any restriction 
with reference to getting the license ; they get 
it as of right, by paying for it, do they not ? — 
No matter what a man’s character may be, he 
goes down to the custom house aud gets the beer 
license or the spirit license. In my opinion if you 
had one uniform license, and the police were to 
have a proper supervision as they have over the 
regular retailers of the City of Dublin at present; 
first to inquire into the general character of the 
applicant ; secondly, the suitability of liis pre- 
mises, and thirdly, the requirement of tlie house 
in the locality, you would have very few ir- 
regular spirit dealers, or beer dealers, or publi- 
cans. 

1671. To whom would you entrust the exer- 
cise of the power of granting a license ? — To the 

L Recorder 
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Recoi’dcr of the City of Dublin, and the Chair- 
men of the different Quarter Sessions. 

1672. Then with regard to these licenses (I 
am speaking of the excise licenses as a class) is it 
the fact that there is no chance of their being de- 
prived of their license ; that they are merely 
subject to a penalty for an infractiun of the law ? 
• — Yes; a conviction against a spirit grocer can- 
cels liis license. 

1673. Major Gavin.'\ One conviction? — Yes; 
allowing parties to tipple on the premises ; delay- 
ing the officer in the discharge of his duty, can- 
cels his license, and cancels the retail beer license 
also. 

1674. Chairman.~\ Is not that a very serious 
penalty ? — It is as regards the spirit grocer. 

1675. Dut not as regards the beer dealer? — 
Is 0 , because his license is only I Z. Is.; he may 
get it again the next day ; he may be fined by 
the magistrates the full penalty of 2 1., and the 
license may be forfeited, but the for-feiture of the 
license is a mere nominal matter ; he pays only 
1 /. 1 5 . for the license. 

1676. Do you know whether there are many 
persons in the city of Dublin who take out spirit 
licenses, not hona fide for selling drinks not to 
be consumed on the premises, but as a blind to 
enable them to sell it to be consumed on the 
premises? — The majority of sjjirit grocers in 
Dublin violate the spirit of their license. 

1677. Would it not be difficult indeed to pre- 
vent a man having bought a glass of whisky in a 
bottle from throwing it down his throat when he 
had got as far as the door? — Yes, perfectly im- 
possible. 

1678. And yet the spirit grocer would be liable 
to a penalty if that were done ? — Yes. 

1679. Is not that a very absurd state of the 
law ? — It is, no doubt. 

1680. What is the rule of the police in pro- 
secuting such a case as that ; if they see a man 
swallowing liquor upon a spirit grocer’s pre- 
mises? — If the police officer comes into a spirit 
grocer’s shop, and finds a man in the act of tip- 
pling spirits he lodges a complaint, and that 
complaint is laid before the Commissioner of 
Police, and he will order a summons to he taken 
out in the usual course before the divisional 
magistrates. 

1681. And if the charge is proved the penalty 
follows? — If the charge is proved the penalty 
follows, and the forfeiture of the license follows. 

1682. Then, in short, your recommendation is 
that all the licenses should be put on the same 
footing ? — If you put all the licenses on the same 
footing, you would have good order and regu- 
larity established, but at present you can never 
have it. 

1683. But even if it were all put upon the 
same footing it would be impossible to totally 
close the public-houses in the city of Dublin ? — 
Yes, it would. 

1684. 'I'he police would be unable to prevent 
tbe illicit sale of liquors ? — The police would be 
uuable to prevent it ; tliere are many iiouses 
besides public-houses where liquor is sold, such 
as provision shopkeepers and barbers’ shops, and 
we ])avG had many convictions against bi-othel 
keepers, for liquors are sold by them. Young 
men and young women ar-e in the habit of going 
out on Sundays, and if the public-houses were 
open, they may go there for refreshments where 
no impropriety could take place, but if those 
houses were closed against them they may repair 



to low beer-shops, or other disreputable houses, 
where tlie result would be very much worse 
indeed. 

1685. Jlr. O^Neilir^ You mentioned that the 
police can exercise very strict supervision over 
the regular retailers of' spirits ; can they not 
exercise almost the same supervision over the 
spirit grocers? — No, they cannot. 

1686. What would be the difference? — The 
spirit-grocer may have parties in his hou.se, they 
always have a door inside the shop; there are 
two divisions made to the shop; there is one do^r 
where they go in to get drink to be consumed on 
the premises ; if there are parties inside that 
door, the party in attendance may have every 
thing cleared away before the officer comes in, 
although there may be several parties inside, so 
that he can evade the law ; and unless the officer 
can prove some appearance of drinlc having been 
sold there, he cannot make any case against 
him. 

1687. It Is a practical rathei’ than a legal 
difficulty ? — Yes, it is. 

1688. Then the difference between the regular 
retailer and the spirit grocer consists mainly in 
this, that the spirit grocer can renew his license ? 
— No, not the spirit grocer ; the spirit grocer’s 
license is from 14 1. to 15 Z., but tlie beer license is 
only 1 Z. 1 s. 

1689. ChairmanP\ Is not there this difference 
between those cases, that while the police can 
oppose the vintner’s license on the general ground 
of his place being badly conducted, the only 
ground for depiiving tlie spirit grocer of his 
license is a specific conviction of having allowed 
a breach of the law upon his premises? — 
Exactly. 

1690. Mr. Vollard-Urquhart.'] Is it your opi- 
nion tliat the Eenian agents avail themselves to 
any extent of people being assembled together 
upon a riunday afternoon in the public-houses to 
enlist men in the Fenian conspiracy?' — There 
may be some instances of that nature in the City 
of Dublin ; any houses that we have any suspi- 
cion of we keep under supervision ; in fact, gene- 
rally speaking, the publicans of the City of 
Dublin are a respectable class, and there is a 
respectable class of houses springing up in the 
trade in the City of Dublin. 

1691. But the number of people assembling 
together in a public-house would give the Fenian 
agents great facilities of meeting them and getting 
them into their conspiracy? — No doubt; they 
would take that opportunity on week days as 
well as on Sundays. 

1692. But would not they have greater op- 
portunities on the Sunday, as the people would 
not be assembled on week days as much as they 
would be after Divine worship on Sundays ? — 
That would be so, no doubt. 

1693. It was suggested by a former witness 
that it vras desirable to give the publicans more 
authority in their houses than at present, to pre- 
vent drunkenness, namely, that they should refuse 
to give any more liquor to any persons whom they 
saw to be a little elevated ? — If it could be carried 
out it would have a very good effect. A party 
may go into a public house in a state of intoxica- 
tion, and the publican may put him out, but if he 
docs not put him out, and the jiolice come up, he 
will he summoned for harbouring him, and the 
onus will be put upon him to prove before the 
magistrates that he had no liquor served him 
there. 

1694. But 
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1694. But I suppose a publican could hardly 
refuse now to give moi’e liquor to a party coming 
in in a state of having had quite enough? — I 
know that it is a fine line to draw ; it is a case in 
which I would not wish to offer an opinion. 

1695. Are you of opinion that it will be very 
hard to give the jiublicans that sort of authority, 
and then to make them responsible for giving a 
man the last glass which made him intoxicated ? 
. — It would. 

V 1696. I suppose that a publican now would 
w^sh to keep order in his house, and would put 
such men out when intoxicated ? — I think so ; 
because he could be indicted now for allowing any 
disorder in his house ; three convictions in six 
months deprive a man of his license ; if the 
Commissioners of Police direct proceedings to be 
taken against such a ]>arty, he is refused his 
license at the renewal. 

1697. But what I wanted to ask was this: at 
present a publican 'would never refuse to sell 
intoxicating liquors to any person, provided that 
he was not intoxicated at that time? — I should 
say not. 

1698. Ho would never refuse to sell it on the 
ground tliat he had a good deal, and that a little 
more might make him intoxicated ? — I cannot 
give an 0])iEiion upon that. 

1699. We have been told what is the practice 
in France ; do you think it Avould be impossible 
to draw such a line as that in England? — I think 
it would. 

1700. Mr. Pirn.'] Do you think it would be 
useful to go any further with legislation in that 
direction ? — I do not think so. 

1701. You heard the evidence of Mr. Porter, 

did you not ?— Yes, I did; Mr. Porter has had 
gi'eat expei’ience. * 

1702. Do you agree with him ? — As far as 
that is concerned, I could not reconcile my mind 
to it ; I think it would be drawing too fine a 
line for a publican to conduct his house in that 
way. 

1703- Mr. Minyhy.'] Up to what hour are the 
meat markets open in Dublin upon the Saturday 
night? — Twelve o’clock, and some of them after 

12. 

1704. But are they open later on Saturdays 
than you are on other nights in the 'week ? — 
They are. 

1705. Are you aware that a considerable num- 
ber of the tradesmen in particular trades are not 
paid their wages until very late on Saturday 
night? — I do not know that. 

1706. Why are tlie markets kept open so 
much later on Saturday nights than on other 
nights in the week ? — 'The markets are more 
thronged on Saturday nights than on other nights 
in the week. 

1707. How do you account for that? — lac- 
count for that by saying that the wives and 
children of artizans and the labouring classes come 
there to jmi’chase meat for the Sunday. 

1708. But could not they do that at an earlier 



hour than 11 o’clock? — Perhaps they have not Mr. 7?. Corn 
the cash to jiurchasc witli. . 

1709. Then your inference is, that Saturday 
being a great wages-paying day, ami a very large ' 
number of the tradespeople not being paid their 
wages at a sufficiently early time to enable them 

to purchase their provisions earlier, are obliged 
to wait till they do get the means of purchasing 
what they require? — Exactly. 

1710. Are you aware that the object of this 
Bill is to permit spirits to be sold at certain hours 
named in the Bill, but not to be drunk on the 
premises? — Yes. 

1711. Are you of opinion that such a measure 
could be practically carried into e'ft'ect? — Not at 
all. 

1712. Arc you of ojnnion, therefore, that unless 
the public-houses are totally closed, the fact of 
permitting drink to be sold would not prevent 
drink being consumed on. the premises? — My 
opinion is, that if you have public-houses open on 
Sundays for the purpose of sale not to be con- 
sumed oil the premises, you would have localities 
in which those houses were open in a state of 
disorder, because you would have a man going 
in for a glass ol' grog, or pot of porter, and bring- 
ing it out, and drinking it in the streets, and iu 
many instances you would have them charged 
for tipjfiing in the streets ; the result would be 
that tliey would be taken into custody if such a 
state of affairs M ere to take place. 

1713. In fact, the very ])assing of this Bill as 
it at present stands would lead to that 'which 
you say has already occurred in other instances ? 

— I would not go so far as that; but if public- 
houses were open, the people coming from the 
country on Sunday evening would go into those 
houses, and if they could not consume the liquor 
on the premises, they would take it outside the 
door, and .consume it there. 

1714. Are you of opinion that if public-houses 
were to be open on the Sunday it would be better, 
or otherwise, that the time should be continuous ; 
that is to say, that ''vhatever hour they arc to 
be open at on the Sunday, and whatever hour 
they arc to be closed on the Sunday, the time 
should be continuous, and not be intermittent? — 

I think it would be better that it should rim ou. 

1715. I tliink you stated, in the instance of 
spirit grocers, that, although they are not allowed 
to sell drink for coiisumptiou on the premises, 
they do manage to sell it for coiisumjition on the 
premises? — Some of the spirit grocers are ha- 
bitual violators of their license, and the beer 
dealers also. 

1716. Are you of opinion that the same effect 
'would occur 'with regard to public-houses if a 
law was passed not permitting them to consume 
on the premises, but to sell their liquors as is 
done uo'w in the case of spirit grocers ? — I am of 
opinion that if public-houses were allowed to open 
for sale, not to be consumed on the premises, a 
state of affairs would aidse which would uot be 
at all creditable to the city. 
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Thursday^ 30i/t April 1868. 



MEMBERS present: 

ilr. Dawson. 

Major Gavin. 

Mr. Leader. 

The Earl of Mayo. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Sir Graham Montgomery 

MYLES WILLIAM O’REILLY, Esq., in the Ch.air. 



Moore Miller, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

Moore 1717. Chairmand\ You are Resident Magis- not think they would; I have considei-ed the sub- 

Miller, Esq. tratc at Armagh, I think? — I am. ject; it is an ai-gument that is used very often 

. 1718. How long have you been resident magis- in newspapers; it is an cc/ eaptandum 

30 April trate at Armagh? — Since the year 1846. but I do not think it would have any weight with 

1868. 1719. How long have you been stationed at the labouring classes. 

Arma-'h? — In the county for the whole of that 1728. From your experience of the labouring 
time. classes in the north of Ireland, you do uot think 

1720. Have you considered the question of that they would take that view of the matter ? — 
either entirely closing the public-houses on Sun- No. 

day or limiting the hours for the sale of intoxi- 1729. Do you think that it would give rise to 
eating drinks? — Yes, I have considered the sub- any substantial inconvenience by preventing 
ject for some years past. people requiring their meals from getting them 

1721. "What is your opinion with regard to it? on the Sunday? — No. I would imnce an excep- 

— My opinion with regard to it is that a total tion certainly in the case of travellers, limiting it 
closing of the houses on Sunday would be more to their travelling a certain distance, say 10 or 12 
beneficial than a partial closing. miles, or something like that. 

1722. Would you consider tliat it would be 1730. How would you propose to carry out 

desirable totally to close all houses for the sale that exception; how would you propose that it 
of intoxicating drinks on Sundays ? — Yes, cer- should be ascertained whether a man had tra- 
tainly. veiled, say 10 miles or not '! — I do not think there 

1723. In expressing that opinion, would you would be much difficulty in that, eveu as the law 
mcliule all houses whatever their nature ; that is stands at present with reference to pub lie- houses; 
to say, not only public-houses, but refreshment there are certain hours in wliicli there is an cx- 
houses anti eating houses, and all places where ception with regard to travellers on Sunday, and 
intoxicating drinks could be sold ? — Yes, I would that is always a question for the court before whom 
wish to explain that by saying that an cxcej)tion a person ]>rosecuted conies. 

might be made with respect to the persons dwell- 1731. You do not think there would be any 
ing in that house or residing in that house as in considerable evasion of the law under the pretext 

an hotel, but the other houses being open would of supplying travellers? — No, I think that in the 

lead to an evasion of the law. north of Ireland there are not so many travellers 

1724. That is to say, that the leaving of the upon the Sunday as there are in the south and 

refreshment houses ojicn would lead to an evasion west ; for although I have been stationed all the 
of the law? — Quite so, and I believe it would time I have mentioned in the north of Ireland, 
be unsatisfactory to the trade itself; I say that I am not unacquainted with the south. I have 
from convcr.sations I have had with persons carrj'- been often sent there upon special duties, besides 
ing on the trade. that, I know the south of Ireland, and I think 

1725. Then, on the other hand, do you con- that there are more travellers in the west and the 

eider that the total closing xvould be satisfactory south going to large fairs than there arc in the 

to the trade? — I think it would; I have had north; thatis the class of persons who come within 

conversations with many persons carrying on the the scope of the Act of Parliament. 

trade, and they have said to me that provided tlie 1732. But then, as i-egards persons travelling 
law were made, not partially, hut carried out that great distance to fairs, it could be ca.jily 
fully, it would give satisfaction. ascertained whether they were travellers by their 

1726. Are you of opinion that it would give mode of conveyance ? — I do not think that class 
rise to dissatisfaction, among the labouring classes, of travelling is common in other places. 

on the ground of its being supposed to bo class 1733. Do you know the town of Belfast at all? 
legislation? — No. — Yes, I do. 

1727. You do not think that they would con- 1734. Is it not the pi'actice there, to a con- 
trast the position of gentlemen who might fre- sidcrable extent, for excursionists to go out to 
queut their club with their own position ? — I do neighbouring parts on the Sunday ? — Y’es, it is. 

1735. "VYould 



Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. O’Reilly. 

Mr. Pim. 

Mr. Pollard-Urquhart. 
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1735. Would those excursionists, in your idea, 
come under the class of travellers ? — No, I should 
not call those hand fide travellers. The Com- 
mittee might think it proper to consider them in 
another clause, separately and distinctly ; but I 
would not, if I were asked the question, consider 
them land fide travellers. 

1736. Do you consider that that class of per- 
sons would be seriously inconvenienced by not 
being able to obtain intoxicating drinks on Sun- 
day ? — No ; the law being once ascertained, the 
n^ecessary provision would be made the night 
before. 

1737. In fact, excursionists would take a 
basket with them, containing what they would 
require ? — Yes. 

1738. There are a good many manufacturing 
towns in your district of Armagh, are there not? 
— In my district there arc several large towns. 
Lurgan and Portadown, besides the town of 
Armagh in which I am stationed, and Market 
Hill, so that I have a pretty large experience, 
one way or another ; but there is nothing, of 
course, upon the same scale as at Belfast; and 
when you ask me if I know .Belfast, I reply that 
I do know it pretty ^vell, and also the north gene- 
rally ; but I am not so well acquainted with that 
class of excursioni.sts and the habits of the people 
as the persons continually resident there are. 

1739. But, practically, the district of the North 
that you ai-e acquainted with, is not what you 
would call a purely agricultural district? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

1740. Is there any large class of workmen in 
those towns of Armagh, Lurgan, and so on, who 
live in lodgings where they cannot get their 
meals, and who would want to go to the refresh- 
ment houses to get them? — No, there may be 
isolated cases ; but that is not the rule. 

1741. Is there a large class of young men, 
shopmen, clerks, and others, who habitually get 
their meals at refreshment houses? — No, it is 
not their habit. 

1741*. In the present Bill it is proposed that 
the houses for the sale of intoxicating drinks 
should be open at two separate intervals, from 
two to four ami from eight to nine ; do you 
consider that in case it wore deemed necessary 
that those houses should be open at all, it would 
be better to have them open only for one con- 
tinuous period ? — That would depend very much 
upon circumstances ; it would be an easier tiling 
to administer the law ; but that is the only way 
in wliicli I could answer tlic question. 

1742. Apparently wc may infer that tlic second 
opening of the housc.s, namely, from eight to nine, 
was put in for the same reason as it was put iuto 
the Hnglish Bill, that is to say, to enable people 
to get tbclr supper beer ; but from your experi- 
ence, do you think those people, as a rule, do 
take beer with their supper? — Yv’ith reference to 
that class of people in Ireland, their habits arc 
very different from those of that class of people 
in England ; beer is very little consumed there, 
and scarcely ever for supper. 

1 . 1743. Do the people in the north of Ireland 
fiabitiially consume drinks, either beer or spirits, 
with their meals, or is not it very much more 
their practice to go and consume them togetlicr 
for sociality’:, sake? — Very much more certainly. 
Iviquors, either ardent spirits or beer, are very 
seldom consumed, except as you say for social 
purposes. The Irish are a very social people, 
and they go into a public-house to spend half-an- 
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hour or an hour in company with tiieir friends, Moore 
and that leads to drinking. Mider, Esq. 

1744. Have you considered at all the question 

of the hour on Saturday evening to which public- 

houses are allowed to be kept open? — I have. i8n8. 

1745. At present, it is up to 11 o’clock, is it 
not? — It is. 

1746. Do you consider that that leads to evil 
consequences, and that it would be desirable to 
shorten the hours on Saturday evening? — An 
enormous araoimt of intoxication takes place on 
Saturday, mucli more than upon Sunday : in 
fact, I would say, from all the information I can 
gather, and from my own observation, intoxica- 
tion upon Sunday is not a crying evil in Ireland, 
and it is not on the increase ; therefore, perhaps, 
the Bill is not so much called for in that respect 
as regards the amount of Sund.ay drinking ; it is 
good of itself, but not for that reason. There is 
more drunkenness on Saturday night, a great 
deal, than upon Sunday ; that arises, of course, 
from wages being received about that hour on 
Saturday. 

1747. Of course it would be impossible and un- 
just to close places for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks on Saturday, but it might be considered 
possible to close them at an earlier hour than at 
present; what is your opinion upon that point? 

— I think an immense good would arise from that. 

1748. Considering that the working classes are 
entitled to every fair opportunity of supplying 
their reasonable wants, and that nobody wislics 
to inconvenience them unfairly, what hour would 
3 'ou say would be a fair hour to close places I'or 
the sale of drinks on Saturday evening? — As 
early as seven. 

1749. Becollecting that that closing would in- 
clude spirit grocers, aud every other house where 
drinks were sold, do j'ou think that it would be 
desirable to close as early as seven? — I tliink so; 

I think if you extended the hour mucb beyond 
that the beneficial effect would bo lessened. 

1750. About what time are wages generally 
paid in the north ? — In a great number of the 
houses business is suspended early ; sometimes 
at two o’clock on S.aturday, in large factories. 

1751. And what time are the wages generally 
paid? — I think about that time ; Idcnowtluit it 
is the opinion of the emplojmrs of labour that an 
enormous amount of good would bo effected by 
so closing the public-houses. 

1752. Mr. O'Neill.'] Is it your opinion tliat 
flic partial closing upon Sunday would be hard 
upon the trade, but not the total closing, or do 
you onl}' give tliat as a general opinion from your 
own observation ? — I may have used an ill-con- 
sidered word, in saying partially; but I meant 
to indicate a closing that was carried out impar- 
tially. 

1753. Mr. Uatoson.'] Is it the case in your dis- 
trict, that after the refusal bj’ the magistrates of 
applications for licenses, those same parties obtain 
a grocer’s license, and thou that on another appli- 
cation the magistrates generally grant the license 
after having refused it in the first place. My 
reason for asking the question is, tliat I have 
heard in the district about Lurgaii, which I know 
very well, that that is a very common practice? 

— No, I do not think so. If you will allow me, I 
think I can just hit upon a ease in point. I re- 
member, at the Lurgan quarter sessions, a man 
having applied for a license, and he M'as refused. 

'Whether he had a spirit grocer’s license at the 
time or not I will not undertake to say, but be 

L 3 subsequcutly 
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Moore subsequently had, and he applied, I think, four 
Miller, Esq. times at least, perhaps oftoner, and was refused 
_ each time. 

3° 1754, The population of the towns in your dis- 

180 .... growing rapidly, is it not? — It is rising 

every day, Lurgan and Poitadown especially. 
If you will allow me to say, 1 think one of the 
great evils with regard to public-houses in Ire- 
land is the facility witli uhich they get a license. 
Almo.st every man thinks he is entitled to a 
license, and he .says, “ I may just as well make 
a trade of it as my neighbour; my next-door 
neighbour sells whisky, and v hy should not I?” 
and he embarks in the thing without any capital, 
without any means of having a good house and 
giving that accommodation to the public which 
he is expected to give from his license. 

1755. Do you Icnow at all the proportion of 
public-houses in Lurgan to the number of the 
population? — No, I have not furnished myself 
with the statistics, but I might say as a general rule 
that the pro]>ortion of jmblic-hou.'es in almost all 
the t<jwns is rather in excess of the want; and 
this I can say decidedly, that there is a tendency 
on the part of the magistrates to keep that excess 
from overflowing, as it were; to keep it down. 

1756. I understand your opinion is in favour of 
total closing on Sunday, and of a limit on Satur- 
day night? — That is the sum total of my evi- 
dence. 

1757. Mx. Murjyhy.'] You are clearly of opinion 
that every house which has a license to sell liquors 
should he closed on Sunday in order to do any 
real good? — 1 think so. 

1758. And that otherwise a partial opiening 
even of licensed public-houses, or a permission for 
eating-houses to consume liquor on the premises 
on Sunday, would, in fact, leave things exactly 
as they are at present? — I think so. 

1759. The effect of this Bill is simply to allow 
an eating-house keeper to sell spirits as much as 
he likes until he closes at night, if the party 
comes in and buys a cake, say, at tire same time ? 
—Yes. 

1760. If that was to be the case, do you think 
that the evils which in your opinion exist would 
not be remedied? — I think it would leave the 
door open. 

1761. You would say that every place which 
sold liquors should be closed altocethcv? — Yes, 

I am very firmly of that opinion; I may be alto- 
gether wrong, but that is my ojnnion. 

1762. Have your duties made you acquainted 
more with the rural districts than with the urban 
populations? — As I just mentioned, in my district 
tlicre arc several very large towns Avhere factories 
are carried on, and therefore my experience is 
rather ^-aried ; but I am acquainted nlth the 
rural and the manufacturing 2 iopuIations both. 

1763. Are you of njnnion that if total closing 
took jdacc on Sunday, it would lead to an illicit 
traffic ? — No, not if pro])Crh'' carried out ; it would 
be imi>ossible by any legislation to prevent peojfle 
altogether from doing that wliicli was prohibited, 
but I do not think it would lead to illicit traffic. 

1764. Are you or are you not of opinion, that 
there would be a greater tendency to illicit traffic 
if total closing took place than under the present 
regulations ? — No, I think there would not. I 
think after the law was once understood and 
carried out, the illicit traffic would cease. 

1765. Are you prepared -with any return of 
committals for drunkenness from your district on 
Saturday and Sunday? — No, I am not, but I 



can speak pretty authoritatively upon the fact 
that intoxication is not so very great on Sunday, 
and that the great part takes jdace on Saturday. 
I think statistics, if you will permit me to say so, 
very often lead people into error. 

1766. Have you of your own observation ob- 
served what class of peojile it is that get in- 
toxicated on the Saturday night? — It is the 
artisan class, I think, much more Ilian the la- 
bourers ; not exclusively so, but more so. 

1767. Have you ever made any observation 
as to whether that intoxication is habitual 'to 
them as a class, or is merely erratic, or tempoi'ary, 
or occasional ? — I think it is rather a habit, un- 
fortnnateh'. 

1768. And your opinion is, that they have 
acquired the habit of getting intoxicated on the 
Saturday ? — I think so, and that class of per- 
sons, generally, have a character as it M’ere, from 
the ])olice ; those wlio look after those jicople, and 
those who administer justice, will point out such 
joersons as mauvais svjest. 

1769. That is the class of peojde who genei'ally 
get intoxicated during the late hours that the 
public-houses are open on Saturday night? — I 
think so. 

1770. Supiiosing you restricted the hour to 
seven o’clock on Saturday night, as you have 
mentioned, do you think, or do you not think, 
that as regards that class of persons whom you 
have referred to as being habitually intoxicated 
on Saturday night, the mere closing on Saturday 
evening would prevent those parties from getting 
drink if they chose to get it elsewhere 'I — I think 
it would hav'e the effect of reforming them; 
besides, that is not the class entirely to which I 
allude, because it is my oi>inion that they mislead 
others who would not otherwise drink to excess. 

1771. Is it your opinion that if there were 
peoide inclined to drink in a town where the 
licensed public-houses were in the habit of 
shutting early, they would go aud get drink if 
they knew where to get it? — That tendency 
might be so great that they would certainly look 
for it, but finding the oi)portunity gone, I do not 
see why I should despair of its having a good 
effect. 

1772. Arc you prepared to say from any expe- 
rience you liave had in the matter, that such a 
state of things would not tend to illicit traffic, or 
to the establishment of shebeen houses, or to 
places ^vhere parties would find drink for them, 
if the hours of the public- houses were shortened? 
— [ think that there might be attemjrts ujion the 
j)art, as you say, of illicit traders ; but on tlie 
Satui'clay more than iq)on the Snuda^n 

1773. Do you think that it is most likely that 
it would lead to attempts, not that there might 
be, but that there would be such attempts ? — 1 
dare say there would be attempts, hut I think 
the law would be strong enough to put them 
down ; I think that the balance between evil and 
good will be that the good would jwcjmnderate. 

1774. But you cannot of course exactly give a 
positive opinion whether there would be any abso- 
lute effect with reference to the balance of good 
and evil; but can you say, from any ojjiuion that 
you are capable of forming, which would prepon- 
derate? — I should say that the good would pre- 
jwnderate. 

1775. But at most it would be an experiment ? 
— I think it would be an ex{)eriment. 

1776. You were asked a question by the 
honourable Chairman about excursionists going 

from 
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li-om towns within your district ; is it the fact that 
tradespeople and mechanics on the Sunday' go out 
into the rural portions of the district, and take 
tlieir wives and children with them for a stroll to 
the outskirts- of the towns? — Yes, very much 
so. 

1777. Are you aware what the habits cf tl'e 
people on those days are ; do they take refresh- 
ments with them, or do they, if they feel tired 
after their walk, go into a respectable vintner’s 
j)Iace and get a glass of spirits or beer and bread 
and cheese? — I cannot speak very decidedly 
about their habits. 

1778. Do you not think it likely that they re- 
quire some refreshment after being out for four 
or five hours upon the Sunday ? — Y es ; and it was 
for that reason that, in answer to the honourable 
Chairman’s question, I said that if the closing on 
the Sunday was total, provision would be made 
by those people; people would think beforehand, 
and would lay in their little stock of provisions 
before tliey went out. 

1779. In the case of a man going out with his 
wife or three or four companions to take a walk, 
do you^ think that a man would carry a basket 
with him all the while lie was walking, with 
something made up from the previous night, in 
order that he might get some refreshment (for 
that is the only way in which it could be done), 
or how would you provide for them? — I do not 
see how they could be provided for. 

1780. In fact, they would have to do without 
it altogether ? — It would amount to that. 

1781. Do you think that that limitation of 
their ordinary legitimate amusement and refresh- 
ment would be looked upon as a kind of hard- 
ship ? — I do not. 

1782. Do you mean to say that if they were to 
close the public-houses at the hour you mentiou, 
a tradesman or mechanic who wished to go out 
and take a walk for five or six miles to some 
country place and come back, having spent some 
five or six hours in doing that, would not feci it a 
hardship if the law prohibited liim from getting 
refreshment upon the Sunday evening ? — I do not 
think so ; I think that it is rhe principle of all le- 
gislation, that the few have to give way to the 
good of the many. 

1783. That is very true ; but is it your opinion 
that in this case the inconvenience would be con- 
fined to the few, and that the mass of the 2 >opu- 
lation would he benefitted ? — I do think so; I 
would say that one out of ten excursionists would 
feel aggrieved. 

1784. "What do you call excursionists ? — People 
who walk about. 

1785. Are not peoide much more in the habit 
of walking, so far as numbers are concerned, than 
of going out of town ? A tradesman cannot 
always afford to take a car, and the labourers 
cannot afford to do that; they would rather take 
their own legs, would they not ? — That might be 
so. 

1786. One of the reasons whicli you gave, as I 
understood you, for wishing to have j)ublio-houses 

t losed at seven on Saturday was, tliat uj)Ou that 
ay, in your district, business was generally over 
at an early hour, aud that the wages were paid at 
an early hour. Now, supposing a state of things 
exactly the reverse of that was in existence in 
large cities, would you think that under those 
circumstances seven would be the proper hour to 
close the public-houses on Saturday evenings, 
supposing tliat wages were not paid until nine or 
0.55. 
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ten ? — Would you permit me, with very great 
respect, to ask if I must assume tliat. 

1787. You must assume it. I am putting that 
case to you?— Then I rejily, no. 1 gave as a 
reason' before for saying seven, that I would 
allow time for the people to transact their busi- 
ness, and therefore, of course, if you assume tliat 
tliey are not paid until nine, I 'should say that 
some little grace should be allowed. 

1788. Supposing, in lai-ge cities also, tliat the 
public markets for provisions were not closed 
until 10 or 11 at night, and 12 on Saturday 
nights, would that also be a further reason, in 
your opinion, for not limiting the hour of closing 
to seven, taking into consideration the conve- 
nience of the tradespeople aud the labouring 
classes, who would not be paid their wages until 
nine or ten ? — I am afraid it would not be for 
their good to keep the houses open later. I think, 
if I must assume that the wages are not paid till 
nine or ten o’clock, it would only make a dif- 
ference of closing them by one hour ; by law they 
are closed at 11. I presume you are nut talking 
of London, are you? 

1789. My question has reference to Cork and 
Dublin? — And then the difference would be so 
marked between seven and eleven tliat there is a 
reason for taking a stand. If }'ou could not effect 
any good by merely abridging it by an liour, then 
I would say lejeu n'en vaut pas la chanddle. 

1790. You said, and I agree with yon, the oue 
reason in your opinion for an abuse, as well as I 
understood you, on the part of keepers of public- 
houses, was the facility for getting licenses ? — 
Yes, I think so. 

1791. And your opinion is that, if greater- 
supervision was exorcised in the granting of 
licenses, confining them to persons of known re- 
spectability in their various grades, a better effect 
would be iiroduced?— Aie benefit would be enor- 
mous. 

1792. Major Gavin.'\ I tliink you stated that 
you were of opiniou that all public-houses, or 
houses of refrcslimeut, should be do, seel on the 
Sunday ? — Yes. 

1793. Is there a club in Armagh ? — No, there 
is not. 

1794. Is there no jilace where the county gen- 
tlemen meet when they go into the town? — 
No. 

1795. Lilt suiqiose you wanted a bottle of 
sherry on a Sunday in Armagh, could not you get 
it? — At an hotel; I suppose so. 

1796. And would you shut up hotels as well as 
public-houses ? — Oh no. 

1797. Would you uot shut them up, except for 
travellers? — Tes, I would, except for bvnu fide 
travellers; hut then that would not be exactly 
shutting them up. 

1798. But you know if hotels were open upon 
a Sunday you could go in, though you were not 
a traveller, and order what you chose ? — That 
would be again.st the law. 

1799. This Bill does not projiose at all to shut 
up iniblic-houses altogether on the Sunday, but 
jiroposcs shutting them np partially, allowing 
them to be open from two to four and from eight 
to nine for the sale of liquors not to be consumed 
on the premises ? — That I understand. 

1800. Do you know what the jiopulation of 
Armagh is?— I think about 9,000. I do not 
profess to be accurate ; it was 10,000, but it is 
much lower. 

1801. And I think, in answer to Mr. Murphy, 

L 4 you 
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you said that if you prevented the public-houses 
being opened, there would be a lot of shebeen- 
houses opened ; do you know what a shebeen- 
house is ; pci'haps you have not any in the north? 
— I undei’Stand the term perfectly; a shebeen- 
house, as I understand, is a plaee where whisky 
is sold without a licence, and it is geneially a 
low term, it implies a low house of that class. 

1802. But they do exist in Armagh and its 
neighbourhood occasionally ? — Yes. 

1803. Is it not the case that in the neighbour- 
hood of Armagh there are ball courts, courts 
where they play ball? — No, I do not think that 
there are any. 

1804. Is it prohibited on the Sunday?— No, 
I do not think so; but 1 do not think there are 
such things as ball courts, it is not a very com- 
mon game. 

I8O0. Is there such a thing as a dance-house 
open on Sunday where young men and women 
go to dance in the rural districts? — I do not say 
that there are not such things, but they are not 
common. 

1806. Chairmon.'] It has been stated in evi- 
dence that there are one or two classes of em- 
ployers in the City of Dublin who do not pay 
their wages on Saturday evening until, peidiaps, 
10 o’clock; would you, or would you not con- 



sider the fact of exceptional classes only receiving 
their wages at 10 o’clock a sufficient reason for 
keeping open the shops, whilst the great majority 
of tne wages-receiving class receive their wages 
earlier? — I should think that that should not 
jirevent legislation for the community at large. 

1807. Mr. Daicson.'] In the district of the 
railways in the north of Ireland, in your district, 
is the sale of Avhisky permitted at all the refresh- 
ment rooms at the different stations ? — Certainly. 

1808. "Would you include, in your closing, a, 
prohibitory power in connection with the excur-^ 
sionist traffic by railway, by closing also the 
refreshment rooms on railways? — No, I would 
not include them, because I would consider that 
they came under the exception with respect to 
travellers; but then that liberty should be con- 
fined within bounds, and then the keeper of the 
refreshment room would be considered liable if 
he gave refreshments to parties, not hona fide 
travellers. 

1809. When first those railways in the north 
of Ireland were opened, they tried to prevent the 
sale of whisky at tlie stations, but I believe that 
that endeavour has been relaxed since ; arc you 
aware of tliat ? — They certainly have an oppor- 
tunity of selling spirits of all sorts and kinds. 



Mr. Garrett Barry, called in; and Examined. 



1810. Mr. Murphy.'] I BELIEVE you are Pre- 
sident of the Cork Vintners’ Society? — I am. 

1811. What are the objects of your society? — 
At the time we commenced to fonn the society 
the trade was not in what wc may call a pleasing 
or I'cspectable condition at Cork ; I was in the 
trade then, and I found that there was room for 
improvement, and we associated together to pre- 
vent abuses, and make the trade, if possible, moi'c 
respectable than it was at the time. 

1812. How long ago was that ? — I should think 
about 11 years ago. 

1813. Did you succeed in effecting an improve- 
ment in the trade ? — Quite so. 

1814. What wci'e the particular objects that 
yon directed your attention to for that purpose ? 
— The main object was to remedy the looseness 
with which licenses were granted to parties who 
were not fit to hold them. 

1815. And how did you propose to correct 
that? — By employing lawyers on the days for 
granting licenses to show that such-and-such par- 
ties were not fit to liave and to hold licenses. 

1816. Have you heard the evidence which Mr. 
Miller gave ? — Partly. 

1817. Then yon would concur with him that 
the facility which did exist for parties not pro- 
perly qualified getting licenses led to abuses? — 
Certainly. 

1818. And your object was to remedy that as 
far as you could ? — Certainly. 

1819. Are there any shebeen or illicit houses 
in Cork just now? — 1 do not know; they must 
he very much suh rosa if there are; we cannot 
find them at all ; but some time ago there were 
plenty of them. 

1820. Selling in the streets ?— Selling in the 
Streets. 

1821. Chairman.] Did you initiate prosecu- 
tions? — Yes, and put the keepers of them to 
prison. 

1822. Mr. Murphy.] The effect of your pro- 



ceedings -was to put an end to the shcbccn- 
houses ? — Yes. 

1823. And to protect the honest trader? — 
Yes; wo looked upon it that the honest man 
Avas receiving tlie opprobrious epithets which 
were applied to the publican in Ireland on ac- 
count of those people. 

1824. At that time Avhat was the value of a 
license as compared with the present value ? — 
At that time a license, unless in a very good po- 
sition, and w'ith a good investment attached to it, 
Avas Avorth nothing, 

1825. That is to say, it Avas AVorth no premium? 
— Exactly, it Avas AA'orth no premium. 

1826. Are you prepared to say, from yourOAvii 
knOAvledge, or from any information you haA'e re- 
ceived, Avhat the average or particular value of 
licenses now is in comparison noAv in Cork, as 
compared AA'ith their value at the period you 
mention ? — I think a person holding a A'ery 
obscure place in a hack lane could noAA'’ <Tct 
50 Z. 

1827. Even in an obscure part? — That is the 
market A alue of it. 

1828. Of course there must be a larger corre- 
sponding value in a better situation and a better 
class of house ? — The vendor of a license Avishing 
to sell in a good place could get more. 

1829. Hoav much Avould he be likely to get? 
— I Avould not say hoAv much ; it depends upon 
Avhat the ]Alace would be Avorth. 

1830. Would he get 100 Z. for it? — I liave 
knoAvn 200 Z. ; they ranged from 50 Z. to 200 Z. 

1831. I'lie consequence then of the improvc(|{. 
pecuniary value of the license is the cessation; 
owing to the exertions of your society, of illicit 
houses for selling spirits ? — Decidedly. 

1832. That is the direct consequeuce of it ? — 
Yes. 

1833. Have you read this Bill ? — I have. 

1834. And you knOAv, of course, the obiccts of 
it ? — I do. 

1835. Have 
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1835. Have you formed any opinion with 
reference to what the effect of this Bill, if carried 
into a law, would be upon the holding of licenses 
by respectable vintners in the city of Cork, and 
in the vicinity of Cork ; the rural districts and 
liberties around ? — My opinion is founded upon 
long experience, and I would venture to say that 
if that Bill be carried a license worth 50 L to-day 
would not in a month be worth 10 1 . ; that is my 
opinion. 

1836. Upon what reasons have you founded 
that opinion? — My reason is that in the subur- 
ban portions of large cities the poorer classes of 
traders depend mainly upon Sunday trading. 

1837. You refer to the poorer class of licensed 
vintners? — Yes; and if this Bill should become 
law, and they could not trade as usual, they 
would rather turn to something else, and conse- 
quently they would throw their licenses into the 
market, and thereby reduce the honafide licenses 
in value : the licenses would come too much 
upon the market; they would leave the trade, 
because it u-ould not pay them to remain in it 
unless you gave them the usual course of action 
on Sunday. 

1838. Have you formed any opinion with re- 
ference to the amount of business done by public- 
houses in the vicinity of Cork on Sundays, as 
compared with weekdays ? — The rural and sub- 
urban districts, I should say, do most of what 
they do in the business on Sundays. 

1839. That is to say, they do nearly as much 
on Sunday as they do in the whole six days of tiic 
week? — I am sure of that. 

1840. In fact, their principal trade is derived 
from their Sunday selling? — Yes, certainly. 

1841. Have you the means of being enabled 
to inform the Committee to what class of persons 
they sell their beer, or whiskey, or whatever it 
is that they do sell? — I would say that that class 
of people who hold houses in the suburbs have 
plain establishments ; and, from my knowledge, I 
think that their customers are the working 
people. 

1842. It was given in evidence here, by Mr. 
Hamilton, I tliink, the stipendiary magistrate of 
Cork, that, in his opinion, there were as many as 
60,000 people, on the average, throughout the 
year, tradesmen, and people of the working 
classes and others, who went out from Cork, on 
Sundays, to the neighbouring villages, and down 
the river ; is that the class of people to whom you 
allude? — Certainly. 

1843. What is your opinion of the Bill, gene- 
rally speaking, supposing it should become law; 
would it have the effect of preventing excess in 
drinking ? — None, whatever, in ray ji?dgment. 

1844. Why do you say that? — Because, I be- 
lieve, and have known from experience, tliatthe 
more penal you make the law to regulate the 
sale of beer and spirits the more likely it is 
to be violated, and not availed of; this Bill is 
penal. 

1845. You are aware of that from your own 
observations and your own cxperieuce ? — From 
i$y own cxperieuce and from my own observa- 
tion upon the trade, that traders look upon laws, 
with regard to the sale of beer and spirits in 
Ireland, as penal laws, and anything to make 
them more penal will certainly excite a desire 
to evade them. 

1846. Do you think, or are you prepared to 
say, as a positive opinion of yours, that the j>artial 
closing proposed ty this Bill whereby spirits are 
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not allowed to be consumed on the premises 
where they wore bought, would lead to a viola- 
tion of the law by illicit houses, or by substi- 
tuting a taproom in a neighbouring bouse for 
the taproom in the present jmblic-housc ? — No- 
thing conlcl promote it better. 

1847. Are vou aware that, in the city of Cork, 
there ai-c great facilities for doing that? — ITii- 
doubteclly. 

1848. In fact your opinion is that if this 
Bill, as it is now printed, should become law, it 
will become inoperative ? — Yes. 

1849. While at the same time it would lead to 
illicit traffic, and materially injure the capital of 
the present traders ? — Yes, I explained that iu the 
petition to Pailiameut last Session fully. 

1850. Are you of opinion that, if a law were 
passed, totally closing every house where drink 
was sold on a Sunday, it would have a good or 
bad effect? — A bad effect. 

1851. In what way would it lead to secret 
drinking? — I conceive that tlie operative and 
working classes, having no day for j)leasurc and 
recreation but the Sunday, cannot enjoy tiiatday 
without some refreshment, and that refreshment 
must partake of the nature of liquor in some 
form or other. Then, besides that, if they could 
not get it at the public-houses, they would find 
sufficient accommodation by javvey women and 
shebeen houses, and matters of that kind, and 
what is worse, the article they would get would 
be a drug. 

1852. That is to say, it would be adulterated ? 
— It would be adulterated. 

1853. Have you any experience from your own 
knowledge of any attempt at surreptitious trade 
at any time in Cork by persons selling in the 
street adulterated spirits? — Yes, and have con- 
victed on a couple of occasions, or more, pro- 
bably- I do not remember now how many 
parties selling liquors and keeping shebeen houses; 
what we mean by that is, unlicensed houses selling 
at all hours. 

1854. Have you had any knowledge of women, 
for instance, or persons at the corners of streets 
having on their persons adulterated spirits, and 
selling them? — I have not seen them, but I have 
heard of it frequently. 

1855. How was it that tliat custom sprang up ? 
— It arose from two causes. In Cork, until our 
society began to work, some houses would.be 
open after the hours; but after we com])elled 
them to look sharp, these people availed tlicm- 
selvcs of the opportunity, or tiiought they could 
avail themselves of it, to can-y sjririts about, and 
did so frequently ; in fact, cases of that kind have 
come before the magistrates wliero they were con- 
victed, I may say on several occasions. 

1856. Wliat you mean to convey to the Com- 
mittee is this : that when your society began their 
operations there were irregular or shehcen houses 
in Cork? — Yes, undoubtedly. 

1857. That your action put them down, but 
that parties who had been in the habit of selling 
illegally resorted, in order to get back their trade, 
if i may call it so, to the operation of women 
going about with jars in which there was adulte- 
rated spirits, and in that way doing what they had 
been doing in the illicit houses? — Unquestion- 
ably. 

1858. Are you of opinion that, if the hour of 
closing public -houses on Sunday evening or Sa- 
turday evening, were restricted to such a time as 
seven or eight, or even nine o’clock, a habit some- 
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Mr. thing similar to tliat would or would not spring 
G. JBarry, up? — Certainly; it would be all one public 

nuisance altogether ; we could have no order, as 

30 Ajji'il far as 1 can see ; you could ha^’c no morality, and 
18 G 8 . you could have no sobriety, because everything 
would go the wrong way. 

1859. ^\’ould you tliink ihen that it would 
give a handle to those parties to resort to their 
old jiraeticc ? — It would revive it immediately; 
that hour would not do. 

1860. Have you formed an opinion ivhat hour 
should be adopted for closing on Sunday evening? 
— In Ireland the people are paid very late. 

1861. My question had reference to Sunday 
evening, not Saturday. The Bill proposes to 
limit the hours of opening from two to four, and 
to close then until eight, and to open them until 
nine; supposing the hours were to be continuous, 
tiiat is to say, that from the time of opening on 
Sunday, the public-house should keep open until 
the law ordered it to close, what hour do you 
think would be the best to close at on Sunday 
evening, assuming it were necessary to restrict 
the present hour? — I should think nine o’clock. 

1862. lieverting to the old law ? — Yes, revert- 
ing to the old law. 

1868. Is it your opinion that it would be better 
that whatever the hours are, tliat public-houses 
should be 0 ])cn ou Sunday, they should be con- 
tinuous rather than intermittent ? — It would be 
better that they should be continuous, because it 
would be very difficult to supervise them by auy 
inspectors at those intervals ; they would take 
more advantage of the intermittent than of the 
continuous permission. 

186-1. Several questions have been asked about 
Saturday evening; have you directed your atten- 
tion to tlie question of the hour at which public- 
houses should bo closed on Saturday evening in 
reference to this matter ? — I have. 

1865. Arc you of opinion that the present 
hour could be abridged ; I think 11 is the 
present hour of closing? — Eleven. 

1866. Do you thiuk that any advantage will 
arise to the public by abridging tlio hour on 
Saturday night ? — I should say not, and for 
several reasons. 

1867. Would you he kind enough to state those 
reasons ? — In the first place, the people who avail 
themselves of that late hour are very humble 
worldiig men, porters and servants in establish- 
ments, and they are paid generally very late. 
They contemplate, of course, before going Jiome, 
that they should have a drink, and some little 
thing or other. When tliey get tlieir wages, they 
go into a place where they can count it and ar- 
range their purchases, and tlie wife will meet and 
settle witli the husband what she will buy and 
carry home ; and if you close that place you give 
them no facility of doing anything, or getting any 
little refreshment, or l>eing able to calculate how 
they will lay out their little money. 

1868. You say the wife would settle with her 
husband what they would buy and carry home ; 
do you mean by that what amount of marketing 
she should buy ? — Yes. Tiie second thing in 
connection with this part of the question would 
be, that ou Saturday evenings undoubtedly the 
illicit establislmients about the town, of wlilch 
you spoke, would spring iq), and tliosc parties 
knowing that the working man had a little 
money would avail themselves of the tempta- 
tion connected Avith it, of getting him a little 
drink round tlie corner. 



1869. Have you considered whether the hour 
of closing on Saturday night might l:>e restricted 
without any inconvenience to the working 
classes, and probably to their benefit? — I would 
feel inclined to believe that the respectable men 
in tlic trade would linve uo objection, proA'ided 
all the other CA'ils could he guarded against, to 
closing at, avc Avill say, 10, yet it A\muld be a loss 
to them Avhere such circumstances as tliose to 
Avhich I haA’O alluded occur, and they mostly do 
occur in very large towns. 

1870. In fact, your opinion is simjdy this, that; 
if any limitation of the Saturday evening hours 
Avere entered into by any proposed Bill, so far 
as the restriction Avas concerned, a class of she- 
beens, corner houses, if I may call it so, Avould 
Sfiring up to substitute that A\hich at present 
exists ? — That is ray opinion, undoubtedly. 

1871. Have you made any inquiry or directed 
your attention to the I'act as to whether drunlcen- 
ness has been diminishiug or increasing Avithin 
the last few years in the city of Cork? — 
Drunkenness has certainly declined in Cork, 
Avliefher it arises from the Avant of employmeut 
or from tlie high price of spirits I do not know, 
but certaiuly it has declined. 

1872. "Within Avhat period? — I might say four 
or five years. 

1873. Do you make that remark from per- 
sonal observation or from statistical informa- 
tion ? — I make it from my connection Avith and 
from my knoAvledge of the trade. 

1874. Mr. Dawson.'] The statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the other night in 
his budget speech, Avas that there had been a 
much greater consumj)tion of spirits in the last 
year, representing a sum of 150,0007. more than 
during the jirevious year ; hoAV do you account 
for that ? — That may he the case, but not among 
the Avorking classes. 

1875. Mr. Mxirphj.] Arc these the rules of 

the society of Avhich you are president a 

hook to the Witness')'} — Yes, they are; I have 
copies of them. 

1876. I Avill just read the 17th rule for you, 
and will you tell me if this is correct : “ That the 
Committee shall elect a secretary, avIio shall be 
paid as it shall think fit. The duty of the secre- 
tary shall be to keep the accounts of the society 
in a clear, satisfactory manner ; that he shall, 
Avhen directed by the proper authority so to do, 
summon the scA’eral members at least three days 
before the time of meeting, under a fine of 6 c7. 
for every neglect. He shall collect subscriptions 
and entrance money and arrears due by the mem- 
bers, and hand same to the treasurer, including 
fines, from Avhom he shall receive an acknow- 
ledgment, Avhich he shall enter in the proper 
book or books of the society He shall keep an 
alphabetical list of the trade, and a strict Avatch 
on parties (particularly on Saturday nights and 
Sundays) Avho conduct their business not in 
accordance with the laws, and shall report their 
names to the sub-inspector, and use liis best 
exertions to bring them to justice. He shall keep 
a diary in which he will i-ecord the names of tho^® 
Avho refuse to obey the Publicans Acts, by keep- 
ing illegal and disorderly establishments. He 
shall, on seeing any public-house or place Avhere 
beer and spirits are sold, open at illegal hours, 
immediately report the same to the police, and 
make entries in his diary of the particulars of the 
reports sent by him from time to time to the con- 
stabulary, and shall furnish the committee Avith 
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a weekly detail of his labours. And that he sliall 
hold office during the pleasure of the committee ”? 
— Yes, that is the rule. 

1877. Chairman.'\ You mentioned with regal'd 
to closing public-houses on Saturday evening, that 
if they were closed tiiere u'ould be no jilace where 
the poor man and his wife could meet and calcu- 
late what they would wish to buy. and how much 
they would wish to spend ? — I teke it that that 
would be so. 

)ji 1878. I do not understand that the public-house 
is the only place where a man and his Avife could 
arrange tlieir purchases ? — But that is one of the 
inconveniences that would result. I do not mean 
to say that they do that as a matter of invariable 
usage, but it is an opportunity whicli is availed 
of. 

1879. Do not this class of people purchase 
things in other shops besides spirit shops on the 
Saturday CA'cning? — Yes, they do, certainly. 

1880. And ivould not the other houses where 
they purchased things be as good to meet in and 
settle their purchases as public houses? — Ko, 
because they cannot sit down in them. 

1881. You have said that the wife Avould be able 
to settle Avith the husband Avhat she Avould carry 
home ; I presume you meant Avliat provisions she 
should buy and carry home ? — Yes. 

1882. HaA’eyou ever heard that Avhat the Avife 
wanted badly to see her husband for in the pviblic- 
bousc, Avas to settle AA'bether she Avas to have any 
money to carry home at all? — That no doubt 
is the case sometimes ; but, generally speaking, 
I think that the shutting up of the houses at the 
hour mentioned in the Act of Parliament AA'Ould 
inconvenience many of them to a serious extent, 
and Avould give birth to other evils. 

1883. You mentioned that drunkenness has 
decreased of late years; I believe it has done so 
throughout Ireland ? — I understand so. 

1884. Have you any statistics to show what 
the decrease is in Cork? — I could not give that. 

1885. Could you say at all Avhat is the propor- 
tion of cases of drunkenness taken up by the 
police on Saturday and Sunday in Cork, as com- 
pared Avith the other days of the Aveek? — I hav’C 
heard indirectly, from the BriclcAvell keeper of 
Cork, that the Sunday arrests (that is to say, the 
ai'rests for Sunday drinking) have been and are 
very fcAv. 

1886. Have you any information as to Avhat 
proportion they bear to the arrests during the 
rest of the Aveek? — I could not say relatiA-ely 
Avhat they would be ; but as far as 1 could ascer- 
tain from the traders, Sunday produces the least 
number. 

1887. But you do not find thas in the evidence, 
because Ave have had a good deal of evidence to 
show that in Cork, ns Avell as in Dublin and in 
otlier cities, the proportion of arrests on Sunday is 
much larger than upon any other day in the 
Aveek ? — I think that arises from Saturday’s in- 
dulgence. 

1888. And AvoAild yon add, chlefiy Saturday 
evening and night’s indulgence ? — I Avould be in- 
clined to think that the great number you are 
spealdng of arises from Saturday, and not from 
Sunday. 

1889. Some Avitnesses of considerable experi- 
ence Avith regard to the police have stated that 
the great majority of cases of drunkenness on 
Saturday evening and Sunday morning occur 
from clrinlcing at a late hour on Saturday even- 
ing, between nine and eleven ; Avould you be 
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prepared to assent to that?— I think that that 
approximates to the -fact. 

1890. I presume that I am not to understand 
from you that the great mass of employers of 
labour in Cork do not pay their men tlioir Avages 
until a late hour ou Saturday evening ? — Xo, I 
do not include those rcs|)ectablc people ; but 
there are a great many imlustrious peo])le, shoe- 
makers, and tailors, and dressmakers, and various 
classes Avho cannot get their Avages, and Avho are 
actually Availing about to get their Avages. 

1891. But still the great majority of the la- 
bouring classes in Cork receive their Avages at a 
reasonable hour on Saturday evening? — Yes, 
the great majority of them do. 

1892. So that the necessity of leaving the 
public-houses open late on Saturday night Avould 
arise not from the desirability of sei'A'ing the 
conA-enieuce of the great majority of the people, 
but of a section of it? — I Avould sav the half 
of it. 

1893. lYonlcl you say that the half of tlie em- 
ployers do not pay till a late hour? — There are 
many other circumstances that avoaiIcI prevent 
these people from availing themselves of an 
earlier hour besides that ; it is their constant 
impressiom that the public-houses being open 
till 11 o’clock, they have time enough to make 
their purchases before that. 

1894. They generally transact their business 
first, and then go and have some drink? — Yes, 
that is so. 

1895. You stated that, in your opinion, the 
more peual the laAV Avas the Avorsc ? — Undoubt- 
edly. 

1896. Hoav far Avould you carry that principle; 
the laAvs are very penal in regard to selling iu- 
toxicatiug drinks at present, aret hey not; there 
are many hours in Avhich it is prohibited to sell 
them; do you think anything Avoiild bo gained 
by doing aAvay Avith those restrictions ? — I cannot 
think that in Ireland yon could adA-autagcously 
make the Iuaa's relative to the sale of li(|uor more 
penal than they are at present. 

1897. There are restrictions at present; the 
houses are obliged to keep shut from 1 1 o’clock 
on Saturday night till tAvo o’clock on Sunday. I 
Avish to kuoAv, seeing that you think jtuiide.-;irable 
to restrict the hours any further, Avhctiicr it would 
be desirable, iii your opinion, to open them during 
those hours Avben they are hoav clo.sed? — I do not 
think it Avould be desirable to open them in the 
noAV prohibited hours. 

1898. Then your oljjection to the penal laws 
stops at the present i)oint ; you think it de.sirablo 
to maintain the present penal restrictions, but not 
to increase them? — No. 1 aa-ouIcI go vei-y far to 
alloAV fair play in the matter; l)iit, as T said be- 
fore, if you restrict the hours according to the 
proposal of the Bill, you do a po.«itivc injury to 
the keepers of the public-houses, and also to the 
public. 

1899. To go to another point; you state that 
your association have succeeded almost perfectly, 
as I understand you, in putting doAvu tlie she- 
been houses, aiul almost all the other means of 
obtaining illicit drinks in the city of Cork? — 
There may be one small one left, but T do not 
think there is one. 

1900. In that, your success has been mainly 
due to the action of the police, has it not? — No, 
that is not so ; Ave infringed so much upon tlieir 
authority at the beginning, that they ap]icai'ed to 
feel that avc Avere innovators, and they ga\ e us a 
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good deal of opposition ; but witli the aid of the 
public, and through the instrumentality of the 
press, with which I am connected, we brought 
the public to see that they were doing wrong. 

1901. Islr. Murphy.~\ In fact, you .succeeded in 
spite of the police? — We succeeded in spite of 
the police. 

1902. Chairman.'] Do you think tliat if the 
police had set to 'worlv, and done their duty, they 
would have succeeded? — I think not. 

1903. Why not? — The society made it a point 
to publish everthing connected -with a party who 
was brought before the magistrates or before the 
recorder, charged with a violation of the Pub- 
licans’ Acts, and that had a great impression upon 
the ])ublic and upon the police, and we then found 
them more active than usual. 

1904. But supposing the police were anxious 
to do their duty, tiiere ivould be nothing to jire- 
vent them publishing the circumstances as you 
do, if they were determined to do their duty, and 
to act as you acted ; why could they not have 
succeeded ? — They might do it ; but the circum- 
stances would not receive the publicity they do 
receive under the influence of the society. 

1905. But still the police could have done it, 
if they chose to do their duty thoroughly ? — Cer- 
tainly they could, but the cases would not have 
been known to the public very often. 

1906. You are not prepared to say that if the 
police were determined to do their duty they 
would not be able to stop the sale of illicit drinks 
on Saturday evening if the hours were shortened, 
or upon tlie Sunday if the hours were shortened? 
— I think you would require to increase the 
police force. 

1907. But being increased, they could do it? 
— Yon would have to increase them very largely. 

1901?. Is there a large amount of Sunday drink- 
ing going on in Cork and its vicinity ? — I do not 
think there is the same number of arrests; per- 
haps there is not a great deal of drinking on 
Sundays. 

1909. Do you, or do you not, think there is 
much Sunday di'inking (I am not asking with 
reference to the amount of drunkenness) in Cork 
and its vicinity? — I do not think there is. 

1910. Would jmii kindly reconcile that an- 
swer with your statement that the value of the 
trade in Sunday drinking, to the publicans in 
Cork and its vicinity, is equal to the whole value 
of the other six days? — I said in the suburban 
parts. 

1911. All my questions have been with refer- 
ence to Cork and its vicinity? — I did not make 
that distinction which I should have done. What 
I mean to say is, that in those portions of the 
district which lie five or six miles off from the 
town those parties do live upon Sunday trading. 

1912. Then do you wish to qualify your an- 
swer by saying that there is a good deal of Sun- 
day drinking in the suburban districts of Cork ? 
— Tliere is a great deal of it, owing to the great 
number of persons that go for pleasure out of the 
city. I know that they will avail themselves of 
the ]ileasure of taking a pint of porter, or a drink 
of something or other, but in the city itself I do 
not think there is much drinking on the Sabbath. 

1913. There are, I believe, 490 persons in your 
trade in the city of Cork and in the neighbour- 
hood ; do you include in this retiu-n the neigh- 
bourhood as well ? — That includes a portion of 
the suburban districts ; but I should say 500 
would be nearer the number. 



1914. Could you tell me what number of vint- 
ners there are in tlie suburbs, and what in the 
city; is there one-Iialf in the suburbs? — The 
district is so large that there might be 500. 

1915. Out of those oOO houses which there 
may be, do you think 200 are in the suburban 
districts? — I do not think there are so many. 

1916. Would you say there are 150 of them in 

the suburban districts? — If you mean by suburban 
the districts without the borough boundary there 
would be noai-ly 200. ^ 

1917. Are those soinewliere about 200 houses^ 
establisliments which would lose largely by being 
shut up oil the Sunday? — Yes. 

1918. Those in the city, I take it from your 
evidence, would not lose largely ? — Yotwhat you 
would call largely ; not so largely as the others. 

1919. Will you kindly explain, then, how it is 
that if out of 500 houses, 200 would lose largely 
by io.sing the Sunday trading, and 300 would not 
lose perceptibly, the effect of doing away with 
the Sunday trading would be to destroy the value 
of the licenses of the whole 500 as you stated it 
would .? — Lay the 200 on the 300, iuul the licenses 
of the 300 would not be worth a penny. 

1920. But those 200 could not take their 
houses up bodily, as they do in America, and go 
into the city, in order to annoy men who had got 
houses in the city ? — They could not of course do 
that, but if you deprive a man of the income that 
he has, which is derived mainly from one day in 
a week or a month, he is dispirited and will not 
keep on with a thing that will not pay him. 

1921. But the statement is that if the houses 
were closed on Sundays alone it would totally 
destroy the value of a license, which is now from 
50?. to 200?., and I want to know how it would 
destroy the value of the license of a house in the 
city of Cork which did not do much business on 
the Sunday, although I quite admit that, it might 
affect a house in the suburbs, which did do its 
business on the Sunday ? — The amount of pro- 
perty in any market regulates its value, and those 
people coming in perhaps two or three in a month, 
and throwing in their licenses, the buyers flnding 
so many in the market would only give a low 
price for them; one man would take 30?., one 
20?., and one 10?.; it would come to that; it 
must reduce the value of a real bond fide liccused 
house. 

1922. What I cannot see, is how a house being 
closed in the suburbs because it \vas no longer 
profitable to keep it open, could affect the value 
of the license of a house in the city of Cork, 
which did not do much business on the Sunday? 
— From tlic very fact of men in the suburbs 
being obliged to sell their license. 

1923. Then it would come to this, that if a 
man in Dublin gave up his license that would 
affect the value of a man’s license in the city of 
Cork ? — No ; that would make no difference. 

1924. Why not? — That would be too far to 
travel to get a drink. 

1925. Then a license thrown up in Queens- 

town would not affect the value of a license in 
Cork ? — Not 60 far as you have stated. j 

1 926. Then you will not maintain your original 
proposition that the surrendering of a few licenses 
in the district would affect the value of all the 
licenses in Cork ? — No ; not to the full extent 
of that. 

1927. Am I right in understanding your argu- 
ment to be this, that the licensed vintners of 
Cork, by their praiseworthy exertions in putting 
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down clnmkenncss, have raised tlie value of a 
license in ihe city of Cork ?— Undoubtedly. 

1928. Not its legal value? — No; but its in- 
trinsic value. 

1929. Its value for purposes of sale ? — Yes. 

1930. You consider, therefore, that the publi- 
cans having to pay a considerable sum for their 
licenses have acquired a peculiar right, and that 
whether or not it was desirable, in the interest 
of the public, that Sunday trading should be 
stj^pped, the publican should, in virtue of having 
})aitl a certain sum for his license, be permitted 
to trade upon the Sunday ? — I will not go so far 
as tiiat ; I ^vould look at the fact of drunken- 
oess har’ing diminished a good deal, aud I believe 
that, at present, the city of Cork in every -way, 
as far as that trade is concerned, is very well 
conditioned indeed. 

1931. Then you do not press the argument of 
injuring the property of the vintner, so far as to 
say, that the Legislature have not the right to 
interfere with their property, even if it be for 
the good of the public ? — No ; I woidd not press 
it so far as that. 

1932. And you would hai'dly, I suppose, sup- 
port tlic epithet which was applied in your peti- 
tion, and vdiicli was made use of at your very 
influential meeting in Cork, of calling any change 
in the hvw a confiscating law ? — I look upon it as 
confiscating, inasmuch as it would deprive a man 
who has, perhaps, his whole means invested in 
that property, aud 'vho has, perhaps, purchased 
the house, or rebuilt it out of his profit. I con- 
sider anything that would deteriorate that man’s 
propertv', if he is a man who keeps a respectable 
liouse, would be confiscation. 

1933. Do you consider that in the event of 
any change in the law •which was for the public 
good, hut which might injure one particular class, 
tlie public liave not a right to do what is right, 
although it might injure one or two iiidividuals ? 
— I agree that that is a moral jjrincipai which is 
very right ; but see the individual losses that 
would arise. 

1934. You presided, I think, at a very influen- 
tial meeting of your trade with regard to this 
Bill in Cork last year at the end of June? — 

I did. 

1935. I wish to draw your attention to one or 
two arguments which were adduced then, in order 
to sec how far they \'ill meet with your concur- 
rence now; one of those was, that if this Bill 
passed it would shut up the distilleries and the 
breweries ? — There is a misprint in tliat, I think. 

1936. I have the Report here : “In this coun- 
try \vc have no other manufactures of the least 
consequence ” (except the distilleries and brew- 
eries) : “ and if those establishments are closed by 
cruel legislation, what will become of the people.” 
You would not press that argument so far as 
tliat? — That would be too extreme; that does 
not e.xactly represent what was stated. 

1937. Then you would not press that argument 
to the extent that it was put there, that “it would 
be a serious loss to the farmers and to the country 
if these establishments were closed, there would 
the* be no purchasers for either barley or oats”? 

— I did not state that, but I agree that would be 
the case. 

1938. That if this Bill was passed “there would 
then be no purchasers for either barley or oats ; ” 
do you mean to stand to that ? — I ivould not go 
so far as to say all that ; hut I do say that any- 
thing that interferes with the legitimate workiue 
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of an honest respectable trader would be in some 
way an injury to trade, and would reduce the 
value of barley and oats, of which the distillers 
and brewers are, locally speaking, very large 
purchasers. 

1939. Do you seriously maintain here that if 
this Bill were passed, or if a Bill were passed 
closing the public-houses on Sunday, it would 
affect, by one fartbijig a quarter, the price of bar- 
ley ? — I would not say that it would affect it 
much. 

1940. Would it affect it to the extent of one 
penny a quarter ? — Not having been in the trade, 
1 cannot say ; but if you close on the Sundays, 
that would be seven weeks in the year taken 
away from the present traders. 

1941. Then do you, as a publican, look upon 
the 52 Sundays as equivalent to 52 common 
working days upon wliiclr the publican is entitled 
to carry on his trade as he is upon the 300 other 
working days ? — I would not looli ujioii it in that 
light for every trade, bat I would look upon the 
Sunday as a day upon ■which the 'vorking man is 
entitled to get a little comfort and refreshment, 
and that it would not be right to close uj>ou that 
day. 

1942. I am taking the argument as applied to 
the question of depriving the publican of the 
right of tradijig u])on 52 days in the year. I 
want to know whether, in your opinion, the right 
which the publican has to carry on the trade on 
the 52 Sundays is the same right as that which 
entitles other tradesmen to work on the other 
300 days of the year ? — If the law permits it, 
it is. 

1943. Is not the Sunday trading a perfectly 
exceptional thing ; and arc not those trades which 
are allowed to he carried on on the Sunday, such 
as the trade in milk and other refreshments, as 
allowed, not for the good of the traders but for tlie 
good of the public? — Yes, I admit that; but those 
exceptions, even if prohibited, -would not have a 
tendency to do so much harm to the public as the 
closing of public-houses would. 

1944. At a meeting, and no doubt a very re- 
spectable and influential meeting, in your city, a 
resolution was come to that you deemed it “ an 
essential duty that not only tlie trade but the 
public should be invited to sign petitions against 
this Bill”; may I ask whether you carried out 
that whicli you considered -a duty '! — We did. 

1945. Will you kindly inform the Committee 
avhat was the result?— I do not know ; us far as 
the petition went it came to tire House of Com- 

1946. "Was that a petition from the public of 
Cork, and not the publicans? — It was signed bv 
all classes of people. 

1947. Can you tell u.s wliat was the number 
of signatures to that petition ? — I cannot say. 

1948. In fact, you cannot tell me wh.at -was the 
result of this effort to get petitions signed? — 
Although tlie time was very limited the effort was 
very successful ; the ])Clitious were signed very 
largely, but I may say tliat a great portion of the 
signatures were not sent in time to post with the 
petition; a number remained behind. 

1949. But still it appeared that the signatures 
to that petition amounted to nearly 700? — 

I should say it was nearer 1,000. 

1950. You have stated that there arc in Cork 
about 500 owners of houses for the sale of drinks ; 

I presume they generally signed this jietition ? — 

I cannot tell' you that, really; but I presume 
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every man in tlie trade to whom it was presented 
signed it. 

1951. That would leave you 500 signatures for 
the whole of the non-trading interested portion of 
the public? — "We had not time sufficient to carry 
the petition about, so as to have it signed by the 
public. "We wished to have it posted by a certain 
time. 

1952. Have you taken any steps since to ascer- 
tain the opinion of the general public of Cork 
upon the subject? — No, I have not taken any 
public steps of any kind. 

1953. And 1 may say that no petitions have since 
been ])resented? — No, but it is in contemplation 
to hold another public meeting immediately. 

1954. Hut so far we have not had any petitions 
from the general public except this one V — Very 
few take any notice of it except those that are in 
the trade ; that is one of the reasons. 

1955. At that meeting there was published a 
letter from your excellent representative, Mr. 
Maguire, in wliich he mentioned that he “ pre- 
sented a petition on the part of more than 700 
citizens, many of them of the highest respecta- 
bility, in favour of the general principle of the 
Bill”; I suppose that is accurate? — As far as 
signatures go it is very inaccurate ; you would 
not conceive tliat a petition from a few infants in 
a ragged school would be very iuflueiitial. 

195G. "VYhat part do you dispute; that there 
were 700 signatures?—! do not know how many 
there were; but this I know, that they have been 
obtained in a very curious way. 

1957. Will you tell us anything that you know 
of your own knowledge?— I do not know that 
of my own knowledge, but from general observa- 
tion. 

1958. Will you mention generally, from what 
you do know, how this petition was signed? — 
I do not know who were the responsible parties, 
but I know that in that year there was a party 
running nboiit Cork to obtain signatures to a peti- 
tion, which ostensibly put forward tlie idea that 
all puldic-houses should be closed on Sundays, or 
assertionstending to that effect, by which promises 
they gained many signatures from very respectable 
parties; but to counteract the influence attached 
to that, they had gone into the infant schools and 
got the tutoresses and mnsters, and the infants in 
those schools, to sign their names for Smiday 
closing. 

1959. Would you inform the Committee whe- 
ther it is of your own knowledge tliat those signa- 
tures of infants were signed to tlie petition or not ; 
and, if not, what is your autliority for saying so? 
— I spe:ik from general conversations, general 
observations, and general remarlcs upon it. 

19G0. But you have no precise authority to 
give for the fact whicli you allege? — I will not 
allege it of my own knowledge exactly. 

1061. But you did mention of your own know- 
ledge tliat signatures were obtained on the unfair 
Iiretext that it was in favour of this Bill, while it 
was in favour of totally closing, and that many 
respectable persons signed it because it was in 
favour of total closing ? — I have no personal know- 
ledge of the circumstances, but I. speak from what 
has oozed out ; if I were to give iny opinion I 
would say that I believed it to be true. 

1962, Then those respectable people were in 
favour of going beyond this Bill ; they were in 
favour of total closing? — Tliat is what was said. 

1963. Then the Committee may put one peti- 
tion against the other ; one signed' by many influ- 



ential people for the Bill, and one signed by 700 
against the Bill ? — The trade is represented 
by several thousands of pounds which are inves- 
ted; we had not time to get the petition sio-ned 
more numerously. The next will be large enough, 
you may depend. ’ 

1964. Will you tell the Committee what are 
the usual hours during which the assistants in 
these houses are usually employed on weekdays; 
what hour do they generally open in the morn- 
ing ? — I think the usual hour is about seven,^r 
perhaps some before ; say half-past six. 

1965. And they close at eleven at night? 

Yes, they close at eleven at night. 

1966. They are not allowed to be kept open 
after eleven at all ? — No, they are sure to be shut 
then. 

1967. Then the assistants are employed from 
half-past six in the morning until eleven in the 
evening ? — Not without intermission. I have 
known some in the trade that allow the youn«- 
men to go out and take a run in the course of 
the day. 

1968. And on Sundays they open at two 
o’clock, do they not? — Yes. 

1969. The assistants would require to be there 
a little before two ? — The moment the door is 
opened. 

1970. And remain until 11 at night? — And 
remain until 11 at night, as at present. 

1971. Have you ever heard auy of the assist- 
ants in Cork say, as their association in Dublin 
said, that they considered these very hard hours 
of work ? — No, I have not heard any of them 
make those remarks ; but I presume they would 
be inclined to say so, if they were asked. 

1972. Mr. Maguire also says, “I can person- 
ally state that many members of the trade in 
Cork have expressed themselves in favour of an 
earlier hour for closing, and have complained of 
the terrible slavery to themselves and those em- 
ployed by them of the present system v/hieh, in 
too many instances, precludes the possibility of 
that necessary recreation which all persons In 
business require” ; 1 presume you would not be 
prepared to dispute that there are many members 
of the trade who have so expressed themselves ? 
— They may have so expressed themselves ; but 
a person will often use the word many for a few. 
I do not know that there are many, but there are 
some. 

1973. Then am I to take it that you yourself 
do not consider the amount of labour excessive; 
you do not consider that it precludes the possi- 
bility of that necessary recreation udiich all per- 
sons in business require ?— In Cork it so happens 
that the assistants are not so numerous as they 
are in other places. A groat jrroportion of the 
business in Cork is done by the owners, their 
wives and daughters, aud that class who are 
connected with them ; but the assistants, I would 
say, in Cork are not many ; I would say half the 
number in the trade. 

1974. Do you not think that the hours you 
have mentioned 011 woi-king days and on Sun- 
days also, are hard hours of work foi- tl^in 
and the members of their families, remembering 
that it is for seven days instead of six? — I would 
say that if they had the possibility of obtaining 
a living without labouring so mucli, it is very 
likely they wmdd give it up ; but being obliged 
to work for their living they must do it,' and they 
do it with a kind of content. I know that the 
physical infirmities arising from too much labour 
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are not to be disputed ; but yet they are so de- 
voted to the pursuit of the trade from year to 
year, that they do not feel it so much as persons 
outside the trade might believe. 

1975. Mr. OhYc/Y/.] You stated, in reply to 
Hr. Murphy, that one of your objections to this 
Bill was that it would deprive the inhabitants of 
Cork, who went out to take long walks into the 
country, of the possibility of getting anything to 
drink ; but do you not think that the fact tliat 
tiijs Bill proposes to leave jmblic-houscs open 
during a certain number of hours on a Sunday 
will obviate that inconvenience ? — I do not know 
tliat it would, and my reason is this : if you fix 
legally an hour for closing, the excursionists, or 
the ti'avellers among the working classes that 
have neither watches uor clocks, would miss the 
time, and probably would not get their refresh- 
ment ; and if they do succeed iii catchiug the 
legal hour, they must stay, whether it is raining 
or hailing, outside the door. 

1976. In losseuiug the number of illicit houses 
as yoir mentioned that your Society had done, 
have 3 ’ou been assisted by the people generally, 
and by the clergy of the respective religious 
deuomiuations ? — ^^'e have received the subscrip- 
tions, I may say, of all classes. "VYe have received 
the subscription of the Catholic Bishop and of 
the Protestant Bishop, and the aid and encou- 
ragement and supervision of the curates to put an 
end to it. 

1977. Do you think that, considering, as you 
said, that the principal amount of drinking on 
Saturday night occurs between nine and eleven, 
if a provision were passed making it necessary to 
shut public houses at nine in the evening, the 
employers of labour would not, considering the 
general good to the people, pay their wages eaidier 
than they do at present ? — If it could be done, it 
would be done even now; but it would not prevent 
the evil. 

1978. But to a certain extent it would, would 
it not ? — It may ; but, unfortunately. Irishmen are 
so fond of their drink, that there would be a com- 
pound for them at a convenient place. 

1979. Mr. Demson.J There appears to me to 
be some slight discrepancy in your evidence. At 
the commencement you said that there was six 
times as mucli drinking on a Sunday as there was 
on any other clay of the week ; that is, the public- 
houses do more business on the Sunday than they 
do on all the other six clays in the week? — In the 
rural districts. 

1 980. And then at another part of your evidence 
you said there was more drunkenness on Saturday 
than on Sunday; so that if there was more drink- 
ing on Sunday than on all the other days of tlic 
week, how do you account for the fact that there 
is less drunkenness on the Sunday than on the 
Saturday ? — What you have taken there, arc the 
rural districts ; it is pifncipally in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

1981. And that does not so much lead to drunk- 
enness as drinking in the towns ?■ — It does not. 

1982. In fact, your opinion is that the law 
doj^s not require any alteration at all ; that it is 
quite sufficient now for the accommodation of 
the public, and in the interest of workpeople, 
and that there is no necessity for any change in 
the law ; is that the purport of your evidence ? 
— No, I would not exactly go so far as that ; 

I would say that the licensing law, and the Pub- 
licans’ Acts, require great amendment. I do not 
say so witli reference to the limitation of time, 
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hut with reference to the general action and 
liberty which the magistrates and tiie recorder 
possess ; I think there is great alteration desired 
in that respect. 

1983. Could you sketch out at all the altera- 
atioiis that you think it would be desirable to 
effect? — No; it will be very difficult to analyse 
the question and to go into particulars now. You 
make comments every day when questions arise, 
but you cannot say all at once what you would 
suggest. 

1984. Mr. il/o??se?C] You state there is at least 
as much drinking on Sundays, in the suburban 
districts, as in the otlicr six days of the week ; 
what I want to ascertain is this: is the dvinkiuo-, 
on Sunday less within the city than it is on tlTc 
other days of the week? — It is so, particularly 
during line weather, when there is inducement 
for moving out of town. 

1985. The principal argument, as I muler- 
stancl,that you have used again.^t this Bill was, 
that you cousidered it would be impossible to 
prevent the creation of shebeen houses or, in 
some other way, llie sale of spirits, which you 
said would probably be adulterated ? — I said so. 

1986. Is there the greatest possible temptation 
now, on account of the liigh rate of spirits, to 
set up shebeen-houses; are not the profits of 
shebeen-houses now enormous, inauj’ part of tlie 
couutiy where they are carried on ? — Shebeen- 
houses profits are always enormous, because they 
sell at illegal hours, and those who look for it 
will pay any money for it; but they would not be 
buying an Act of Parliament spirit at all, but it 
would be a compound. 

1987. At the present time there is the greatest 
possible inducement to persons to establish she- 
been houses, is there not ? — If this Bill be carried 
out there will be. 

1988. But at present, I mean? — No; there is 
so much supervision, and the accommodatum is 
so great, that I do not think they could do it. 

1989. But the supervisiou would be just the 
same if this Bill was passed ; my question is 
this : are not the pecuniary temptations, that is to 
say the temptations to j)rofit, almost a.s great as 
they can he to induce ])Cople to establish she- 
been-houses? — I thought I answered parr of that 
before; certainly they arc; hut the I'acility of 
doing any good at it is not at present great. 
There is no facility in getting customers now, 
because the accominodaliou in the other places 
is sufficient for all ])urposcs ; if you limit the 
accommodation iu other houses, then tliey would 
get a business. 

1990. But supposing, in a country <li.strict, a 
man had been detected by the jjolico in carrying 
on a shcbeen-liouse, wliat would be the result? 
— In country districts it could uot be carried 
out without the police discovering it ; in cities 
they may discover it, hut it would take a con- 
siderable time, probably. 

1991. But what I Avant to know is tlii.s : is not 
there the strongest possible temptation now to 
establish shebeen-houses, but that the super- 
vision that the police cai-ry on is sufficient to pre- 
vent the shebecu-houses from being opene<i ? — 
Tlie temptation to establish shcbecn-bouses is 
not great; partly owing to the sni)crvision of 
the police, and partly to the punishment attached. 
Besides tliat, a person noAv trying to eslahlisli a 
shebeen-house could do as well at anything else 
with the supervision that there is. 

51 4 1992. That 
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1992. That- L? to say he could not make a large 
2)rofit ? — He could not make a large profit. 

1993. Even if he were uninterrupled ? — I 
would not say that ; if he was allowed to carry 
it on he would make something. 

1994. Why Avould there not be the same pro- 
vision for supervision on shebeen-houses, if the 
Bill were passed, as there is at present; the temj>ta- 
tions ai-c now great to establish shebeen-houses ; 
but notwithstanding that the supervision is suf- 
ficient to prevent them being established, how 
would the supervision be diminished if tlie Bill 
were passed? — Take away the supervision, and 
])ass the Bill, and then you will have jdenty ; 
but keep up the supervision, and even then you 
will ha\'e many. 

199.5, Thi.s Bill will not interfere with the 
supervision ; therefore why would a supervision 
which is never effective not be sufficient under 
this Bill 1,0 i>rcvent them from doing the same 
thing '! — Because the supervision that is necessary 
just now is very limited ; but pass this Bill and 
you will have shebeen houses in every corner 
throughout the country, and throughout the cities, 
and in every place where parties are to be found, 
who would drink any kind of spirituou.s m.attcr ; 
then the supervision would have to be increased, 
I suppose, tenfold to watch every party in the 
business. 

1996. But the supervision would be as great, 
at least after this Bill was passed, as it is now? — 
It could not extend itself to the whole. 

1997. But would not there be as much super- 
vision after the Bill was passed as there is now ? 
— There would be a difficulty in preventing an 
illicit trade. 

1998. "Would the operation of this Bill, if it 
were jiassed into law in any way, diminish the 
power of supervision ? — This law would not 
diminish the power of supervision, but it would 
increase the necessity for supervision to such an 
extent tliat it could not bo accomjdished. 

1999. That is to say, it would increase the 
temptation to open shebeen houses r — It would. 

2000. IJutin answer to a former question, you 
said tliat the temptation to open shebeen houses 
was as strong as ever, and if, of course, anybody 
could open a shebeen house, he would make an 
enormous ]n-ofit? — I stated that conditionally; 
if you pass this Act. 

2001. At present i.s it not perfectly certain 
tliat in every jjart of Ireland any man who could 
manage to carry on a shebeen house, and carry 
it on uninterruptedly, would make enormous 
jirolits? — II he was allowed to do so; he would 
save tlic license in the first jilace. 

2002. Mr. You gave it as your opinion 

tliat earlier closing on Sundays would be desir- 
able ; you spoke ot nine o’clock, I think — Yes ; 
I think the trade in cities would not care very 
much about it; there would be some objection, 
but flic respectable members of the trade would 
have no great objection if they were obliged to 
dose. 

2003. It would be a great benefit to jicrsons 
employed in the trade, that is to say, to their 
wives and daughters, to have an earlier closing ; 
to have two hours more to themselves ou the 
Sunday? — I think so. 

2004. I think you rather objected to an earlier 
closing on Saturday, and your reason was, that 
it would give rise to the establishment of shebeen 
houses ? — Yes. 

2005. I thiuk you stated that at the time that 



your association was formed, there were a great 
many shebeen houses in Cork ? — There were. 

2006. And that your exertions, aided by the 

ministers of religion, have put them down ? 

Yes. 

2007. Supjiosing that by law houses were 
closed at nine on Saturday, yon would have the 
same assistance from the police and from the 
ministers of religion in your exertions to pre- 
vent shebeen houses from being opened as you 
have had already ; do you not think in snelWa 
case, that the exertions of your association woiild 
be equally effectual to prevent the opening of 
new shebeen houses, as they have already been 
to jiut down those that did exist? — Unfortu- 
nately, the parties who desire to hecoine shebeen 
owners are generally persons who, in jjoint of 
character, have nothing to lose ; they do not 
announce it to the public; thev do it in jirivacy, 
and in very obscure jilaces, in such a way that 
the authorities would not, for a long time be able 
to get at them ; in some cases they would not be 
worth fining, as they would not be able to })ay 
the fine; therefore they are desperate characters 
who would go into business, knowing tliat tbev 
could make something of it, and you would find 
that those ciiaracters would bo at it again. 
Nothing could touch them ; suiiervision will not 
touch them, unless it is very strict. I think the 
last we caught, was caught through ihe instru- 
mentality of the person who received the drink, 
and he was caught at a very late hour; it is so 
difficult even to watch them ; the police could 
not find them out. 

2008. But those who are likely to set them 
up, are not any worse characters than those that 
havc^ already been put down ? — One party was 
convicted twice, and he set up again. 

2009. You are allowed to keep your houses 
open on Sundays when most other shops are 
closed ? — We are. 

2010. Do you consider that to be for your 
own benefit or for the benefit of the public ? — I 
think both ; to comjjare these with othai- shops 
why pay no licenses, is a thing which in itself 
indicates the idea that they have not the same 
right- 

2011. Yon think that the fact of jiaying a li- 
cense gives you a claim to be open on Sunday? 
— It gives a portion of the claim. 

2012. Major Guvin.'\ I see that in your rules 
you say this, “ He shall keep a diary, in which 
he will record tlie names of those who refuse to 
obey the ‘Publicans’ Acts’ by keeping illegal 
and disorderly establishments ; he shall on see- 
ing any imblic-house, or place where beer and 
si)irits arc sold, open at illegal hours immediately 
report same to the police, and make entries in 
his diary of the particulars of the reports sent 
by him, from time to time, to the constabulary”; 
now, may I ask, if this Bill was jiassed, should 
you not still consider it your duty to do this? — 
At the time that that rule was drawn uj), and at 
the time we commenced moral oj)erations in 
Cork, as a trade, the trade was so very low that 
the rule was quite essential; but I believe ^at 
for the last five nr six years that rule has been 
practically null and void ; it is unnecessary to 
do all tliat is there stated now, because the trade 
has improved. 

2013. But you said that if this Bill was passed, 
it would cause the opening of shebeen houses 
which you had succeeded in jnitting down? — It 
would. 

2014. Would 
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2014. 'VYouId it not still be your duty to put 
those places down? — should retjiiire so many 
agents in the country round. 

2015. But I mean in the city ; you have done 
it before, and I cannot sec why you should not 
do_ it again ? — It was very partial before, and its 
existence was nothing to what it would be now. 

2016. But after all, this case would only apply 
to Sundays; only one day in the week?— Only 
one day in the week. 

j(^2017. But do you not think that the great 
body of your people who are, I suppose, foud of 
law and order, would still think it their duty to 
report to the police if any impr02>cr houses were 
opened ? — If such things were established, or 
about to be established, they would take every 
care to prevent it. 

2018. And no doubt in the event of this Bill 
passing, your exertions would be just as great to 
prevent these irregularities as they have been ? 
— The Bill would have a j:>artial operation; it 
would make others desperate ; it is not only 
shebeen houses that would be established, but 
others in the trade finding that their neighbours 
were allowed to be open who have little refresh- 
ments about them in the shape of cakes and food, 
would think it a tremendous liardsliip ; they say, 
where you go on Sunday to get a dram or a 
drink you will go on Monday, you will not come 
to me ; I am obliged to be shut while my neigh- 
bour is open. 

2019. Is there such a thing as spirits sold in 
milk shojDs in Cork ? — I do not know that there 
is; I never heard. 

2020. Have you not known that in the suburbs 
that is tlie case sometimes ? — I never knew it ; I 
do not believe it is. 

2121. [n the vicinity of Cork I suppose there 
is a good deal of ball-jdaying on Sund.ays, I sup- 
jjose i — I7ot now ; there was not very lono- af>'0. 

2022. Wherever there is a ball-court I sup- 
pose there is a spirit shop ? — Y os, there is, mostly ; 
but they are generally in large towns and cities, 
not in the suburbs ; 1 do not know of any. 

2023. Mr. AJvrp/iy.] You were asked about a 
certain petition ; rvas there any public mectiim in 
Cork held last year for the supjmrt of a Bill 
similar to this? — No, not in 5uj>port of the Bill. 

2024. Are you aware who the parties were 
who went about procuring signatures in favour 
of this Bill: — No, personally I have no know- 
ledge of them ; but I know tliat in the “ Southern 
Beporter” ofSce, where they went to obtain the 
signature of the proprietor, he said, “We will 
not sign ui>on such a thing as that.” 

2025. Are you aware whether the parties were 
iuhahitants of Cork or not? — No; I think they 
were inhabitants of some other quarter. 

2026. Did you hear that they came on their 
own account, or that they were acting as agents 
for some other party? — Yes, I heard that. 

2027. That Uiey were sent in by some external 
party to procure signatures to the petitions, and 
that it was not a voluntary emanation from tile 
inhabitants themselves at any public meeting as- 
sembled ?— Exactly. 

2028. Mr. Monsell asked you very closely 
about a hypothetical case, with reference to the 
supervision of the police. Supposing the pre- 
sent Bill were to jiass into law as it is now 
would the effect of the present supervision be 
very much the same as it is now? — No, if you 
pass the Bill into law, it would be very difficult 
to supervise effectually. 
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2029. Assuming the effect to be just as great, 
would or would not the number to be supervised 
be increa.'cd? — Yes, it would be increased. 

2030. So that, although the number of super- 
visors would be the same, the number to be 
supervised would be so mucb greater that it 
would be imi>ossible to supervise them ? — It 
would be impossible. 

2031. It is your opinion that if a law was 
passed restricting the hour of closing, that should 
apply to all jiarties who sell beer and spirits? — 
It should be universal. 

2032. It should not extend to licensed victual- 
lers only ? — Certainly not. 

2033. Would you extend that to hotels and 
eating-houses ? — Hotels have a right to exist, 
but there should be no public bar open after the 
hour designated. 

2034. You would apj)Iy the same observatiou 
with reference to cigar divans? — Yes. 

2035. Earl of Mayo."] On Sunday evenings, 
what hour do you find the greatest consumption 
of spirits takes place?— I could not exactly say, 
but I know that immediately after ojmuing at two 
o’clock, a dram is taken as a sort of “ ra^v chaw,” 
as they call it, but, I believe, so far as I have 
known for years, it has not been very great; 
there was a Sunday morning trade, but that is 
shut up altogether. 

2036. You think that there is no drinking 
before two o’clock?: — Not before two o’clock, and 
even those who take it then take it for a stimu- 
lant previous to a walk into the country. 

2037. Those people dine generally before two 
o’clock, I suppose ? — No, they do not, I think. 

2038. With regard to this, which is your 
busiest hour ; do you consider that that is gene- 
rally before or after the usual hour of dinner of 
the working classes ? — The working classes asso- 
ciate on Sundays together and treat each other, 
but as for the drinking in Cork on Sundays, tliere 
is no such thing; it is all done in the suburbs, or 
very much the greater part of it. 

2039. How does tlic consumption between 
nine and eleven at night bear comparison with 
the consumption between two and four in the 
day ; is there more drinking between two and 
four than between nine and eleven? — I cannot 
say as to that, but I know that when the law 
permitted them only to be open until nine they 
were not dissatisfied with it, but the extra two 
hours’ indulgence on the Sunday was the thing 
conceded to them. 

2040. The old law was, that they should be 
closed at nine? — Yes. 

2043. Do you think that that state of the law 
gave inueii dissatisfaction ? — I do not know tliat 
it gave much dissatisfaction to those in the trade 
generally, taking them as a ivhole. 

2042. To the people ; lam not talking of the 
trade ? — I have no reason to think that it did. 

2043. You cannot tell what hour of tlie day on 
Sunday the most drinking goes on ? — No ; I think 
it would be very bard for me to say, not having 
been in the trade for some years ; but I should 
think tliey run up to the hour of closing, as they 
do on week-days, with the exception of the 
drinking being less in consequence of excur- 
sionists and travellers, and walkers out of toivn. 

2044. Their habit, I suppose, is to take a glass 
before they start, and to take anotlier when they 
have done their walk ? — I do not know that they 
do that. 

N 
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2045. Chairmon.'\ What are 7011? — AGrocer, 
Spirit Dealer, and a Licensed Vintner. 

2046. In the city of Cork ? — Yes. 

2047. Mr. Mur-phy?^ Have you read this Bill, 
or do you know -what the object of it is ? — I do ; 
I understand the object of it. 

2048. What is your opinion as to what the 
effect of the Bill would be (speaking of it as a 
Sunday Bill altogether) upon the licensed pub- 
licans in the country districts about Cork? — My 
opinion is that it would be a very great injustice 
to those people, that being the only day, properly 
speaking, for their trade; of course, they con- 
sume larger quantities ; between two and three 
casks of porter, ]>erlmps, on the Sunday, which 
enables them to hold on during the week, and 
they supplement that by some other work. 

2049. Is it your opinion that the sales 01 Sun- 
day bear a very large proportion of their weekly 
trade? — A. very large proportion. 

2050. In fact, tlicy sell four or five times as 
much on the Sunday as they do in the entire of 
any day during the week? — Yes, for the six 
days. 

2051. In fact, you may say that their earnings 
are dependent almost entirely upon the Sunday 
trade? — Almost entirely. 

2052. Have you given your attention, with re- 
ference to the comparative quantity of drinking 
in the city of Cork proper, on the Sunday, as 
compared with other days?— The drinking on 
Sunday in the city of Cork is very much smaller ; 
there is a quantity consumed up to a certain hour ; 
the people, as has been already said, go to various 
counti-y towns for excursions, and that almost is 
the rule for five months in the year. Cork, during 
those five months, is almost deserted on Sundays. 
Of course, in the country districts, some of them 
take with them their refreshment, but the very 
great majority of excursionists cannot afford to 
do so, and as a matter of course they drop into 
the public-houses, and take their bread and 
cheese and beer; they are very well conducted, 
as I have experienced. 

2058. You have had experience yourself of 
that fact?— Yes. 

2054. Looking at the provisions of this pro- 
posed Bill arc you of opinion that it would be 
likely to effect the object proposed by the pro- 
moters of it, namely, to restrain excessive drink- 
ing on Sundays ? — My impression is that it 
would have quite the opposite effect. 

2055. Why do you say that ; what is your 
reason for thinking so ? — Of course illicit trading 
would, as a matter of course stai’t up, and those 
refreshment houses, as proposed by the Bill, I 
would say would almost entirely, by-and-by, 
become illicit or shebecn-hou.ses ; they would, 
practically, be shcbccn-houses and perhaps worse. 

2056. I presume it is scarcely necessary to ask 
yon whether it would not be your opinion that 
there should be either the total closing on Sun- 
days, of every description of house, where liquor 
was to be sold, or the opening of them for cer- 
tain continuous hours under supervision? — Just 

2057. And you do not conceive the measure 
proposed by this Bill to allow spirits to be bought, 
Init not to be consumed on the premises, could 
be carried into effect? — It would be almost im- 
possible to carry it into effect. 



2058. Have you formed any opinion with refer- 
ence to the desirability of restricting the hour of 
closing on Sunday evening ? — I think the hour 
ought not to be hito- than the former hour. 

2059. Do you think that nine, on Sunday even- 
ing, would be the proper hour to close? — It would 
be quite late enough. 

2060. A considei-able amount of evidence l^s 
been taken before the Committee, with reference 
to the desirability of closing at an earlier hour 
on Saturday nights than at present, as by law 
allowed ; have you given that subject your atten- 
tion? — Yes; my impression is that it would be 
a very great hardship on the trade. 

2061. Do you mean that it would be a hard- 
ship to those engaged in the spirit trade? — 
Exactly. 

2062. Do you think it would be a hardship, 
in many cases, upon mechanics and labourers ? — 
I do. 

2068. Why so? — Saturday is very well known 
as being the principal day for every description 
of business, and it has been already stated that 
the labourers and mcclianics are in very many 
cases not paid till 10, or even 11, on Saturdays; 
that I am aware of from my own knowledge, 
and as a matter of course the first thing those 
people, the labourers and mechanics do is, if 
they want clothing or shoes, and so on, to buy 
it ; that is the only day on which they can get 
them, and they go to those shops, and that takes 
them an hour or two, and then they go to other 
houses, grocers, and so on, and then perhaps to 
the pubiic-houses, and get from them what they 
want. 

2064. You are a grocer, I believe, as well as 
a licensed vintner ? — I am. 

2065. Of course the two establishments are 
quite separate? — Yes, they are quite sepai-ate, 
although they adjoin one another. 

2066 In your case, suppose that you were 
obliged to close your spii-it shop at, say, seveir on 
Saturday evening, as was suggested by a wdtness 
here; what effect would that have upon you? — 
This effect, that my customers and such parties 
as I have mentioned, finding my shop closed, 
wmdd very easily find their way to those shops 
which are now springing up, called spirit grocers ; 
those people would buy it ther-e, although they 
would not be allowed to consume it. I know 
places wlicre there is more spirit consumed than 
in tlie largest public-houses. 

2067. Arc there a good many in the city of 
Cork? — Thei’e are a good many, and there has 
been an addition within the last six months. 

2068. The effect of the establishment of those 
spirit grocers is this, that spirits are absolutely 
consumed on those premises, although the law 
says they shall not be so consumed ? — Yes. 

2069. And the tendency of such a Bill as this 
M'ould be to create those spirit grocers’ shops, and 
in that way, instead of remedying the evil to 
increase it? — Yes, in my case I have obsei^ed 
it. 

2070. Earl of Mayo.'\ Plave you a wholesale 
license too ? — I^o ; those people would go to 
another shop if they found my shop closed, and 
under the ostensible purpose of buying groceries 
they will get whisky, and they will go there for 
that purpose, and traders such as those who close 
at seveu o’clock or eight o’clock would lose their 

custom 
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custom up to 10 or 11 ; and in all probability they 
would lose their grocery custom too. 

2071. Are you aware of the fact that it is the 
habit of mechanics and working people, .«o late as 
10 or i 1 o’clock, to buy groceries ? — Yes, it is the 
regular custom on Saturday nights. We have to 
keep our doors oj)e>i after 11 o’clock, and I ask 
them sometimes why they come so late ; and they 
say it is only just now we have been able to get 
our wages and settle our little affairs. I fre- 
c^ently keep open after 11 o’clock to sell to 
them. 



2072. And what do you sell them ? — Groceries. 

2073. Mr. Are you aware that it is 

not the custom in Cork, amongst a comparatively 
large class of labourers and mechanics, to leave 
off work till eight or nine o’clock in the evening ? 
— No. 



2074. They are not restricted till six or seven 
o’clock, but work till eight or nine o’clock, and 
are not paid their wages till after that? — Very 
often. 

2075. And for those I’easons it is your opinion 
that restricting the hours on Saturday night to 
nine o’clock, as was the old custom on the Sunday, 
would be injurious and would do no good, and 
would not prevent drinking? — It would not pre- 
vent drinking, and it would be injurious to the 
trade. 

2076. Do you think that the hour on Saturday 
evening could be shortened at all, or that it might 
be without any inconvenience ? — My own impres- 
sion is that the hour should not be later or earlier 
than 10, with this understanding, that all licensed 
houses should be closed at the same time; licensed 
grocers and all. 

2077. Earl of Mayo.'] Wholesale houses and 
all? — Yes, wholesale and all; in point of fact, 
the wholesale dealers are now closed at 10. 

2078. Mr. Murphy.] Are any of these spirit 
grocers’ shops open on Sunday, in Cork ? — There 
are a few in the back streets. 

2079. But they can be open if they choose? — 
They can be open if they choose; and of course 
tirey can do a little in the illicit trade too, but it 
is very small. 

2080. Earl of 3Iayu.] What do you mean by 
an illicit trade? — The early morning drinking, 
before two o’clock on Sunday morning ; but tlie 
law being to keep open till 11 they can do nothing 
in that way. 

2081. Do you think that anyillicit traclewhich 
goes on before the proper hour is carried on more 
in connection with the wholesale houses than with 
the publicans? — No; there are very few of those 
that I am speaking of. The evasion of the law 
on Sunday mornings is principally confined to the 
lower class of public-houses ; there is a very great 
reformation in that, as Mr. Barry has observed; 
but there is much to be done, and any amount of 
sujjervision can hardly command it. 

2082. Mr. Murphy.] The spirit grocers can 
keep open on Sundays, I believe? — They can. 

2083. Presuming a law was passed, as proposed, 
that spirits should be allowed to be bought, but 
no^ consumed on the premises of licensed vintners, 
do you think the tendency under that state of 
facts would be, that spirits would be bought, sold, 
and consumed at the spirit grocers, although pro- 
hibited ? — Yes, there is already a very large illicit 
traffic by those men, and this Bill would be a 
very strong incentive to go further. 

2084. The general conviction on your mind is 
this : that in order to make any law of this kind 
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operative, it should extend to all parties in the 
trade; and that in the next place the hours of 
remaining open should be continuous, and not in- 
termittent? — Yes, and not to close earlier than 10 
on Saiurclay night, and not later than nine o’clock 
on Sunday night, and the earliei-, if possible, the 
better. As regards the Sunday closinu, it is 
quiie a matter of indifference to me ; I op'en only 
for a few hours on the Sunday and close at eiglit, 
and I am ])repariug to close altogether. ° 

2085. Karl of What is your usual time 

of closing ? — Eiglit o’clock. I have never taken 
advantage ot the permission to keep open later. 

2086. Are there many men in Cork, in your 
trade, who adopt that plan of yours ? — No, vei-y 
few. There arc a few who do not open at all; 
but those who do remain open till 10 or 11 
o’clock. 

2087. Do you find a great loss in yonr trade 
from closing at eight o’clock? — No, for this 
reason, that the little I do is principully confined 
to the housekeeping class; that is not so fluctu- 
ating as the trade with the other elas.«es, and the 
people who go to the country generally leave the 
country by trains about eight' o’clock, and they 
drop into Cork then ; and by closing the jiublic- 
houses then the temptation would be removed. 

2088. Do you think that the general habits of 
all respectable people who go out of Cork on 
Sundays is fo turn their faces homewards between 
seven and eight o’clock ? — Yes. 

2089. And they do not practically require re- 
freshment after that? — They do not practically 
require refreshment after that. 

2090. And the persons who would require re- 
freshment after that would be more tipplers or 
dnmkards than anything else ? — Yes. 

_ 2091. Chairman] I suppose there would be no 
difficulty in making the law include everybody, 
if the law was that every house should be shut? 
— Yes, hotels and clubs, and all. 

2092. Except, of course, for travellers? — Yes, 
as regards the hotels. 

_ 2093. I suppose you know there would be a 
difficulty in regard to clubs, as being ])laces of 
consumption but not sale ? — That might be over- 
come. 

2094. On Sundays you think establishments 
for the sale of refreshments might always be 
closed at nine ? — That would 'be quite late 
enough. 

2095. Your great reason for leaving them open 
on Sundays is for the sake of excursionists, which 
applies very strongly to Coi'k ? — Yes. 

2096. One very competent witnes.s, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, your stipendiary magistrate, suggested that 
they might be chwed earlier in winter than in 
summer, because the e.xcursioni.st traffic does not 
then exist : would you agree with that? — It would 
not make a great difference. 

2097. His proposal was that they should lie 
closed on Sunday at eight in .summer and at six 
in winter; you, perhaps, would not wish to see 
them closed so early as that? — My individual 
opinion, perhaps, might be so. 

2098. But you cevtaiuly think there might be 
a distinction made between winter and summer ? 
— Perhajis you had better strike an average, and 
strike off another hour, and say eight o’clock all 
round. 

2099. I suppose you are aware that the great- 
est amount of drunkenness on every day in the 
week does arise from late drinking ’—From late 
drinking. 

K 2 2100. Thea 



Mr. 

Scaly, 
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2100. Then a man who goes to the public 
W. Heahj. house with the intention of taking a little in 

• 5 o"Aoril iBoderation has the opportunity of sitting till 11 

'^i8GS o’clock, and so of getting drunk? — Yes, perhaps 
as a rule that is so. 

2101. Do yoii agree with that statement? — 
Generally I think that is so, although it is not 
the case always; people, I know, get drunk very 
much eai'lier than 11 o’clock. 

2102. What hour on Sunday do you think 
there is the most drinking at your house? — My 
house shuts at eight o’clock, but the general 
drinking time is from eight or nine to eleven; 
that is the time when people drop in from the 
various country districts ; up to eight o’clock 
there is very little drink of any kind consumed 
in Cork; Cork is perfectly quiet, and as well- 
ordered a city as any in Ireland, and then when 
the excursionists return from the country districts 
the consumption begins : I know some few houses 
where there arc taprooms, and I have been talk- 
ing to one of the owners, and he is vciy anxious 
that they should be closed at nine; and he said, 
“I do nothing but from eight to eleven, and I am 
tired of it.” 

2103. Earl of J/ayo.1 Would not the exciu'- 
sionists feel it a great hardship if they came in 
and could not get anything in the shape of refresh- 
ment? — No, I do not think they would think so; 
they would have had so many good things before 
they came to Cork that they would not think it so. 

Fl04. Chairviun.'] I suppose you ai-e aware 
that the projiortiou of cases of drunkenness taken 
before the magistrates is much larger of people 
taken up on Saturday evening than at any other 
time ? — As a matter of course : but I believe that 
the statistics prove that drunkenness on Saturday 
nights is considerably less than it was at any 
former period. 

2105. Are you aware of the system as stated 
by the sti|)cndiary magistrates which was adopted 
in Cork in March 18G7 of closing the public 
liouscs for a month at six iu the evening on Sun- 
days, the result of which was, tliat whereas the 
average of the number of cases of intoxication 
brouglit before the magistrates on Monday had 
previously amounted to 40, they amounted only 
to 14 on one occasion, and 16 on the other? — 
I think it was the feeling of coercion that was 
abroad which prevented the people from getting 
drunk; in point of fact, peojde were not able to 
get to the public-houses ; they were afraid, seeing 
that they were shut ; I tliijik that was an excep- 
tional ease, and a case of that kind I do not 
tliink applies. 

2106. The rc.sident magistrate and the police 
have given a very strong opinion with reference 
to closing earlier on Saturday nights ; stating 
that by far the greatest number of cases of 
drunkenness in the whole week occur in the 
two last hours, and they have suggested nine 
o’clock ; have you any strong reason for saying 
that it is necessary to keep them open till ten? — 
The rca.sons I have stated, I think are sufficiently 
strong, that it would be a great oppression if a 
man could not remain at his public-house until 
that hour, and the trade wotdd be inconvenienced. 
There is a small tradesman in myneighbourliood, 
a tailor, emidoying about 10 men, and almost 
evciy Saturday night I am obliged to lend him 
a few pounds to jiay those men. I Icnow very 
large builders ivhose men are not paid until about 
the same time, and then, perhaps, only about 
half their wages. 



2107. You would not extend that to any large 
proportion of the employers of labour in Cork? 
— Not to the great mass of them. 

2108. The great mass of the employers pay 
before that time, do they not ? — A great number 
of them are tailors and builders and carpenters, 
and I am aware that those men often do not o-et 
more tlian half their wages on the Saturday 
night. 



2109. And the great injury to those people 
would be, that whilst they might have time to gfc 
and buy clothes and provisions, by closin<i- the 
public-liouses, they would just lose the oppor- 
tunity of going to get a glass before going home ? 
— Yes, and would require that just as much as 
a garment very often. 

2110. Mr. 0‘Ndll.'\ You stated in the begin- 
ning of yonr evidence, that the closing on Sun- 
day night would increase illicit drinking very 
much? — That is my opinion. 

2111. And you stated just now, that when 
during last year the public-houses were closed at 
six on Sunday evening, so much influence was 
brought to bear upon the people that they could 
not in any way get drunk at all ; do you not think 
that if the closing was still earlier on Sunday, 
and that influence could be brought to bear, it 
would operate to prevent illicit houses beino- 
opened on Sunday? — No, I think, moreover, that 
that c.ase is a very exceptional one ; the people 
during five months of the year are very largely 
out, and do not return until eight or nine o’clock. 

2112. Mr. Pirn.'] You stated that you did not 
consider that the operation of that Act would 
lessen drunkenness, but I think you did state 
that the closing of tlie houses, say at eight or nine, 
would have a tendency to prevent drunkenness ? 



_ 2113. There is another object in the Bill, be- 
sides the prevention of drunkenness ; that is, 
Avith respect to the ]iersons engaged in the trade, 
both the OAvners of the houses and also the per- 
sons in their employment, either their paid assis- 
tants or their Avives and daughters ? — Yes. 

2114. Part of that object is to secure to them 
a larger portion of Sunday as a day of rest ; arc 
you not of opinion that that is a very desirable 
thing?— Yes, very desirable ; but as far as the 
assistants are concerned, tlicrc is a much larfyer 
amount of relief given tbcnr than people imagine ; 
almost every publican Avould alloAv his assistants 
to go out an hour or tAvo in the day. 

2j 15. Every clay, or on Sunday, do you mean? 
— Every day ; I alloAv my assistants to go out 
for an hour or tAvo every day Avlien they Avish to 
go. 

2116. You object to the houses being closed 
earlier than 10 o’clock on Saturday nio-ht, do a^ou 
not? — Yes, I object to tlic houses being closed 
earlier than _ 10 o’clock on Saturday night ; and 
only then with the understanding that all licensed 
houses be closed. 

2117. And hoAv Avould that be Avitli regard to 
grocers ; grocers avouIcI not be closed ?— It’appiies 
in this Avay : I am a grocer, and my sho 2 >s adjoin, 
but they are distinct, and if I Avas compelled |o 
close at scA’cn or eight upon Saturday night, my 
class of customers that I have mentioned, trades- 
people, and that rather large class Avho cannot get 
their Avages until late, Avould go immediately to 
those persons called spirit grocers, a class of per- 
sons springing up in Cork, Avho hold a spirit 
license connected with their grocery, and on the 
same premises. They, although they are bound 
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not to sell, do sell, and are selling very freely in 
Cork, for consumption on the premises, and the 
result would be that traders such as I would lose 
so much of our whisky traffic, and also part of 
our grocery custom. 

2118. Would it be possible to prevent the 
spirit grocers from selling liquor after the pre- 
scribed liour for the closing of public-houses ? — If 
you could prevent them there would be nothing 
to complain of. 

21 1 y. But you remarked that in that case you 
would not object to closing at nine on Saturday? 
— That is a matter of opinion ; but the difficulty 
of preventing those people selling for consump- 
tion on the premises is not easily imagined ; the 
only plan would be to license them differently : 
to allow them to sell to be drunk off the pre- 
mises, and to supervise the place. 

2120. Suppose every spirit grocer was obliged 
to close his establishment at the same hour tliat 
the public-houses were closed, would that be an 
advantage? — Yes; but it would be a hardship 
upon the grocers if you compel all spirit grocers 
to close at eight. 

2121. But all grocers have not a spirit grocers’ 
license ? — Very many of tlicm have ; that is the 
reason why I contend that it would be a hardship 
upon the grocers ; that the people could not get in 
tlieir groceries. Ten o’clock would come pretty 
near the convenience of a great number of them, 
yet it would be a hardship still. 

2122. Earl of Mayo.] Is the number of houses 
in Cork, that hold this grocers’ or wholesale li- 
cense, increasing ? — Largely increasing. 

2123. Is tliat in consequence of the increasing 
habits of the people as regards buying spirits, 
and taking them home to drink? — No, I think 
not. I do pretty largely in the housekeeping, 
and that way, Avith spirits, and it is just pretty 
much the same as it has been- 

2124. But still there is more spirit sold in 
Cork to be consumed off the premises than 
there used to be, is there not? — I should say so. 

I should account for that by saying that there is 
a large increase in the consumption of porter and 
ales. 

2125. "Would that be sold very much by these 
wholesale houses ? — I mean by public-houses ; 
the consumption of ales and porter has increased 
in public-houses. 

2126. Has the consumption of sjiirits propor- 
tionately decreased ? — No, I should say not ; in 
my case it has not. 

2127. But people are consuming more both of 
porter and spirits than they used to do? — Yes, I 
think they are consuming more. 

2128. From your knowledge and observation, 
do you think drunkenness has increased in con- 
sequence ? — No, I should say the ojApositc. I 
think that drunkenness has decreased. My ob- 
servations, from looking at the class of peo])le 
who have been coming to my place for 10 years 
back, lead me to think that they are better con- 
ducted and less noisy, and tliat drunkenness is 
less amongst them. 

J 2129. You consider that moderate indulgence 
in drink is increasing, and that drmikenucss is 
not increasing ? — Drunkenness is decreasing. 

2130. Is there much irregularity amongst the 
wholesale houses? — No, there has been a great 
reformation in the style of the houses for the 
last 10 years. I was, I may mention, originally 
in the society that you have been talking about, 
and the rules were written by me ; they were 
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very much abused at the time indeed. Even 
long before I had any intention of going into the 
trade I addressed a feiv letters to the trade, call- 
ing attention to the scenes of drunkenness and 
rascality that existed at that time, and that I 
had obsei-A'ed from time to time. That ivas the 
reason why I asked the members of the trade to get 
some society together to make the trade respect- 
able, and to get some reformation carried out. 

2131. And that has been very successful, has 
it not? — It has been very successful. 

2132. Do those wholesale houses open on Sun- 
days ? — No. 

2133. By wholesale houses I mean the spirit 
grocers? — Some fcAv small houses do. 

2134. Tt is cxcejitional ? — Quite exceptional. 

2135. Do you think if the hour for the sale of 
spirits by publicans in Cork was restricted on 
Sunda}-, it would be a gi-eat temptation to those 
spirit grocers to try and open their houses and 
push their trade? — 1 think it Avuuld. 

2136. Do you think that would produce an cauI 
effect?— It Avould produce a very unfair effect. 

2137. Butis iiottluit description of drinkingfrom 
the AA^holcsale house, from the fact of its not being 
under the same supervision as tlio drinking in 
public-houses, open to very great objection? — 
It is. 

2138. And that it Avould "be contrary to good 
order if there Avas a great increase in the con- 
sumption of spirits in those Avholesalc houses? 
— ItAvould; and those houses that you allude to 
in that Bill, refreshment houses, I think I ob- 
served, Avould be all turned into drinking houses. 
At the corner by my place in Cork there Avas a 
narrow place, and there Avere a fcAv houses that 
had been doing something, I understand, quietly, 
and those people of course could sot up a refresh- 
ment license if required, and of course they Avould 
get some bread and butter or biscuits, and call 
those refreshments ; they Avould be the A-cry 
loAvcst shebeen-houses. 

2139. Tlieu it Avould he a very groat evil, look- 
ing to the good conduct and morals of the toAvn, 
if that class of small eating-house became turned 
into any place for drinking? — Of course j no one 
Avonld imagine the scenes of drinking that are 
carried on ; there is no supervision in those liouscs ; 
tiie authorities Iiave not poAver to enter them, and 
it is very easy to understand the scenes that arc 
carried on from seven or eight in the evening to 
six in the morning. 

2140. Arc you, therefore, of opinion that it is 
absolutely necessary, tliat Avherever spirits are 
largely consumed there sliould he a very strict 
and rigid police supervision.^ — Very I’igid police 
supervision. 

2141. Mr. lilicrpkT/.'j And in continuation of 
Lord Mayo’s question, that the time for having 
public-liouscs open should be continuous, and not 
intermittent ? — Not intermittent. 

2142. You stated that one of your reasons for 
naming 10 o’clock on Saturday night as the ear- 
liest hour at Avhich licensed vintners’ houses 
should be closed Avas, that it would bring about a 
kind of average in time, a kind of average custom, 
Avhich would induce people to come and do all 
their purchases before then ? — Yes. 

2143. You also stated that at that hour CA'cry 
house, no matter of Avhat description, that sold 
liquors should also close? — Yes. 

2144. Have you cousitlcrcd tlie possible con- 
venience and the more than possible inconve- 
nience of closing earlier than 10 with regard to 
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that class of ]:ico])le who do not go to public- 
houses, but to refreshment rooms and cigar 
divans, and take their ale or their bi-andy-and- 
water on their way home, clerks and others ; if 
the hour were restricted, for instance, to nine on 
Saturday instead of 10, is it your o]'»inion that 
that would cause a great outcry? — Yes; but I 
would not take into account that class of people 
at all ; I take the general public, and particularly 
the tradespeople and labourers ; people outside of 
that class can afford to get it at home. 

2145. And do you think, if the liour was li- 
mited or made earlier than 10 , it would practi- 
cally lead to the opening of shebeen-houses? — 
Yes, I do think so. 



2146. Major Gnwiw.] You stated that if this 
Bill was passed it would be prejudicial and inju- 
rious to your trade in general ?— Yes ; the hour 
of closing, as proposed by this Bill, would be : 
my case has reference simply to Saturday night. 

2147- Y’ou have 110,000 people in Cork, have 
you not?--Yes. 

2148. You are not of opinion that it would be 
for the benefit of the greater number if this Bill 
was carried into execution as it is? — I think it 
would be grossly oppressive to a very large classy 
and of no material benefit to the general public. 

2140. You do not think it would be a benefit? 
— 1 do not think that it would be a benefit. 



Mr. John Keegan, called in ; and .Examined. 



Mr. 2150. Hlw Mur-plnj.'\ You are Secretary to the 

J. Keegan. United Trades Association of Dublin, are you 
not? — Yes, I am. 

2151. lYill you explain to the Committee the 
nature of the organi.sation of that society ? — The 
United Trades Association is coinjiosed of the 
various trades of the city ; the building trade is 
not included. Except one or two, its executive 
is composed of representatives from the different 
trades ; they are represented in proportion to the 
constituency, and the organisation itself is esta- 
blished upon ordinary trade union principles; the 
protection of the rights of labour, the prevention 
of strikes, and the settlement of differences, bv 
amicable arrangement and deputations, and so 
forth, to Qmployers, wlien those disputes arise, 
and for the purpose also of promoting Irish manu- 
factures, where we can give it as good and as 
chcaj) as it can be got elsewhere ; these are the 
principal objects of the organisation. 

2152. As secretary, you of course have had an 
opportunity of ascertaining what the general 
opinion of the trades may be upon this subject ? 
— From what I have Iciirnecl from speaking to 
numbers individually, there is a very strong feel- 
ing against the Bill on the part of the tradesmen 
of Dublin. 

2153. What particular reasons do they assign 
for that objection? — In tlie first, place the trades- 
tnen feci that the system of closing public-house-s 
will not be productive of sobriety. They feel 
that it is only the sober man and the well- 
conducted man tiiat will suffer any inconve- 
nience, and that the drunkard will suffer no 
inconvenience whatever; that he will run all 
personal risk to obtain drink wlicnever lie re- 
quires it; mid in order to illustrate that, I may 
remark that the only disgraceful exhibition of 
drunkenness presented in the city of Dublin is 
from ciglit in the morning on Sunday morning 
until two in the day, tlie very hours that the 
puhlic-liouses arc closed ; and tills disgraceful 
exhibition arises from those drunken men who go 
to look for drink in low localities, at spiilt grocers, 
boor simps, and other jilaces like that; and I inav 
also mention that on the Sunday a very laro'e 
portion, in fact, I may say all the respectable 
tradesmen of the city, after leaving tlieir various 
devotional jilaccs, go to the country, to the 
Pheenix Park, and to the neighbourhood of Rath- 
mines, Donnybrook, Dollyinount, Sandymoimt, 
and those places, to walk before dinner; and I 
know, of my own knowledge, that there is a num- 
ber of those who go into public-houses at, or even 
before two o’clock, not for the purpose of drinking 



or getting drunk, but for the purpose of gettiuo- 
legitimate refreshment ; they go in to get, say, 
a bottle of porter, glass of beer, and I fear that 
if the principle of closing and restriction was car- 
ried out, as is proposed by the Bill, they would 
suffer a great amount of inconvenience. They 
say that the Sunday is the only clay that the 
working man has upon which to enjoy himself 
legitimately ; and they feel very sore that that 
source of enjoyment should be taken away. 

2154. You have mentioned that the most 
objectionable and disgraceful instances of drunk- 
enness have taken place at the very hour at which 
the present law prohibits tlie sale of drink on 
Sunday ? — Yes. 

2155. Is that from your own personal observa- 
tion ? — Yes, that is from my ovm personal obser- 
vation; on every Sunday in the year I see it in 
certain localities. 

2156. The police, I take it for granted, are 
quite aware of those localities? — Yes. 

2157. And I pre.sume the authorities do all 
they can to prevent the vending of liquors at 
those prohibited hours? — Yes; I am aware that 
they do, and I have seen the police placed on 
special duty over certain houses, and I have seen 
actually people coming out of those houses, and I 
have known, from the outside apjiearance, parties 
coming out now and then, that there was a busi- 
ness carried on inside, although the police mio-ht 
be within a few perches of the house. Tins class 
of jieople are up to CA-ery kind of trick to carry 
on their illicit trade. 

2158. From the illustration you have given, I 
take it for granted that you must be of opinion 
that to men who Avill have drink, the closing of 
the public-houses lias not the effcctofpreventinn- 
them from getting it? — I have said already that 
the closing of the public-houses on Sunday will 
be no inconvenience whatever to the drunkard. 

2159. You are aware that the object of this 
Bill is to allow liquors to be sold at certain hours 
on Sunday, but not to be consumed on the pre- 
mises where they are sold; do you think that 
that could be carried into practical ojieration ? — 

T believe it would have a very demoralising effect, 
and I have heard the working men of Dublinji 
speak very strongly upon that point. It is to be 
borne in mind that the tradespeople and labour- 
ing clas-ses are very badly accommodated as re- 
gards dwellings ; they are generally confined to 
one room, and we say that if drink Avas to be in- 
troduced Into the family circle it Avould be pro- 
ductive of great social evils ; and I have heard 
men who have Avorked in Glasgow, particularly 
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men that tramp, describe the awful scenes that 
take place in tlie city of Glasgow from that very 
circumstance, and I am fearful that such evils 
would be produced iu Dublin by this system, pro- 
moting drinking at home ; I have heard that re- 
probated more strongly than any other thing 
which is suggested by the Bill. 

2160. And this very class of peojde, wdiom the 
Bill professes to serve, are themselves afraid of 
it? — Yes, they are afraid of it. I have heard 
\^lso men taking exceptions to the system of class 
legislation proposed by the Bill. I have heard 
men, and sober men, Avho go into a public-house, 
not for the purpose of drinking, but for the pur- 
pose of social intercourse, say that it is not fair to 
deprive them of that social iiitercourse while 
hotels and. club-houses are left open lor the very 
same purpose for another class of society. My 
opinion is, that it is not riglit to create a strong 
feeling on the part of the intelligent portion of the 
working classes, that there is class legislation. 

2161. Prom your knowledge of the working 
classes in Dublin, and from tlie peculiar know- 
ledge yon must have, I would ask you one general 
question, are the working classes, as a rule, drunk- 
ards ? — I will speak from my own experience of 
20 years. I could speak for more than that, but 
I will confine myself to that, from the time tliat 
I became an apprentice, At that time it was the 
common practice the Monday morning in the 
workshop when the men came in, if they did not 
sleep out for the first quarter, to suggest the 
means of getting what is called a “ curcr”; now 
no such practice exists, and as a general rule the 
working classes are particularly sober, and at 
that time the public-houses were closed at nine 
o’clock on the Sunday night. In order to follow 
out that opinion more strongly, this has just oc- 
curred to me. I recollect the charge of Mr. 
Justice O’Hagan to the grand jury of Dublin at 
the opening of the commission on the 20tli of 
June last, and he said this in addressing the grand 
jury of tlie city : “ I have to state to you tliat 
your duty will be of the slightest character and 
discharged in the briefest time, for I am extremely 
happy indeed to be able to congratulate you upon 
this fact, that, so far as ordinary crime is con- 
cerned, there is almost nothing on the face of the 
calendar. It is to me a perfect wonder that, 
sitting at a commission of oyer and terminer in 
a metropolis such as ours, so few cases are to 
come before you on this particular occasion ; no 
case of violence, and I may say only a few cases 
of fraud. I doubt if there be a community in the 
world where such a gratifying spectacle could be 
exhibited as is exhibited here to-day. With 
reference to the county of Dublin, so far as ordi- 
nary crime is concerned, I do not observe any 
single case in which it becomes or behaves me to 
address you specially or more particularly. I 
think that is a very strong opinion in favour of 
the decrease of dmnkeimoss, because, unfortu- 
nately, druiikeniicss in Ireland is almost the root 
of every crime that the people commit.” 

2162. From your own knowledge, are you 
^le to state it as your opinion that the great 
Tnajority of the working classes in Dublin are 
not drunkards? — The great majority of the 
working classes arc not drunkards. 

2163. That being the case, and presuming 
that the provisions of this Bill being carried into 
law would produce great iuconvenience, and that 
it would not affect the majority of those who arc 
not drunkards, what effect would be produced by 
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passing it at all? — The effect of it would be the 
production of a greater amount of secret drinking 
than at present exists. On Saturday night, the 
moment the public-houses are closed, at half-past 
1 1, there is a class of hnv spirit grocers who com- 
mence then to do business. I have seen them 
repeatedly standing at their doors about the 
neighbourhood of Stephen-street and Golden-lane, 
and low neighbourhoods like that ; they do not 
do business until that hour, and I believe, if this 
restrictive Bill was carried out, tliey would reap 
a ■\'ery rich harvest. 

2164. I would only ask whether, if any re- 
strictions with reference to hours were passed by 
any law, those restrictions should extend t<] all 
classes of houses? — Yes, to all classes of houses, 
and I may also say that I have heard it stated 
that it is the general opinion amongst the work- 
ing classes, that the privileges given iu this Bill 
in respect to eating-houses would be productive 
of fearful consequences ; that drunkards would 
go in and buy a biscuit, and talce a glass of 
whisky along with it. 

2165. Chairman.'^ But, then, I su])pose, you 
will agree that if spirit grocers and all traders in 
liquor were closed at the same hour, and in the 
same way as jiublic-houses were closed, the evil 
you suggest, as arising from spirit grocers carry- 
ing on their trade, would be stopped? — You mis- 
understood my answer to Mr. Murphy’s questiou. 
This that I have been speaking of occurs at the 
time when the spirit grocers arc apparently closed, 
but the people have been let iu by a side door; it 
is the illicit business tliat I am panicularly al- 
luding to. 

2166. Yon consider that the present closing, 
say, from Saturday night to two on Sunday, leads 
to a great deal of illicit di-iuking ? — It does. 

2167. Do you tliiuk it would be better to have 
the houses open during those hours? — No, I do 
not, and I will tell you why; I do not mean to 
say that this illicit drinking continues fi'om 11 
to two the next day, but it continues on Saturday 
night in certain low localities from half-past 11 
to, ])crhaps, a little after 12 ; and then it com- 
mences on tlie Sunday morning from about eight, 
or the time that that class of people rise, and con- 
tinues until two iu the day. 

2168. You stated that the working classes ex- 
pressed great fear of tlie bad results that would 
arise from bringing the drink into their families, 
if they were not allowed to consume it at the 
public-houses ; you said that the same effects 
would follow in Dublin as at Glasgow? — Yes. 

2169. IVe are speaking of the large mass of 
the working class -who arc sober respectable men ? 
— Yes. 

2170. IVhy do you tliink that their having a 
glass of beer or a moderate drink would lead to 
this fearful demoralization tliat you anticipate ? — 
I do not mean to say that it would lead to that 
amongst the sober portion of the community, but 
what I mean to say is this, that as far as drunken- 
ness is concerned, it is at present only confined 
to tlie head of tlie family ; but that if a man in- 
troduced tlic drink into his family by his bad 
example, it would bo producthe of evil eon- 
scquenccs to bis children, and to his wife, he 
having only one apartment, and not only that, 
but bis associates would go with him, and the evil 
would be multijilied. 

2171. But the evil would be confined to the 
small drunkard class, and would not arise in the 
respectable class ? — No doubt. 
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2172. Does not that evil sometimes arise from 
the wife going to look for the husband at the 
public-house '! — No doubt, there are sure to be 
drunken women, but they are very few. 

2173. Do you know at all the difference in the 
number of arrests between women and men? — I 
do not. 

2174. Would you be surprised to hear that the 
proportion of women was very large? — I would 
not be surprised, but there certainly is a dis- 
tinction to be made between the classes of women. 
I do not think that there is a large class of drun- 
ken married women. I think that when you 
allude to a large number of arrests being made 
amongst females, that docs not include the 
married portion of the females, but a class of 
another low order, viz., the woman of the town. 

2175. You mentioned that the working classes 
would feel it a great injustice to be deprived of 
the opportunity of social intercourse in public- 
houses? — I believe they would. 

2176. You do not think that they would br-ing 
their families there for the social intercourse, do 
you? — They would not think of such a thing. 

2177. Is not the best sort of social intercourse 
that a man can have that with his family'? — A 
man can enjoy himself with his family, but he 
likes to vary his enjoyment; he cannot enter 
into the same conversation with his family that 
he can with his fellows over a glass of punch. 

2178. You said that confirmed drunkards 
would get drink in sj)ite of any legislation, and 
that it was only the sober class who would be in- 
convenienced ; do you not think that the distinc- 
tion which has been drawn is a sound one, that 
there arc, fir.st, determined drunkards who will 
get drunk under any inconvenience ; next, deter- 
mined sober men, who will not get drunk under 
any circumstances; and, thirdly, a large class, 
like ns Irishmen, who will not get drunk unless 
wc arc greatly tempted ? — No doubt. 

2179. Do you not consider that it ought to be 
taken into account that the large class of men 
who may give way to excess, if drink is brought 
home to them, is the largest class? — It is the 
largest class ; but at the same time there oiigiit 
to be taken into account the irritation that would 
be iiroduccd by depriving a man of what lie be- 
lieves he has a legitimate right to. 

2180. But you would, therefore, qualify your 
first argument that there was only the drunkard 
and the sober man to be considered, the largest class 
being the intermediate class? — I must admit that. 

2181. How many trades are there in your 
association ? — About 30. 

2182. And how many members are there al- 
together? — That would include somewhere about 

16,000 or 16,000 of the population. 

2183. Yonmean thatthcre are about 15,000 or 

16,000 subscribing members in your association ? 
— I will explain that the association is corajiosed 
of representatives, but the constituency of the 
association comprises that class. 
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2184. But do those constituents pay anythino- 
or enter into any arrangement in order to be 
come members ? — They pay a subscription of a 
halfpenny a week per member ; there is a pro- 
portion struck of the number of men employed 
all the year round, so we cannot always tell 
their exact number. 

218.5. Your central association represents the 
trade association, comprising, as you think, about 

16,000 tradespeople? — Yes. 

2186. A very large proportion of those arj. 
Dublin tradespeople? — They are. 

2187. As far as the opinion of the whole body 
of tradesmen goes, your central organization has 
not expressed an)- opinion ? — No ; the opinion I 
have expressed now is what I have heard freely 
discussed privately among the members. 

2188. This is rvhat I wanted to m.ake clear; 
you are not, so to speak, giving evidence officially, 
but as a person largely connected with individual 
tradespeople? — Yes, 1 may mention that we have 
this general committee of the united trades who 
meet weekly, and on last Monday week we had 
a conversation about what was suggested by some 
of the witnesses as to closing on 8aturday night, 
and the general feeling was that such a thino- 
would not be suggested by the committee, that 
it was not seriously entertained. They said, in 
fiict, that it would be productive of such serious 
inconvenience that they did not believe that 
those parties who suggested it were really 
sincere. 

2189. That was the opinion of the members of 
your committee, was it? — Yes, hut I may mention 
what was said then with reference to the serious 
inconvenience that would be produced ; it was the 
unanimous feeling that the early closing of public- 
houses on any other night of the week, would he 
less inconvenient than on Saturday night, and 
for this reason, that a largo portion of the working 
classes (two trades were mentioned, tailors aucl 
shoemakers, number-ing together about 6,000), and 
others which were mentioned, who are wliat is 
called out working tradesmen, generally bring 
home their work on Saturday night at seven, and 
their average time of payment is about nine, and 
it was stated that they are sometimes paid two 
or tliree together with a large note, whiiih they 
have to go to a public-house to get changed; there 
they ask for change, and order some drink, in 
order to get accommodated. And there is a large 
class of ])cople depending upon them for pay- 
ment, such as female sewers and so on; and if the 
public-houses -were closed earlier than at present, 
it would be productive of serious pecuniary 
losses, and the people would have to buy the liquor 
and groceries Avhich they required at small shops, 
30 per cent, dearer in price, and 50 per cent, 
worse in quality. Moreover, I may also state 
that the marketing hours amongst the working 
classes, on Saturday night in Diihlin, are from 
8 to J 1 o’clock. 
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2'uesday, bth May 1868. 



MEMBERS PRESENT: 

ilr. Dawson, 
ilajor Gavin. 

Lord Claud Plamilfcon. 

Mr. Loader. 

Mr. Monsell. 

Mr. Murpliy. 

MYLES WILLIAM O’REILLY, Esq., in the Chair. 



Mr. O’Neill. 

Mr. O’lieillv. 

Mr. Pirn. 

Mr. Pollard-Urc[uhart. 
Mr. Stacpoole. 



The Rev. Edward (Canon) McCabe, called in; and Examined. 



2190. Chairmanr\ You are the Parish Priest 
of Kingstown, are you not ? — I am. 

2191. How long have you been parish priest 
of Kingstown? — Three years now. 

2192. And- before that you were parish priest 
of what place ? — I was for abontnine years parish 
priest of St. Nicholas’s, Francis-street, Dublin. 

2193. That is a very large parish in the centi-e 
of the manufacturing and working part of the 
town, is it not? — It is. 

2194. May I ask wdiat other parishes in Dublin 
you have been connected with ? — I was nearly 
three years in Marlborough-street, and nearly 15 
years before that I was a curate in Clontarf ; 
Clontarf is in the suburbs of Dublin, but there 
is a very large agricultural country attached to it. 

2195. But St. Nicholas’s is one of the largest 
parishes in Dublin, containing one of the largest 
working populations, is it not ? — I suppose that I 
had 32,000 or 33,000 Roman Catholics belonging 
to my own jurisdiction. 

2196. And most of those are poor people ; it is 
not a parish in which there are many rich people, 
I believe ? — Except the shopkeepers ; and in St. 
Stephen’s Green, and a few other streets, there 
are some of the better class; but the population of 
that class over whom we could claim spiritual 
jurisdiction in the parish is very small, so that 
the great majority of the parish would be of 
the working class. 

2197. Would you say that drunkenness has 
decreased in your recollection in the last20years? 
— Yes ; T should say so. 

2199. To what cause do you attribute that 
decrease? — I would attribute it to the agency of 
education amongst the people ; they are better 
Instructed, and the schools have been attended by 
them very generally for the last 20 years. I 
would attribute it, to a great extent, to tbeir being 
better instructed, both in religion and in secular 
science. 

Y2199. Arc not the working classes also better 
oit than they used to be ? — Yes, and I think that 
drunkenness amongst them will decrease as their 
comforts increase ; in proportion as they become 
comfortable, we shall have less trouble in the 
shape of drunkenness with them. 

2200. Is there still to your knowledge, how- 
ever, a great amount of drunkenness on Saturdays 
and Sundays amongst the working classes in the 
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city of Dublin ? — On Sundays a great deal. 
While I was in Francis-street, the amount of 
drunkenness was very remarkable indeed. On 
Sundays I attributed it a great deal to their get- 
ting drunk on Saturday nights, by which they 
had a sort of appetite created for it on Sundays, 
and the consequence was that a great deal of 
drunkenness came under my observation. 

2201. On Sunday evenings? — On Sunday 
evenings. 

2202. Wei'e there anything like groups of 
drunken men to be seen in any of the streets 
about Francis-street on the Saturday and Sun- 
day evenings ? — I could scarcely say groups, but 
I could see a good many of them. If you could 
judge of those who were invisible from those who 
were visible, the number would be veiw great. 

2203. Would the drunken people be about in 
such numbers as to produce inconvenience to 
respectable people at seven o’clock in the evening? 
— Yes. At Kingstown we have service at seven 
o’clock in the evening, and it has come to my 
own knowledge that a great number of respect- 
able families have given up the idea of attendi 2 ig 
the evening service, in consequence of the num- 
ber of drunken men about the corners of the 
streets. 

2204- Have you considered the question of 
either totally prohibiting, or increasing the re- 
strictions on the sale of intoxicating drinks on 
Sunday ? — Latterly I have been considering the 
matter; I tlhnk thatfrommy experience of Dublin 
and Kingstown, I would not recommend total 
closing. 

2205. To what extent would you recommend 
increased restriction ? — I would suggest that the 
houses should be left open sufficiently long to 
afford poor people an opportunity of getting the 
refreshment which they might naturally be ex- 
pected to look for on Sundays. For instance, at 
Kingstown, where I am at present, a very large 
number of the working classes come out from the 
necessity of getting fresh air after the hard -work 
of the weelc, and I think that it would be a hard- 
ship 10 deprive them of all the means of getting 
reasonable refresliment on Sundays. If a man 
takes a walk for four or five mile.s out of Dublin, 
say to Kingstown, I'think he would consider it very 
hard that he should have no opportunity of getting 
any refreshments until his return to Dublin. 

0 2206. What 
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Rev. Canon 2206. What hours would you suggest as the 
McCabe, hours for openiug and closing the public-houses? 

— I would stj'ongly suggest keeping them closed 

5 May J 868. mjtii three o’clock. 

2207. They are now closed until two o’clock, 
are they not? — Yes, they arc; and the reason 
why I would suggest three o’clock is, that our 
service is over about two ; from half- past ouc to a 
quarter to two, and the men who have been at- 
tending service are in a great many cases tempted 
to go in and drink, with the terrible risk that, 
having once commenced, they will continue it; 
and I think if public-houses were kept closed 
until three, the congregations would have fully 
dispersed ; they would have gone away from the 
immediate neighbourhood where the temptation 
would be strong upon them, and they might not 
drink at all that day; whereas, if the public- 
houses were open at that time, when they were 
passing by, through a feeling of good fellowship, 
they would press one another to go in and get 
some drink ; and the man who receives the 
treat in the first iustanee feels himself in 
some way or other bound through the feel- 
ing of fellowship to reciprocate the compliment. 
There are a great many men who go on in 
that -way without the smallest idea of getting 
drunk, but who get drunk nevertheless, whereas 
if those meuhad gone home to their families they 
would have had a fair diance of spending the day 
in sobriety, so that I would consider it a very 
great blessing if three o’clock were substituted 
for two as the hour of opening. 

2208. V/hat hour would you propose as a pro- 
per one for the public-houses to close atV — I 
would suggest a different time for different sea- 
sons of the year. I think that it would be a very 
great blessing if the public-houses were closed, 
as far as possible, in full daylight, because when 
a man gets drunk at night he staggers home, 
and is protected by the darkness of the night, 
and very few people see him and notice him, but 
if he was obliged to go out in the glare of the 
day, Avhen the people for ■whom he had a respect 
were likely to see him, it would be a very 
great check uj>on him. iNow I may say that for 
a great many years temperance, though violated, 
is held in very great esteem by the j)eop!e. It 
is some years since I commenced my career first, 
and then men were very little ashamed of being 
seen drunk ; in fact, they sometimes feigned a 

S reater degree of drunkenness than was warranted 
y the fact, but I think no man would do that 
now ; he would feel that he was degrading 
himself, and my opinion is, that if he were ob- 
liged to face the public when ho was drunk he 
would scarcely try it a second time. 

2209. What hour for closing would you sug- 
gest in winter ? — Five o’clock, 

2210. And in summer what hour would you 
suggest? — In summer they might be open from 
three to seven o’clock. These hours strike me as 
desirable to meet the inconvenience I spoke of a 
while ago ; it is only right that the poor man 
should have the opportunity of getting re- 
freshment in coming to the country ; but I 
think that any man coming to Kingstown, for 
example, at two o’clock, would have ample time 
to get anything he might require aud to turn his 
head towards home, and get there by seven or 
eight o’clock. There is a neighbouring parish to 
mine, which I cannot speak of from my own es- 
2 >ericncc, but if I may be allowed to mention the 
experience that I glean from others, I would 



mention a fact respecting it. Sandymount which 
is very near Dublin, is very much frequented on 
Sundays ; a great number go out there, and I 
have been told by the priest of that locality that 
the scene is perfectly disgraceful ; that jieople 
loiter about the strand and drink to excess, and 
remain there until the houses arc closed, which I 
believe is at 11 o’clock, and they consequently go 
home in a manner that is not at all calculated to 
increase their respectability in the eyes of any 
person. If those houses were left open on^ 
until seven o’clock in the summer, these people 
could get quite enough for all the purposes of 
legitimate I'efreshment, and they would go out in 
the bi-oad daylight, and I think that public 
opinion is ^uite strong enough to put down drunk- 
enness if it could be brought to play upon it in 
this manner. 

2211. With regard to not opening until three 
o’clock, are you of opinion that no inconvenience 
would be felt by the great mass of the people 
through losing that additional hour ; that they 
do not want drink before three o’clock ? — Ko ; as 
a rule our people never drink at their meals; I mean 
malt drinks ; they may drink water. In this coun- 
try they drink ale and beer and things of that 
sort, at their meals; but in our country they do 
not as a rule ; there raav be exceptions, but as a 
rule they never think ol it ; anything for the pur- 
pose of refreshment they would have ample 
facility for gettiug between three and seven 
o’clock. 

2212. Even in summer you consider that seven 
o’clock would be late enough to afford all reason- 
able facilities for gettiug what they wanted ? — I 
think so ; they could get all they wanted in the 
country, and could then go towards home like 
reasonable beings, or if tliey wanted to enjoy 
the remainder of the evening in the country 
they would be able to do so. 

2213. Do you think that that change in the 
hour would have a very cousiderablc effect in 
diminishing drunkenness in Dublin, and in the 
neighbourhood ? — I think it would, even if it had 
no other effect than that the man having got 
drunk would have to go out in the open day ; I 
think that would be a j>cnalty which he would 
not like to incur a second time. 

2214. Am I right in saying that it is your 
opinion that tlie greatest amount of drunkenness 
takes place late in the evening, both on Saturday 
and Sunday ? — I should say so. Our people, as 
far as I Icnow them, and I know them tolerably 
well, drink, not for the sake of drinking; they 
have got the character of being very fond of 
drink ; but I think their character is misunder- 
stood ; they are exceedingly sociable, aud I think 
that I could scarcely venture to say that I have 
met a dozen men in my life who got drunk for 
the pleasure of drinking ; they go into the public- 
house without any intention of going to excess ; 
there they are joined perhajjs by a friend and ai-e 
naturally so hospitable that they will not cither 
eat or drink alone, and they are impelled to ask 
their friend to drink with them ; that friend being 
hosi)ltablc himself must return the comidiraej 
and then three or four coming in the circle'is 
enlarged ; and every man must be as good as his • 
neighbour, and the consequence is, perhaps, that 
they all get drunk, not through love of drink but 
through love of society. 

2215. It has been stated by some witnesses 
that any legislation restricting the hours for the 
sale of drinks, would be only effective as against 

the 
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the sober man for whom it is not required, be- 
cause the coufirmed drunkard will get drunk in 
some way or other, either by getting it at the 
time, or by laying it up beforehand ; would you 
agree with me that tlie portion of the people you 
are acquainted with should be divided into three 
classes; first, the confirmed class of drunkards; 
secondly, the very sober inasi, whom no temptation 
will induce to exceed j aud the third class persons 
who are not intentional drunkards, but wlio are 
■yeak under temptation, and who would be glad, 
i j themselves, to have the temptation of the 
public houses removed, for at least a portion 
of the time ? — I think you may adopt that divi- 
sion; it is the only division that could be 
made ; although the confirmed drunkard is de- 
termined on getting drunk, and perhaps may suc- 
ceed, I think it is a mercy to him to throw all 
obstacles you can in his way. In the next place, 
I would not agree with you in saying that the 
confirmedly sober man is free from all danger, 
because I do not tliink he is. He may be a very 
sober man from habit, but circumstances may ex- 
pose even him to the danger of committing excess. 
He may be going along the road, and may be 
asked by his friend to go into a public-house, 
and he may be detained there, although it may 
be repugnant to all bis principles, and before he 
leaves he maybe guilty possibly of his first crime 
of intemperance. There is a vei-y large class of 
those who are not drunkards, yet v'ho are not 
yet perfectly established in the habits of tem- 
perance, and who are quite accessible to the in- 
fluence of temptation, and it would be very de- 
sirable to have some legislation in respect of them. 
Perhaps I might particularly allude to the class 
of young men who are passing from the petiod 
of boyhood to that of manhood; if those youno- 
people contract intemperate habits at that period 
of life, there is very great danger that they -will 
be continued. 

2216. Is it within your knowledge that there 
is a very considerable amount of drinking on the 
Sunday morning in the city of Dublin during 
the prohibited hours ?— I am told that there is a 
great deal. 

2217. You have reason to know it, have you 
not ? — I have. 

2218. Is it your opinion that that arises from 
the illicit sale of drink on that inorninf^? — 
Yes. 

2219. Do you know at all the class of houses 
in which that sale is carried on? — I was speaking 
about tliat a day or two ago (the day after I got 
the summons to attend the Committee) to a very 
intelligent priest in a very ]:>opuious parish, a 
parish very similar to the one I was in myself in 
Francis-street, and he did'not hesitate to say that 
even the most respectable men in the trade were 
beginning to sell on Sundays before two o’clock. 
Of course, he spoke only with reference to his 
own_ locality. He said that he was quite of 
opinion, from the facts that came under his obser- 
vation, that probably there was more spirits 
and drink sold from 11 to 2 o’clock on Sundays 
thj^n during the i-emainder of the day. An at- 
tempt was made, to my own knowledge, in one of 
the very leading streets in Dublin, to induce all 
the principal members of the trade to close their 
shops on Sundays altogether. 

2220. That was Thomas-strect, was it not ? — 
Yes, that was Thomas-strect. The attempt was 
^ccessfn!, aud so it continued for about a month. 
The gentleman who told me said that all the 
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members of the trade to ivliom he sjioke were 
glad to embrace tlie opportunity, aud they all 
agreed to close, and they all did close. After 
awliile one man opened his shop on Sundays, and 
then the next man, and the man opposite or next 
to him wlio opened his house thought it very 
unreasonable that he should be called upon to 
keep his promise while his neighbour broke it. 
The result was that after a week or two it 
became the rule to open again. 

2221. It has been stated that the working 
classes, and the poorer classes in Ireland, pai’- 
ticularly in Dublin, would feel any further 
restriction upon the sale of intoxicating drinks 
upon tliat day to be class legislation, and would 
be very indignant at it ; how far would that be 
your opinion? — I doubt very seriously if they 
would consider it a grievance ; there might at 
first be a little grumbling, but I am quite siu-e 
that they are quite intelligent enough, and quite 
religious enough to enter into the spirit of any 
legislation which was devised for their own good ; 
but to this fact I think I might bear testimon}-, that 
whatever the feeling of the male portion of the 
population might be on that matter-, I am certain 
that the female portion of it would very fervently 
bless the Legislature which passed the larv. 

2222. I suppose they would have a good deal 
of influence on the other sex, in inducing them 
not to be indignant at it ? — After a while, I think 
the whole thing would subside. I go all along 
on the supposition that a reasonable time is given 
for the refreshments which those people would 
require. I would not at all advocate total closing, 
because I tliink it would be unfair to the 
poor. 

2223. With regard to the Saturday evening, 
are you of opinion that a great deal of mischief 
is done by the late hour to which public-houses 
are kept open on Satui-day evening ? — Indeed, I 
am very strongly of that opinion. T thinlc that 
the misery of the ensuing week is very much to 
be attributed to if. Men, with their week’s 
money go into public-houses to got refreshment, 
and are tempted to spend their money. Very 
often they are tempted and made dupes by de- 
signing men, and they very often go home on 
Saturday night with a very considerable deduc- 
tion from their week’s wages. I am quite certain 
of the fact. 

2224. What hour do you think would be a 
I’easonable hour to close the public-houses on 
Saturday evening ^ — I think they might be closed 
at nine o’clock. The workmen generally break 
up and discontinue their work at six o’clock, and 
I beliei'e a great many of the employers pay their 
men early in the day. I knew myself several 
who made it a point to pay their men before 
breakfast, on the principle that they then had a 
chance of going home to their breakfosts, to fbeir 
wives and families, aud if the wives and families 
got possession of the wages tliey had a chance of 
being pretty safe. 

2225. Then, I suppose, you will agree that if 
the public-houses were closed on Saturday even- 
ing at nine o’clock, all other houses in which 
drink is sold should bo also closed? — Certainly, 
otherwise it would be perfectly useless to legislate ; 
it would be simply depriving the respectable pub- 
lican of the means of carrying on liis trade, and 
giving it to a class of men in whose hands it would 
be exceedingly unsafely lodged. 

2226. Wliat class of men do you mean with 
whom it would be unsafely lodged? — Those people 
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Rev. Canon who keep beer-houses, and houses of that sort; 

McCahp.. these houses are decidedly and exceedingly a 

great curse to the country. 1 am quite of 

•5 May 1.868. opinion that even now one beer-house does 
more mischief than any three jiublic-houses we 
have. 

2227. You are aware, of course, that that would 
shut u]) all grocers’ shops also at nine o’clock who 
have a license for selling drink of any sort? — I 
would close them all. 

2228. Do you think that would be any incon- 
venience to the class who purchase their provi- 
sions at tliose houses on Saturday night ? — It 
might he an inconvenience at first, but I think 
where there is a question of great material good 
this inconvenience might be very fairly risked. 
After a very short time, they would all buy their 
provisions and make any arrangements they 
wanted to make earlier. I would certainly shut 
up all those places where spirits is sold. What 
you call purely grocers’ shops for the sale of teas, 
and things of that sort; and where the drinking 
shop was totally distinct from the dej)artment for 
the sale of tea and similar commodities, I think 
might he treated in another way, and be exempt 
from the action of the present Hill; but I should 
be very glad to see all places, no matter under 
what name they went, where drink was sold 
closed on Saturday night at that liour. 

2229. You must be pretty well acquainted with 
the habits of the workiug classes in the parish of 
Fraucis-street ; can you state what portion, or 
what classes of them, are not paid their wages 
until late on Saturday night? — I think all the 
res])Cctabie employers pay their men early. 

2230. It has been stated that a great projjoi’- 
tion of the shopkeepers in Dublin do not pay 
their workmen until, eight or nine o’clock on 
Saturday night ; is that the case to your know- 
ledge? — I really cannot speak positively from 
experience. I have heard cojnplaints frequently 
of some classes of employers paying their men in 
public-houses on Saturday nights ; that I con- 
sider a most objectionable thing ; it simply throws 
a poor man into the proximate danger of falling 
into intemperance before he goes home : he may 
resist the temptation, and he may not get drunk in 
the house that he is paid in, but he may get inflamed 
with drink and go to a less respectahle public- 
house, spend a large portion of his week’s earn- 
ings, and lose his reason at the same time. I am 
quice of opinion that the respectable members of 
tlie trade do all tlmy can to discountenance in- 
temperance. In all pr-ofessions there are varioiu 
grades, but there are some of them whom I am 
quite sure would be as careful to prevent 
drimkenness occurriug in their own houses as 
they would be to prevent members of their own 
families getting drunk ; if there were none but 
that class of members in the trade I tliink legis- 
lation would not be necessary; but when a man 
gets drink on Saturday night in a respectable 
house he often goes to another house which does 
not rank on the same level and simply gets 
drunk. 

2231. lYni do not think that it would be a 
hardsliij) ou the people who do not get their wages 
paid until late ou Saturday evening, ‘if the houses 
were not kept open to enable them to get some 
refreshment ? — 1 think it would be a very great 
blessing for them to go home without gettinv 
any drink. My advice has always been, if you 
want some drink, get it into your own house, and 
have a friend to drink it with you if you so 



wish ; it js very likely the man’s wife would take 
care of him when he got home. 

2232. A pi-evious witness stated that the only 
convenient place that the labouring man in Dub- 
lin has in which to arrange with his wife, when 
he gets his wages on Saturday night, what clothes 
he will purchase and what otlicr things he will 
require, is the public-house ; do you agree with 
that? — I am not aware of that fact, and should 
be surprised at it. I should be more surprised if 
the wife was a consenting party to it ; she migS^ 
go there from compulsion, ’knowing that if she 
did not go there she would get no money at all ; 
but if the fact he such, I think the sooner the 
practice be put a stop to the better. I know this 
as a positive fact, as regards the poor women, for 
when they are driven to extremes we are gene- 
rally their last resource. I am continually told by 
those poor creatures that they are obliged to go 
after their husband.s and through the streets to 
try and get some money from them on 
Saturday nights; and there is a case in my mind 
at this moment in which I know that a very 
decent young woman got herself into a habit of 
great intemperance from that very cause; the 
husband uot going home after getting his wages, 
she, in order that she might have a chance of 
getting a portion of them, would Ibllow him to the 
public-house, and the husband, playing the part 
of a good general, would endeavour to reconcile 
her to his being there, and in order to do so he 
would get more drink for the purpose of makino' 
her join him. The person to whom I refer was 
only a type of a class ; she only went there 
of necessity; she had no chance of getting any 
money from her husband otlierwise ; and in 
order to buy her olF her husband would treat lier 
to drink, and that led to her contracting very in- 
temperate habits ; so that if it be the fact that 
they make those public-])ouses places of appoint- 
ment in which to meet their families and make 
their arrangements for the disposal of their 
wages, I can only say that it is a very unfor- 
tunate thing. 

2233. You think it would be better for tliem- 
seh-es if they were deprived of rliat opportunity 
of doing so after nine o’clock on Saturday night ? 
— I do. 

2234. Mr. Pim.] You are aware that consider- 
able exertions have been made in Dublin to pro- 
mote the earlier closing of shops on Saturday 
night, ai-e you not ? — I am. 

2235. With some effe<;t, chiefly in shops in 
which articles of clothing and requisites of that 
sort are sold, rather than with regard to shops 
in which eatables are sold ?— That is so. 

2236. If the public-houses were closed at nine 
o’clock, as you suggested, do you think that that 
would have a tendency to assist that object? — 
Yes, decidedly. 

2237. And do you think that the movement 
for the early closing of houses of business on 
Saturday is decidedly useful ?— Decidedly so. 

2238. We iiave been informed that there are- 

ni.any employers who do not pay their worlj- 
people until late on Saturday night ? — Tiv^ 
is so. ' 

2239. Are you of opinion that the closing of 
public-houses at, say nine o’clock, would have the 
effect of inducing the earlier payment of wages ? 

^ — I mentioned a short time ago that, in some 
instances, I knew of some of the smaller em- 
ployers paying their men in public-houses ; the 
arrangement we contemplate of closing at nine 

o’clock 
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o’clock would compel them to pay their men 
earlier, for they would be aware that the jmblic- 
liouses would not be open at a late hour. Those 
who pay late are not a very large class. But 
with regard to the others, I could not say exactly 
how it would bear upon them. I am quite sure 
of this, that as it is for the interest of the em- 
ployer that a good feeling should exist between 
himself and his workmen, if the woi-kmen remon- 
strated and said that the late payments were a 
gt^at inconvenience to tiiem, after a while the 
payments would be made earlier. 

2240. I have not gathered from you Avhetlier, 
in your opinion, there are a large portion of the 
working classes who would be in favour of the 
restrictions proposed by this Bill ? — Habitual 
drunkards I am sure would be against the re- 
strictions naturally ; they would prefer the houses 
being kept open all night ; but as far as I can 
judge from the o])inions of those with whom I 
have conversed, 1 can say that I never heard 
that the poor men have the least objection to 
the restriction ; I cannot say positively that 
they would be in favour of it, for I never 
heard an opinion upon the matter in that 
way, but I can give a negative opinioir that I 
never heard any objection to it: 1 am quite cer- 
taijj, as I said bel’ore, that the female members of 
families would go in heart and soul for it ; they 
would close them altogether if they could. 

2241. You mentioned that tliere were crowds 
of persons round the public-houses in Kingstown, 
who were an annoyance to respectable females 
attending evening service on the Sunday ; I sup- 
pose the necessity of attending to those public- 
houses prevents the fagiilies of the owners of 
those public-houses, and so on, from attending 
evening service almost completely ? — Tlie at- 
tendants of course could not do so ; with us we 
do not attach the same importance to evening 
service as we do to morning service ; all our 
people are bound under the strictest obligation of 
conscience to go to mass, but the evening service 
is a matter of pure devotion. 

2242. Those who go to evening service have 
been, almost all of them, to the morning service ? 
— As a matter of course I should say so ; if a 
man was so lost to the obligation of his conscience 
as not to attend mass, he would never think of 
going to vespers. 

2243. Do you not think that the hours of work 
of those persons who are obliged to attend to the 
public-houses, are very severe? — ! think so. 

2244. Have you formed any opinion as to 
whether the severity of the iiours they are 
obliged to w'ork, have seriously injurious effects 
upon them physically ? — I have no hesitation in 
saying that it must have a very serious effect 
upon them ; they are young men, perhaps young 
men coming in from the country, and if a boy is 
taken from school and emplo)'ed from an early 
hour in the morning till a late hour at niglit, I 
think that would be very much calculated to 
break down his constitution ; it is true that they 
have on Sunday from the early part of the morn- 
ins until two o’clock ; but boys and young men 
alter a hard week’s work would naturally wish to 
remain in bed on Sunday a little longer than on 
any other morning in the -week, as it is the only 
morning upon which tliey can remain in bed ; and 
by the time a lad has had his breakfast and been 
to mass, his time for fresh air is so very small, 
that he gets none of it ; if that boy goes to one 
of our masses, where he might be supposed to get 
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a sermon, he would he going home to his work 
almost at the very time when the house is open 
at present; so that I would say, practically 
speaking, he has no opportunity for open air 
exercise. Nominally he lias until two o’clock on 
Sundays or three, but I think when you look at 
it in that way, you will see that he must have 
very little time for fresh air, if any at all. 

2245. And you think that it is a very serious 
loss to him to be deprived of the weekly holiday? 
— I think so. 

2246. You think it would require some very 
good reason to warrant their being employed? — 
I think so ; and when tiie convenience of the public 
can be secured reasonably, I think a very good 
case should be made out before depriving him of 
that holiday. 

2247. For the sake of allowing those who are 
young to have the benefit of the fresh air ? — 
They are necessarily young in the beginning ; I 
do not know exactly the number of public-houses 
in Dublin, or in Kingstown either, but I suppose 
on the average there may be probably three 
attendants to each; certainly I tliink there would 
be two in each of those houses, and 1 think that 
that would be below the average, so that upon, 
the aggregate they would form a very consider- 
able item in the population. Looking at it even 
from that point of view, I think that it would be 
a great blessing, and if they could be closed alto- 
gether, that would be the greatest blessing of all; 
but I should be afraid to enter into tliat, fearing 
that it would give rise to mischief in another 
way. 

2248. Mr. Monsell.'] Can yon tell us whetlier 
there is much Sunday morning drinking in Dub- 
lin? — Yes, no doubt there is. 

2249. Does that take place during the time in 
which the public houses are closed by law? — Yes, 
it does. 

2250. How do you account for the fact that 
the authorities are unable to jmevent that ? — 
That is rather a dangerous question to ask me ; 
I am sure that the authorities do their best ; 
whether a more perfect means could not be 
ado{)ted to increase the power of the authorities 
is a matter upon which I am not prejjared to give 
an opinion. 

2251. But if the authorities are not able to 
enforce the observance of the present law, do you 
think that any such law as that which is uow 
contemplated to be introduced by this Bill ivould 
be really operative ?— If this Bill became a law, 
and ihe authorities could not carry it out, I think 
it would be better to leave well enough alone ; I 
am sure that means could be found. 

2252. Mr. Dawson.'] How is this drinking on 
Sunday morning provided for if the public houses 
are closed; Is it drinking at home? — No; the 
public-houses arc supposed to be closed, but are 
really in full, but disguised action. 

2253. You mean to imply that the law is not 
carried out with regard to the closing of public- 
houses? — The law is not carried out with regard 
to the closing of public-houses. 

2254. Are not those cases of infraction re- 
ported to the police ? — I suppose so ; I know 
nothing of the manner in which the police dis- 
charge their duties, but I suppose they are. 

2255. You do not think that there is sufficient 
supervision at present? — There may be sufficient- 
supervision, but certainly it is not effective. 

2256. Mr. Stacpoole.] Could you suggest any 
means by which the authorities could carry out 
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Rev. Canon the regulations more fully? — I could not; any- 
UlcCabe. thing that I could suggest would be so very 

crude that I think it would not be worth enter- 

SMay iS68. taining; what has struck jne is, that I think 
before a house is licensed it should be reported 
upon by some competent person as being suitable 
for its purpose, because I know that in a great 
many of the cases some of the public-houses are 
so arranged that in case the police knoclc at the 
door, the proprietors have the means of allowing 
the people who are inside to pass out by the 
back door into another lane, so that bv the time 
the poliee come in, there is no means of finding 
out that there has been a consumption on the 
premises. 

2257. Arc you not aware that the licensing 
magistrates at the quarter sessions always in- 
quire whether a house is fit to be licensed before 
the license is granted to it?' — I am not aware of 
that, but I suppose so. That there should be 
no such means of egress, I think, would be 
a very important element of their fitness, because 
if a house is so constructed that w'hen the police 
ai-e knocking at the door the people can pass out 
into the street, that house is not lit to receive a 
license in that state. 

2258. Do you think that a house ought to 
be licensed unless it was properly built for the 
purposes of a ])ublic-housc ? — Certainly not, or 
unless it was properly reported upon by some 
competent person, so that if these people were in 
the public-house when the police came they 
should not be able to get out by a back way. 

2259. That a public-house, in fact, should 
not have aback door? — I mean a back door 
leading into a public road. It is only fair to 
say that there is a class of houses in Dublin for 
whom this legislation is perfectly unnecessary, 
but tlicre is another class for whom this legisla- 
tion is most necessary, and with respect to which 
all the precautions that can be taken should be 
taken. 

2260. Do you know whether the magistrates 
are in the habit of asking those questions that I 
have indicated?— No, I do not; it strikes me, if 
I might give an opinion with reference to beer 
houses, that so long as beer houses are left in 
their present condition, legislation is perfectly 
useless. 

2261. You draw a distinction between beer 
houses and public-houses? — Yes, as I understand 
the law, the beer-house keeper gets his license 
from the Excise ; no matter how often he is de- 
prived of the license, he has simply to go to the 
Excise and pay his 1 and gets it again. 

2262. You are of opinion that there should be 
some law that should prevent the Excise from 
using that power?-! think there should be a 
total change in the system of giving a license ; I 
believe that after three convictions the keeper of 
a public-house is liable to have his license with- 
drawn from him, and that that would be to him 
a very serious matter ; having probably paid a 
large sum on entering, but the beer-house keeper 
simply gets his license for 1 /., and merely has a 
cabin or a room, or whatever it may be, and he 
sells beer, and generally whisky ; they do sell 
whisky, as a matter of fact ; of course if they are 
caught selling whisky the penalty would be seid- 
ous, but if they are brought before the magis- 
trates for anything disorderly, and lose their 
license, they can go to the Excise and get their 
liuceses renewed. 

2263. You are of opinion that there should be 



some arrangement by which they should not have 
the power of going to the Excise for renewal ?— 
I should be exceedingly glad indeed if the beer- 
houses were discontinued. I have had a very 
large experience of them at Kingstown, and I 
think that tliey are the greatest curse that we 
have. 

2264. Mr. Miii-ph^.'] Fi-oin the evidence that 
you have given 1 gather that you appear to think 
that the hours during which public-houses should 
bo open should not be merclyrestricted to selliiA'' 
of spirits, but that the parties should be allowM 
to refresh themselves in the house ; that they 
should be allowed to consume what they bought 
on the premises ? — That is my opinion. 

2265. Consequently, if an Act was passed 
allowing the public-houses to sell spirits, but 
prohibiting them from consuming them on the 
premises, do you think it possible that such an 
Act could be worked ? — I think it would be quite 
useless. 

2266. Have you seen or read the proposed 
Bill which is under consideration? — I have not. 

2267. I will just draw your attention to the 
first proviso. 'I'he Bill enacts that spirits, wine, 
and beer may be sold between the hours of 2 
and 4 in tlie afternoon, and between 8 and 
9 in the evening of Sunday, but that they 
shall not be consumed on the premises ; do you 
think that that could be carried out? — It will be 
very difficult indeed to carry out that law, and 
if I might make a suggestion I would say, that 
instead of having two distinct openings I w'ould 
have but one opening, and simply let the pur- 
chasers either carry the drink away, or consume 
it tliere if they please. 

2268. Your decided opinion is simply this, 
that there should bo no restriction upon the con- 
sumption on the premises, and that a continuous 
period should be allowed for opening instead of an 
intermittent period ? — Quite so. 

2269. Now allow me to draw your attention 
to auotlier proviso in the Bill, which is in effect a 
clause allowing any party having an eating-house 
to soil as much spirits as he likes during the hours 
in which the eating house is open, if the party 
only comes in and buys a little something to eat ? 
— I should think that would defeat the object of 
the Bill altogether. The poor people could 
get all they wanted to eat up to seven o’clock. 

2270. Are you of opinion that the introduction 
of this clause would vender the Bill totally in- 
operative ? — I should say so ; you would be so 
far destroying the trade of the respectable pub- 
lican, and making those eating-house places wlierc 
they could simply carry on their illicit trade. 

2271. With reference to the prevention of 
abuses in public-houses, I think you gave it as 
your opinion, founded on two or three questions 
which you were asked, that proper supervision 
and respectable houses if they could be established, 
would be the best possible remedy for the abuses 
that do take place at present ? — 1 think so. 

2272. You have also stated, that in your opi- 

niou jniblic-houses should not be opened until 3 
o’clock in the Sunday afternoon ? — Yes. v 

2273. I take it for granted that your opiniAi 
is grounded on tlie practice which prevails in 
your district, that Divine services are not con- 
cluded until half-past 2 or 3 o’clock? — No, it 
goes on the supposition that our mass is over 
about 2 o'clock, and then when the people come 
out of the church they are open to the temptation 
that I have mentioned. 

2274. Supposing 
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2274. Supposing tliat in other districts of the 
country the services v.-ere over at 1. or before, 
would this reason that you have assigned for 
having public-houses opened at 3 o’clock in your 
district, where the services are over at 2, be equally 
applicable to having them open at 2 o’clock? — 
Unless you wish to encumber the Bill by sub- 
dividing the provisions of it, I think that by 
opening them all at 3 o’clock, you would form a 
good standard, 

2275. But supposing that in the majority of 
the cases all over the country, 1 o’clock is the 
usual hour of closing, and not 2 o’clock, would 
tliat not form a good argument for opening the 
public-houses at 2 o’clock? — I think that in the 
country districts, I should have very little hesita- 
tion in closing the houses altogether. 

2276. That is another bra,nch of the question 
altogether, could you give me a specific answer to 
the question? — Witli reference to the question of 
not opening them till 3 o’clock. I may say that 
I was a curate in Clontorf parish, to which there 
was a very large country district attached, and I 
know that the countrymen after coming from 
mass on Sundays would loiter a.bout the public- 
houses; the mass would be over about half-past 

1 o’clock, or a quarter to 2, and I have seen them 
going in there and sometimes coming out per- 
fectly drunk, whereas if the public-houses were 
closed for an hour they might pass then by, so 
that even in those cases where the morning de- 
votions would be over at 1 o’clock I should see 
no necessity of anticipating it by an hour earlier. 

2277. Arc you aware as a matter of fact, though 
not from your own personal knowledge, taking 
the couutiy districts throughout Ireland, whether 
the service is ever kept up until 2 o’clock as a 
rule ? — As a rule it is not, but it very frequently 
occurs that the service is not over until half- 
past 1. 

2278. In what districts would that be generally 
the case ? — In a great many of the suburban 
districts. 

2279. Round aboutDublin? — Yes, round about 
Dublin ; I cannot speak from personal knowledge 
of the country districts, except of those whci'c I 
have been myself ; and I knovA’ that where I was 
for 13 or 14 years, I never got any breakfast until 

2 o’clock on the Sunday, so that I was getting 
my breakfast about the time that some of my 
congregation would be preparing to got drunk. 

2280. Do you speak from personal experience 
and knowledge of the habits of the suburban dis- 
tricts of Dublin ? — Yes. 

2281. You assigned three o’clock as the hour 
of opening the public houses, on account of the 
sciwices not being over until about two ; but as- 
suming that the service was over at one in the ma- 
jority of places in the country at one o’clock, would 
not two be the proper hour for opening, upon the 
eame principle as you laid down in reference to 
three o’clock ? — Quite so ; the ground that I place 
that opinion upon is simply to give the people the 
opportunity of clearing out of the neighbom'- 
hood of the public-house. 

^2282. It is almost unnecessary to ask you this 
<^estion, having given your opinion that con- 
sumption should be allowed at whatever hour the 
houses are to be opened on Sundays; but as a matter 
of opinion grounded upon the iircvious evidence, 
supposing that an Act was passed, not allowing 
spirits to be consumed on the premises where they 
arc sold, would not that lead to a kind of illicit 
trade springing up, and a substitution of other 
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houses, for the purpose of tap-rooms? — I suppose 
that it would end in their purchasing spirits, and 
going next door to consume them. I thiuk it 
would be far better to let them go into a house 
that Avas honestly recognised for the sale of drink, 
and have no contraband sale at all, because the 
moment a man is ]n-ohibited from doing tliat which 
he thinks he has a riglit to do, he feels almost 
impelled to violate the law, and his doing sojiuts 
him into the position of a smuggler, which is cal- 
culated to destroy his moral character. 

2283. You stated that you thought that seven 
o’clock in the evening in summer, and five o’clock 
in the winter, Aiamld be in your judgment a pro- 
per hour at which to close the public-houses? — I 
am speaking from ny own knowledge of Dublin 
and its immediate A-iciuity ; I have had no experi- 
ence of otlier parts of the kingdom. 

2284. Your reason for that was grounded up- 
on this, that they ought to be closed in day light, 
because a great many people Avould get drunk in 
the dark who would not like to he seen stagger- 
ing home in the day light. Supposing you took 
day light as the rule, instead of fixing seven in the 
summer, and five in the winter, would tliat meet 
your view ? — The only reason why I would sug- 
gest opening them at all ivould be the reason of 
necessity, that is to say, if I thought it could be 
done safely, I would suggest the total closing on 
Sunday : -why I Suggest seven o’clock as the liour 
for closing is, that that will make ample provision 
for the persons avIio avouUI require refrcthiiient in 
that Avay ; an additional reason would be that 
they would not like to come out in the day aud 
be seen drunk. 

2285. You suggested the hour of seven as a 
kind of approximate hour? — Yes, exactly ; and if 
they Avished to enjoy a Avalk they could go and 
take it, and get home quietly at a reasonable 
hour, getting the refreshment tliey Avanted. 

2286. Have you considered the question of 
people going out from the city of Dublin, such 
as tradesmen, and their wives aud children, for a 
walk after their dinner ou a fine summer evening, 
aud coming back to Dublin aliout half-past eight 
or nine by day light; do you think it Avould be a 
hardsliip upon such persons if, after coming back 
to Dublin from a long Avalk, they found the public- 
houses closed, aud they themselves unable to get 
any refreshment? — I think it is not the liabit of 
the tradespeople to take their AviA-es aud families 
to the public-house. 

2287. But supposing he should Avant to go 
there himself ? — He Avould get hie refreshment on 
the road, and I think if he Avent home to his Avife 
and family he Avould be much safer than he Avould 
be if he Avent to the public-house. The reason 
Avliy I suggest this hour is, tliat if a man Aveut 
into the country he could get Avhat he Avanted 
there. My experience tells me that those Avho 
become drunkards are not the people Avho make 
a meal of it. It is the men Avho go again and 
again, two, three, or four times in tlie day, and 
ultimately get a passion for drinking. 

2288. Continuous tipplers? — Yes; so that if, 
for instance, a man Avas out in ray neighbourhood, 
haA'iiig Avalked there, he could get at once all that 
he Avould naturally Avant ; and I think tliat if a 
man Aveiit to bed Avithout getting anything after 
seven o’clock, be could not say that he Avas very 
mud) persecuted. 

2289. But the ordinary class of people, such as 
labourers aud members of the Avorkiiig class, as a 
rule in Ireland, do not drink Avith their meals? — 
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They do not drink with their meals, so far as my 
knowledge goes. 

2290. Supposing that it was the case that a 
large number of employers, small employers par- 
ticularly, did not pay tlieir wages until after nine 
o’clock on Saturday night, do you think that it 
would be a hardship to close the public-houses 
sooner than that? — I do not see any practical 
inconvenience that would arise from it. 

2291. The markets, as I believe you are aware, 
remain open until 11 or 12 on Saturday night? — 
I am aware of that, and I take it for granted that 
your Bill does not interfere with that which may 
be necessary for a family to lay by provision for 
the week, but I think if a man is merely going 
for drink after nine o’clock, it would serve him 
neither in body nor soul. 

2292. Are you aware that people go to the 
markets after nine or ten o’clock on the Saturday 
nights ? — I am aware of that. 

2293. Why is it that they go so late to market ? 
— It may be that they are not paid in time enough 
to go their earlier, or, as is frequently the case, 
that the wife has been hunting her husband about 
the town, and has succeeded in finding him out 
about 10 o’clock, and got out of him enough I 0 
keep body and soul together for the coming week. 

2294. Would you say that that was a general 
case? — I would not say that that was a general 
ease, but it is an instance of what occurs. 

2295. You would not lay that down as a rule, 
with regard to the people who go so late to the 
market as 10 or 11 o’clock at night? — No. 
Whether their going so late to the market is the 
result of their not being paid earlier or not I do 
not know. 

2296. What do you consider is the cause of 
their going to the market so late as that? — I do 
not know. The men generally go to the barbers’ 
shops, in order to get ready for the next day, and 
they make a little toilet in that way, which occu- 
pies time. 

2297. Witli reference to their going to barbers’ 
shops, have you ever heard that barbers’ shops are 
in active request ou Sunday mornings ? — As 
barbers’ shops? 

2298. Yes? — 1 have heard that they are. 

2299. Did it ever suggest itself to your mind, 
that they n'ere in use for any other purpose on 
Sunday mornings ? — I could not say that I had 
not heard so. 

2300. Do you not think that it is a very uatural 
tiling that persons who wished to resort to an 
illicit traffic would go to such a place for such a 
purpose? — Very likely ; a drunkard will stop at 
nothing to get drink. 

2301. I suppose you have no notion of the 
number of the labouring classes in Dublin? — I 
could not give you any answer of that sort except 
from an idea of the number of people that I have 
had to do with myself in Francis-street, which 
would be 32,000 or 33,000. 

2302. Those were the working classes? — They 
were generally. 

2303. Have you included amongst those, 
tracles])eople and labourers? — I have. 

2304. Have you any idea what proportion of 
those 33,000 are committed, in the course of the 
year, for clnmkenness?— I could not tell voii 
tliat. 

2305. I sup]>ose the proportion is not very 
great; not 10 per cent., is it? — It would be the 
merest guess that I could give, for I could not tell 
you exactly at all. We have to look after those 



men when they run to excess ; and the Commis- 
sioners, I should say, would not find the statistics 
which are before them very correct materials for 
them to judge of the extent of the drunkenness, 
because the police will not take up a man unless 
he is dreadfully drunk and giving annoyance, and 
has no person to take care of him ; a man may 
be very far gone, and yet carry himself smoothly 
enough, and the police will let him alone. 

2306. Major Gavin."] I think you stated that 
notwithstanding fJie closing of public-houses 
the Sunday, there was a good deal of drinking 
going on at the present moment? — There is. 

2307. Then I suppose that if we pass this Bill 
things -would still continue as they are now in that 
respect? — That is more than I can say ; whether 
more can be done in the way of restricting them 
or not, I do not know. 

2308. The law is against their being opened 
now up to a certain hour, and you say that up to 
that time there is more drunkenness than at any 
other time ? — It is a question for the executive to 
see whether they cau render more effective their 
control over them. 

2309. I suppose you are aware that the Roman 
Catholic Bishop in Tipperary has, by his own 
exertions, greatly put down drunkenness there? 
— That is so. 

2310. In the same way that has been done in 
Wexford, has it not ? — It has succeeded very well 
both in the archdioceses of Cashel and diocese of 
Wexford, but we could never succeed to that ex- 
tent in Dublin or in the neighbourhood; we have 
a floating population, but in the country-places the 
priest knows the people, andhc knew their fathers 
before them, and he knows all their connections 
and he can personally influence them in a way 
that we cannot. For instance, in Kingstown, 
people come from all the four points of the com- 
pass; they are moving about continually, and so 
we could not exercise the same influence over 
them as the clergy in the country could. 

2311. But, of course, there is no doubt that 
you do endeavour to do what can be done ? — 
Everything is done that can be done, but when a 
man gets a passion for drink, and when he has the 
facility for gratifying that passion, though his 
resolutions may be strong, he yields to temptation 
ultimately. 

2312. Do you suppose that those persons who 

surround the public-houses on Sunday evenings, 
as you have stated, belong to your own flock ? — 
Some of them do; but a great man-v of them do 
not. • 

2313. Have yon ever tried the extreme measure 
of giving their names ? — In the neighbourhood 
of Dublin, we should consider that a very ex- 
treme measure; they might give our names to 
the Attorney General for prosecution, and that 
miglit be very inconvenient. 

2314. Mr. i\lon.^ell.] You have stated that you 
arc now parish priest of Kingstown, having been 
foi-merly connected with the parish of Francis- 
street in Dublin ? — Yes, that is so. 

2315. Sui>posing that the enactments of this 
Bill were, so far as regards towns at all events, 
having municipal bodies or Town Commissioned, 
to bo permissive, do you consider, beginning first 
with Kingstown, that a body elected by so large 
a constituency as the Town Commissioners, would 
adopt the Bill or would i-eject it, supposing they 
had the choice ?— I think that if it were made 
permissive, it would not be brought into action. 

2316. I am speaking of the Commissioners who 

would 
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would be elected subseq^uent to the Act coming 
into operation ; do you consider that under those 
circumstances the Act would not be adopted? — I 
give it as my opinion that the Act would never be 
brought into force ; and that follows from this, that 
the men who sell spirits arc, generally speaking, 
very influential men, and the candidate for cmc 
or municipal honours would certainly look about 
him twice before he would give offence to men 
who might put a serious stumbling block in his 
i'js’ay, and who probably might be a competitor for 
i seat at the Town Commissioners’ Board, and it 
would be thrown upon him an odious duty. People 
in small towns do not like to be called upon to do 
an ungracious thing to a neighbour. 

2317. "Would you give the same answer as 
regards Francis-street ? — I would. 

2318. Does not that show that public opinion 
cannot be very strong in favour of such a mea- 
sure as this, when it cannot prevail against those 
personal considerations? — I do not think that 
those objections would exactly stand ; the num- 
ber of people in tliat trade is very large, and a 
very large number of them ai-e exceedingly in- 
telligent, and many of them arc well-educated 
men ; whether they are opposed to the Bill or 
not I do not know, but if they were opposed to 
the Sunday closing entirely, and if a man came to 
canvass them, they would say, “ I will give you 
iny vote provided you will set your face against 
carrying this Bill into action ; if not, I will use 
my influence against you I know that it would 
simply be creating difficulties in the way of a 
candidate for the commissionership of a town, or 
for civic honours, and I think they would be 



very thankful to you for not putting them in the 
way of such opposition. 

2319. Mr. O’NeiN.] You stated that the re- 
spectable publicans were generally in favour of 
closing on Sunday? — I speak from facts that 1 
have been told of, and from my own knowledge 
with regard to many of them, for I am quite sure 
that they would be very glad to do auythino- 
that would contribute to public morality, aii3 
that a very great many of them would close alto- 
gether if their next door neighbour did not open 
on Sundays, and so take their custom from 
them. 

2320. Do j'ou not think that that which you 
have just stated would a little mitigate against 
what you previously slated with reference to the 
difficulty of carrying out the Act if it were made 
permissive? — It would if the whole trade were 
composed of men of the character of which I 
have been speaking, but i am sorry to say that 
the trade is not composed exclusively of one 
class ; there arc many who would be unwilling to 
close, and would simply give any opposition that 
they could to those who would make a permis- 
sive law a law of obligation. Men do not like 
to be called upon to enact that which appears to 
be an ungracious thing to their neighbours, which 
such a measure would be to many. 

2321. Mr. Murp/iy.] I take for granted that 
your opinion is that whatever rule of restriction, 
if any, was enacted with regard to public -houses, 
the same rule should be enacted with regard to all 
houses of that class? — Yes; if you make any 
exception in the rule you would simply be inten- 
sifying the evil that exists. 



Dr. James O’Shaugxessy, called in; and Examined. 



2322. C/iairman.] You are a Sm’geon at Lime- 
rick, arc you not ? — Yes, I am. 

2323. And you are also a magistrate, I believe ? 
—Yes. 

2324. How long have you been resident in 
Limerick ? — For about 30 yeans. 

2325. You are well acquainted with the po- 
pulation, are you not? — Yes, I am. 

2326. Have yon considered the question in- 
volved in this Bill, of further restrictions on the 
sale of intoxicating drinks on the Sunday ? — Yes, 
I have. 

2327. Have you formed any definite opinions 
upon that subject? — I have. 

2328. May I ask you what they are; do you 
consider that it will be desirable totally to pro- 
hibit the sale of drink on Sunday or not ? — I do. 

2329. Do you also consider that it would be 
practicable ? — I do. 

2330. "Would you be so kind as to give the 
Committee your reasons for thinking, in the first 
place, that it would be desirable to take each 
case separately ? — Do you refer solcy to the city 
or generally to tlic country around, with which 
I have a large acquaintance. 

2331. To Ireland altogether, but of course I 
^fer chiefly to your own locality, as being the 
oistrict with which you are best acquainted ? — If 
you will allow me to take the counties around 
where I have a large professional as well as visit- 
nig acquaintance, I will give you my opinion 
professionally, and also as a magistrate, that it 
would be desirable as well as beneficial to pre- 
vent altogether the sale of spirits on that day. 

2332. Would you intend that also to apply to 



the city of Limerick? — Yes; it would perhaps 
be difficult to carry it out without additional 
powers, and perhaps without an increase of public 
e.xpenditure, but 1 think it could be carried out, 
and I think it would be exceedingly beneficial to 
the condition of Limerick that it should be carried 
out. 

2333. Why did you say that it would be very 
beneficial? — Because the present system is pro- 
ductive, to my certain knowledge, of very bad con- 
sequences to the public. 

2334. What are those consequences ; is drun- 
kenness very prevalent in Limerick ? — I did not 
mean to say so, but so far there is a good deal of 
drunkenness, and I think that the great portion 
of that drunkenness results from Sunday drink- 
ilig. 

2335. Do not you think the people in the city 
(to take that separately from the country^ would 
feel it a hardship and an inconvenience if there 

, were no place open wliere they could get any re- 
freshment on a Sunday? — I do not think they 
would ; I think it might be an inconvenience, but 
I think the great benefit arising from the closing 
would more than counterbalance that. 

2336. Do you think that the public in general 
would be in favour of total closing on Sunday ? — 
I think, as a rule, they would. 

2337. What further expense do you consider 
would be required to be incurred in order to 
make the law effective? — I presume that there 
would be perhaps a greater number of consta- 
bulary required in whose hands the case would 
rest. 

2338. Are you of opinion that it would be ne- 

b* ccssary, 



Rl‘t. Canon 
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Dr. J. cessary, in the city of Limerick for instance, to 
O'Shaugmssy. maintain an increased force all the yearthrongh to 

maintain the law? — I think so, partly. 

5 May 1868. 2339. Do you think that a change in the law 

would be necessary to give greater power to the 
magi.strates ? — I think the magistrates have power 
enough. 

2340. Do the people in the city of Limerick 
go out into the country to any great extent ? — Not 
to any extent ; they do to the neighbourhood of 
Castlcconncl, occasionally, but not to any great 
extent. 

2341. Mr. Monsell.'] I understood you to state 
thatyou considered that public opinion would be in 
favour of the total prohibition of the sale of spirits 
on Sunday? — 1 think so. 

2342. Suppose the Bill were altered so as 
merely to make it a permissive Bill, do you eon- 
sider that the Corporation of Limerick would 
adopt the provisions of the Bill ? — Yes, I do. 

2343. And that those who elect them, the bur- 
gesses, would sustain them in that ? — I do. 

2344. Idas there been any diminution of drun- 
kenness lately in Limerick ? — Yes, there has. 

2345. Would you mention to the Committee 
the circumstances under Avhlch that diminution 
has taken place? — Taking the last three months 
as compared with the three months before, that 
is, the month of January, February, and March, 
the number of cases that have come before the 
magistrates is very nearly half those for the three 
mouths before that; that is, for October, Novem- 
ber, and December. 

234G. And what has caused that diminution? 
— The cause to which it is attributed is entirely 
the fact that a mission was held by the Bedemp- 
torist Fathei-s, in Limerick, and that has produced 
a wonderful moral change, not alone as regards 
drinking, but as regards pure and moral effects 
upon families. I could mention many instances 
in which families have been restored to happiness 
and comfort which were in misery before that, 
and that drunkards have been known to go about 
and endeavour to enlist as many as they could of 
their former associates to return to temperance. 

2347. lias there not been some society formed 
in Limerick with reference to taking certain steps 
against the 02>eniug of public-houses ou Sunday? 
—Yes, 

2348. Will you mention to the Committee 
what the rules of that society were ? — I do not 
exactly know what tlie rules were ; I know, as I 
said before, that the number of cases before the 
magistrates for the last three months, is about 
half what it was for the three months before. 

2349. Before that time, I think, the cases of 
drunkenness in Limerick on Saturdays and 
Sundays, ^v•ere very much more numerous than on 
other days? — Tlie proportion was very nearly 
tlirec to one on Monday mornings as compared 
with any other day in the week. 

2350. What is the proportion now? — The 
same proportion, hut the numbers are less. 

2351. Was not there an attempt made to form 
a voluntary agreeraeut among publicans in Lime- 
rick, against selling sjhrits on Sunday? — Yes, 
there was. 

2352. And did not by far the greater number 
of the publicans agree to enter into those obli- 
gations? — I am not aware that there Avas an ex- 
ception. 

2353. Do you know why it was not earned 
out ? — An infringement took place, we will say, 
in a certain locality. 



2354. It was absolutely tried ? — It was tried, 
and with benefit. 

2355. The engagement was made, and was 
afterwards broken by certain parties? — It was; 
and an appeal was made to the Homan Catholic 
clergy by the parties who were suftering from the 
effects of the engagement being so bi'oken, and 
they said that of course they must release them 
from the restriction, and things returned to their 
old state ; but I am ha]>py to say that a very 
large proportion of the grocers, about 80 respect- 
able grocers in Limerick, though they have the 
power of opening, do not open at all ; even those 
who have spirit licenses as well as grocery licenses 
do not open on Sundays. 

2356. How long did the whole body of publi- 
cans preserve those obligations? — Not more tlian 
a month. 

2357. Was thci-e any inconvenience suffered 
by any class in Limerick during that period to 
your knowledge ? — I should say, as far as 1 could 
see from my extensive intercourse v\ith the poor, 
and I have very large reasons for mixing with 
them, both professionally and otherwise, very 
much the contrary, inasmuch as while the beer- 
houses were less frequented, the wives and children 
were less neglected ; and I could never hear that 
there was any inconvenience arising from it. 

2358. You heard no complaints ? — I heard no 
complaints at all. 

2cs59. It was not ou account of any public 
opinion expressed by meeting, or in any other 
way, that the agreement was broken through ? — 
Not by any means. 

2360. Did you, on the other hand, hear a 
strong approval expressed of the course that had 
been taken? — I do not remember that I heard 
it much spoken of, except amongst those people 
who were the victims of it before ; that is to say, 
the wives and families of the drunkards. 

2361. Did you hear upon their part great satis- 
faction expressed? — Yes. 

2362. With regard to country people coming 
into Limerick ou Sunday, did you hear com- 
plaints upon their part that they were not able to 
get refreshment? — No, I never heard them com- 
j>lain. I may mention that I do not think the 
closing was universal; there may have been beer- 
shops and other places open where perhaps drink 
was got, and my not hearing of it would not be 
absolute proof in favour of it, inasmuch as there 
may have been some houses where they could 
have get it. 

2363. Do you mean by that illicit houses ? — 
No; I mean that as it was only an ordinary 
ecclesiastical order, perhaps the closing was not 
so generally observed as it would have been 
under legal order, and perhaps there were some 
houses open in which accommodation could have 
been got. 

2364. Are you quite right in saying that it 
was an ecclesiastical order; was not it an a^^ree- 
ment made perfectly voluntarily ? — I think it 
originated just as much with the clergy. 

2365. Did it not originate just as much with 
the Protestant clergy as with the Homan Catlu^ic 
clergy ? — I never heard of the Protestant clergy 
moving in it ; it only readied me that the Homan 
Catholic clergy went and had the names of the 
different parties taken down who were to close. 

I never heard that the Protestant clergymen took 
any part in tlie movement. 

2366. When you .speak of the public opinion 
of Limerick, of course the vast majority of the 

people 
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people arc Roman Catliolics; but the Protestants 
would be as anxious about this prohibition as the 
Roman Catho.ics are ? — Yes; I believe they are 
very anxious indeed, quite as anxious as 
the Roman Catholics ; but the Protestant 
clergyman’s congregation is generally of that 
class that they do not require to have a restric- 
tion with regard to drink, but it is not so with 
the Roman Catholics. 

2367. Speaking as a professional man and a 
ihagistrate, should you say that a large propor- 
tion of crime in Limerick may be laid to the 
account, of drink? — I should say nine-tenths of 
the crime not only in Limerick, but also in Ire- 
land, and not only general but agrarian, that now 
takes place, is the result of drink. 

2368. Mr. O’Ndll.'] With reference to that 
voluntary aiTaugement for closing on Sundays, 
did the Protestant publicans agree to it as well as 
the Roman Catholic publiean.s ? — 1 think that 
there is but one Protestant publican in Limerick, 
and he is one of the most temperate and temper- 
ance loving men in the whole city. 

2369. With regard to the mission of the R_e- 
demptiouist Fathers having been so successful in 
Limerick, do you know whether there is any other 
large town in the south of Ireland that has been 
maldng similar exertions ? — I am not aware of 
any, except in those dioceses which you are aware 
of already, Cashel and Fearns. 

2370. I was speaking of large towns? — No, I 
have not heard of any. I may say that it would 
be very hopeless and useless to do so in large 
towns like Lublin ; I think it would be almost 
futile. Limerick is not sufficiently large to have 
a difficulty in carrying it out. 

2371. You think Limerick is the largest town 
in which it could be carried out ? — I think it is 
about the largest town in Ireland where it could 
be carried out successfully. 1 think it could not 
be so well carried out in Cork, or Dublin, or 
Belfast. 

2372. Mr. Staepoole.'] Would you make any 
alteration in the system of licensing ; would you 
takeaway from the excise the power of licensing? 
— I think so ; that is the most important course ; 
everything depends upon the character of the 
party who gets the license. In the inquiry before 
the magistrates we require to be exceedingly 
particular, and were it not for the assistance 
which we get from the coiistabulaiy, by their 
inspecting houses and their mechanioal contriv- 
ances, we should never be able to carry out the 
law. There is, of course, a great deal of super- 
vision in that way, which has led to a great deal 
of discussion on the bench, and our chairman, as 
well as our magistrates, take great interest 
in it, 

2373. Is it the fact that if a publican miscon- 
ducts himself, he merely has to go to the excise 
to get another license? — No, that refers to the 
beer-houses, but it does not refer to the licenses 
of grocers or spirit dealers. 

2374. Do not those people who are merely 
allowed to sell beer sometimes infringe the law ? 
I— Not sometimes, but I believe they always do, 
and I believe it is the most destructive thing 
that can possibly be, and does more harm than 
anything else. 

2375. You would put them under the same 
law as everybody else? — I would. 

2376. Islt.Murphj.'] Am I correct in assuming 
that the opinion which you have given has ex- 
clusively relation to total closing ? — Yes. 

0.55. 



2377. And that it would he highly desirable? 
—Yes. 

2378- Having the object iu view of preventing 
as much as possible excess in Limerick? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2379. You are aware that the object of this 
Bill is to allow spirits to be sold during certain 
specified hours, but not to be consumed on the 
premises ? — I am. 

2380. Do you think it would be jn-acticable to 
carry out such a measure as that? — I thinlc tliat 
it would be perfectly Utopian and pcri'ectly fool- 
ish to expect it. The moment a man goes in to 
purchase whisky, lie may consume it, and the 
owner of tlie show cannot prevent him from doing 
so. I have had the opinion of some in the trade 
upon that point, and they are perfectly hopeless 
about it. 

2381. Is it your opinion that if the .authorities 
attempted to enforce the proposed regulations in 
this Bill, iu this respect, they would be able to 
do so? — I do not think so. I think it would be 
out of their reach. I do not think that all the 
powers in England would be able to do it. 

2382. Do you think that wliat is proposed 
in this Bill would be totally inoperative ? — 
Exactly. 

2383. Are you equally of opinion that any 
restriction to be imposed iqion public-houses, that 
is to say, houses kept by licensed vintners, should 
be applied to every house which sells fermented 
or alcoholic liquors? — Yes. 

2384. No matter under what name the estab- 
lishment may he kept? — Yes. 

2385. Have you any idea what the jn’Oiwrtion 
of what I may call the drinking population of 
Limerick is to the gross population ? — No, I have 
not. 

2386. It Is almost unnecessary to ask you, 
after what was said about the good eftect pro- 
duced by the Redemptorist Fathers, whether, iu 
your opinion, an Act of Rarliament could do what 
tliev have clone ? — I do not think it could. 

2387. That, in fact, any legislative enactment 
for the purpose of repressing drunkenness would 
be of no use unless it were supported by the 
moral opinion of the people themselves? — No; 
none whatever. 

2388. Major Gavin.'] I think you stated, in 
answer to Mr. Monsell, that you thought total 
closing on Sundays Avould he the best system.’' — 
That is my opinion. 

2339. Do you not think that that class of people, 
seeing that in Limerick the gentry have a club- 
house to go into, and reading rooms, and billiard 
tables, where they can get refreshments, there 
would be a jealousy among the lower classes if 
they found that the class above them had privileges 
that they could not enjoy themselves ? — I do not 
think so ; I do not thiiik that the poorer classes 
of Limerick would feel that there was class legis- 
lation, if wc may call it so, because the members 
of the Limerick Club were allowed 1o enjoy 
themselves; I do not think that they would have 
the least feeling about it. 

2390. But 1 do not restrict myself to the Lim- 
erick Club-house ? — I do not think that anybody 
would feel tliat. 

2391. I do not mean the lower class altogether, 
but there arc clerks and tradespeople, who have 
made their money during the week, and who like 
to display, perhaps, a little hospitality on the 
Sunday, and to have a place to go into where they 
can liave a little conversation, without getting 

P 2 drunk ; 



Dr. .7. 

O'Skaugnessy. 
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Dr.J. ilnmk; you know it is the custom of Irish people those people in their poTerty ?— Tes, we have 
CfSUusna,}, not to drink in their own house ?— My answer is, been. ‘ ^ re., weuaie 

sMay.868. raff to*® ,?4t'2. Do you not go about from house to house 

Bill on the grounds you mention. visiting? — Only when applications are sent in hv 



that i do not think there is any objection to the 2402. Do you not go about from house to house 
• Bill on the grounds you mention. visiting?— Only when applications are sent in by 

2392. That no jealous feeling would exist when parties who are in poverty, then we visit them 
the poorer class saw those above them enjoying after that. 

themselves, when they could not do so ?— The 2"i03. But you do not do it without knowino- 

great bulk of the people would feel that the their circumstances ?— No. ° 

advantages to society were so great; and they . 2404. Lord Claud Hamilton.'] In pavina- those 
would also feel that they had the opportunity on visits where you are so invited, you say you fre- 
Saturday evening of purchasing as much as they quently trace the downfall of those persons t(^ 



might require for their comfort and sociability, 
and of enjoying it at their own houses with their 
families. 



habits of intoxication ? — Yes. 

2405. That has been your experience? — Yes, 



2393. But it is not the custom at present for 2406. You are of opinion that the temptations 

people to do that? — I think it would be done, which are now open to the public under the pre- 

It would be one of the benefits arising from this sent state of the law, would be very much dimi- 

law, if the houses were closed on Saturday night uished by a change somewhat like that which is 

at nine or ten o’clock. I think it would be neces- proposed by this Bill ? — I am. 

sary to give them up to ten o’clock in the City, 24i^)7. And, in entertaining that opinion, you 
but not later. I think that they then would begin speaking for yourself, and those with whom 
to feci that instead of just getting their glass at jow have been acting? — Yes, I am. 
the public-house, they would get on the Saturday _ 2408. Major Gavin.~\ You stated, I think, that 
as much beer and spirits as they would require on it would require a greater force of police, if this 
Sunday, and use it with their families ; because were passed, to carry it out? — I did. 

any other drinking beyond that arises from the 2409. Supposing that in Limerick, as was the 
impulse of the moment. A man meets another, case in Tipperary and Wexford, the clergy of 
and asks him to drink, and then there is drunken- both sides joined and exerted themselves to stop 
ness as a frequent result. this drinking on Sundays, and watched or did 

2394. Could ;you inform the Committee what what they could to prevent these houses being 

time generally in Limerick the employers pay opened, do you not think that that would be 
their workmen on Saturday ? — A good many of sufficient?— No_; not in a place so large as Llme- 
the employers in Limerick pay on Friday. rick. I think it would he in very small towns 

2.395. Are tliore any employers who pay as '"“I 

latoiia eight or nine o'eloek on Saturday I f’®®“’®® l®'‘®7® ‘ '® “‘7 to b® the 

Xi.:_ 1. . . .e ., „ ^ lars-est Cltv in Tvfi nnr] w iftrf. It PAii kl 



think there ai-e many of the small shopkeepers, 
wlio pay late on Saturday. 

2396. As late as eight or nine o’clock? — Yes ; 



largest city in Ireland where it could he carried 
out, I think it would require a good deal of addi- 
tional aid, for the constabulaiy already have a 



/is late as eight or nine o clock? — Yes: i .. /• i x uavc a 

the very class that Mr. Murphy spoke of, tlio ™'g® ““oiint of duty to disoharge m Luncriok ; 
shoomakers, pay late, not bccauso of any umvil- 1, ^ ®»®“gh to do as It is, without 



shoomakers, pay late, not bccitso of any nnwil- qmto enough to do as It is 

lingncss to pay earlier, hut because they have the * oaTn ‘'■®”' „ 

men coming in from their work . ^ .^.®^ stated that it was the habit of people 

2397. -Would you not boon advocate forhavim- t® go out to Castleconuel, and other 

the publio-housoselosod early ou Saturday ?_1 '‘'oTiVy^r i 

think that it is most destructive to have them ^ not tliink that those people 

closed so late as II o’clock; I think 10 o’clock is t®®' “■“7®.! 'f ‘l'«.T coiild not get any 



the last mome^rarp^HiXnses sLnM ho |;®ff-®"t?-I think they^ 
allowed to ho open, and I have taken the opinion “ ‘ ‘ ‘‘ ‘} tottok general 

of a largo number of the pnblloans of Limerick T ’ t ““”°5’™®f, masranch as great collateral 
on the subject. benefits would arise to society. 

2398. Could yon say what would bo the fed- “mi t” “P”®” totd dosing 

ings of the spirit grocers themselves ?-They ofP"Wto-honscs on Sunday would be a benefit to 
would be in favour of rostrletion on Saturday ® f ‘he great body of the 

0,00 avd.l ■ r r.i . , . P“““® "'®““ “O* okjeot to it?— That is my 

2399. And also m favour of the total closing on opinion. ^ 

Sunday?— Yes, as a class they would; there may 2413. Lord Claud Hamilton:] Is not a great 
he e.recptions, but I think the majority, and more portion of the laborious duty imposed upon the 
than the majority, the great bulk of them, would police now owing to drunkon^ss ?— A portion of 
Oe m laVOUr ox it. :*• Ic 17 'nl’ -nnf n rn'Oeif rvA>*fn/nTi 



^ 2400. _ You are, as we know, a member of the 



it is, hut not a great portion. 

2414. I was going to suggest that if the closing 



Ox- X 17 - X -1 T-. , 7 , . — 7 " '-'-—aov.x vx biit, .ikti-i. 1 w uB guiHg xo suggcsc timt II tiic closiuff 
Saint Vincent do I mil Society, and therefore, as of the public-houses did give a great increase of 
such, go about visitmg a great deal among the labour at one end of their duties in respect of 
pool ; do you suppose that much poverty is pro- supervision, would they not have a less amount 
(hicodm Limerick by a great deal of d of labour at the other end in respectof the fewer 

paitot the working man ?— After an experience cases of drunkenness they would have to deal 
ot many years, my opinion is tliat a great many with?— I think for some time it would required 
cases of extreme poverty, particularly amongst the great vigour upon the part of the constables to 
tradespeople, not_ amongst the labouring classes, prevent the infringement of the law ; it is broken 
have arisen f rom intemperance, I do not mean to very much as it is, and I think for some time 
include the lahoiuing man, because I regret to there would be so much infringement of the law 
say_ at present they have other causes of poverty there, that the police would liave much difficulty 
besides that in endeavouring to prevent it. ^ 

c/Ja. 2415. Wouldit be infringed by the establish- 

baint \ inccut de Paul are called upon to assist ment of shebeen houses, or are you of opinion 

that 
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that licensed liouses would break the law ? — ■ 
I think that both cases would arise. 

2416. You do not think that the licensed houses 
would assist the police ? — I dare say some of them 
would as much as they could. 

2417. You do not think the police labour would 
be excessive, I suppose ? — Yes; I think it would, 
the banks have been closing earlier, and the effects 
of that have been that the rush of business on the 
bank clerks has been excessive, because so many 
pehple came all at once, and perhaps it might be 
so under this Bill ; but that will find its level in 
the course of time. 

2418. M.X. Murphy.'] Have you any idea with 
respect to the committals on Monday morning; 
how many of them arise from Sunday morning 
drinking, and how many from Saturday night 
drinking? — Yes I have; but that would not 
always be a fair test, because the stipendiary 



magistrate in some instances, I myself in some 
cases, would attend at the police court on the Sun- 
days, and if there be a case in which there is no 
bad conduct, we try the case then. 

2419. My question is this; you stated that the 
Monday morning committals, that is, the cases 
brought up on Monday morning for adjudging 
are greater than on any other morning in the 
week ; have you turned your attention, or are 
you capable of telling the Committee what pro- 
portion of those cases, which are adjudicated 
upon on Monday morning, arise from offences 
committed on the Sunday night, and how many 
from offences committed on the Saturday night? 
— I think they would be about equal. 

2420. You think that there are no more upon 
Sunday than upon Saturday ? — I tliink Satui-- 
day quite comes up to Sunday, that is my 
general opinion. 



John Lewis O’Ferrall, Esq., called in: and Examined. 



2421. Chairman.] What office do you hold? 
— I am the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police 
in Dublin. 

2422. I think when this Bill was introduced to 
the House of Commons last year, your attention 
was called to it by Lord Mayo, and you were 
requested to i-eport upon it ? — I was. 

2423. Will you read that report to the Com- 
mittee ? — The first part of this report has refer- 
ence to the spirit grocers, and those peculiar 
licences independent of publican’s licences, and 
which do not immediately refer to this question. 
Then the report goes on; “With regard to the 
Bill now before Parliament for reducing the 
hours during which public-houses may keep 
open on Sunday, the Commissioners fear that the 
measure, as now framed, would not be successful 
in effecting the object it has in view. It proposes 
to limit Sunday trading to two periods ; namely, 
the first from one to half-past two in the day ; 
and the second from eight to nine in the evening, 
and in both instances to sale only, expressly pro- 
hibiting consumption on the vintner’s premises. 
This would be practically closing public-houses 
altogether on Sunday; and were it possible to 
accomplish so laudable an object with the concur- 
rence of a fully de^'cloped public opinion, and 
with a due regard to the interests involved, the 
measure would be a most desirable one ; but 
there are many circumstances touching tlie ques- 
tion, and entitled to consideration, which do not 
appear on the surface. In the first place, the 
question of revenue arises, for if the trading 
hours of the publican be reduced on Sunday from 
nine hours in duration, as at present, to two and 
a half, and for sale only, the income of the pub- 
lican must be largely reduced by this short time, 
as well as by the loss of the sale of the more 
costly warm drinks, which could only be con- 
sumed on his premises, such as those made with 
whiskey, wine, &c. &c. The value of his license 
becomes accordingly deteriorated, and he would 
natjirally seek reduction from the excise, the 
privileges and advantages of his licence being no 
longer what they had been. So far for the ques- 
tion of revenue, which, however, in the interests 
of sobriety and good order, though not without 
difficulty, is not incapable of adjustment. But 
then comes the question, how far the interests of 
public morality would be advanced by this total 
closing through the operation of the proposed 



Bill. Would no other places for drinking bo 
surreptitiously called into existence. The drink- 
ing at all hours, now so openly carried on in 
many spirit-grocers’ shops, and in most of the 
beer-houses, in direct violation of the conditions 
of their licenses, is proof how reckless people 
seeking drink usually ai-e, and that tliere will not 
be wanting persons in total disregard of the law 
always ready to minister to this craving. The 
public-houses in Dublin are for the most part 
well conducted, the laws regulating them are 
sufficiently stringent; but were they to be 
superseded on Sunday by a number of un- 
licensed and irresponsible drinking places, as 
there is too much reason to fear would be the 
case, the evil of Sunday traffic, instead of being 
lessened, would be aggravated. There might be 
the show of good order for a time, but the Com- 
missioners fear it would be only in appearance, 
and would not be lasting. The publican himself 
would not be slow to perceive this illicit traffic, 
and many, it is feared, would consider themselves 
justified in violating the law, permitting con- 
sumption during prohibited hours, and having 
recourse to many stratagems for the purjiose. 
Indeed the Bill would appear, though not so in- 
tended, to encourage something of this kind by 
the provision (clause 2, sec. 1) to enable eating- 
house keepers and confectionere to sell spirituous 
liquors for consumption on the premises during 
tire entire time that public-houses may now by 
law keep open for business on Sunday, but would 
be shut under tlie Bill, rdiich, in effect, would be 
securing a monopoly to two classes of traders to 
the exclusion of the legitimate vintner, wlio, in 
order to protect his livelihood, has this strong 
interest in keeping within the law ; but should this 
BUI become law, the Sunday traffic would pass 
(as already remarked) into the hands of a diffe- 
rent, and as a rule, an inferior class; eating- 
houses would multiply almost indefinitely, and 
would in all probability become as great an abuse 
as beer-houses now are. These observations, it 
will be understood, apply only to the metropolis. 
How far the Bill might be desirable in the pro- 
vinces the Inspector (general of Constabulary will 
be able to say. As bearing on its application to 
country districts; it is understood that in the- 
County of Tipperary, and in some other districts,, 
public-houses are now closed altogether on Sun- 
day. But this desirable effect has been accom- 
3 plisheda 



Dr. J . 

O’ Skaugnessy. 
5 May 1858. 



J. L. 
O'Ferrall, 
Esq. 
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J. t. pHshed, not through legal enactment hut volun- 
O’FerraU, tarily, and is therefore likely to be durable as 
Esq. resting upon the concurrence of the people and 

the conviction of the publicans themselves of 

5 May 1868, its advisability and propriety. It is, however, 
doubtful whether, if this Bill were passed, this 
concurrence and conviction would be found 
in the Dublin Metropolitan Police District. 
Prom what has been urged it will be inferred 
that the Commissioners are in favour of the 
voluntary system, under present circumstances; 
and they are so, as will be apparent from what 
has been advanced ; and because their experience 
does not enable them to say that the subject is 
sufficiently )-ipe for such legislation as the Bill 
contemplates, or, in other words, that tlie classes 
who support public-houses, are convinced of the 
necessity of tlie jiroposcd restrictions. What 
course then would he advisahlc to follow? The 
Commissioners would suggest that the object in 
view should be accomplished in a more gradual 
way through tlie medium of the municipal 
council, who, as the direct representatives of all 
classes of citizens, could move more effectually in 
the matter, and, through them, public opinion 
could be matured and brought to bear upon the 
question. The Bill then might invest the borough 
council with power to move the Lord Lieutenant 
in Council to sanction such limitation of the hours 
of Sunday trading as they might suggest, or total 
closing on that day. Brought about in this way, 
his Excellency’s sanction would appear in the 
light of a recognition of the popular voice, and of 
giving force and validity to the views of the 
citizens generally. In the rural portions of the 
police district the same course might be adopted 
by the town commissioners, or grand jury, where 
the former do not exist. The Commissioners are 
fully alive to the importance of the subject. No 
country has suffered more from its drinking 
habits. The public-house has always, unfortu- 
nately, been immediately or indirectly identified 
witli crime, whether political or agrarian. It has 
also been invariably the favourite rendezvous of 
all organizations, legitimate or otherwise ; but, 
at the same time, tJie true remedy, the Com- 
missioners submit, is to be found, not so 
much in repressive legislation, as in the moi-al 
conviction of the masses, of the evil and of 
the disastrous consequences which flow from it. 
Voluntary philanthropic efforts can best accom- 
plish this. It is right to mention, in a candid 
examination of the subject, that the fair trader, 
the licensed publican, has been at a disadvantage. 
His legitimate business, winch tlie law fully 
recognises, has been unduly trenched upon by 
the unscrupulous beer-house dealer and spirit 
grocer, who have been brought into exist- 
ence for revenue purposes -without reference 
to otiior consequences. The amendment of the 
law with respect to the two latter, referred to in 
the former part of this report, will remove this 
disadvantage, and the question of restricting Sun- 
day business by the regular vintner will then be 
deprived of some of the difficulties which now 
beset it. Indeed, any alteration of the law, so 
far as Dublin is concerned, in the direction indi- 
cated by the Bill, pending the correction of the 
abuses now peculiar to becr-honses, &c., would 
be premature, and would, as already pointed out, 
fail, in the opinion of the Commissioners, at pre- 
sent to effect the commendable object which 
prompted the measure. There is another way in 
which the subject might be approached, and that 



is by the issue of a special license by the Inland 
Kevemie, providing for the omission of Sunday, 
and limiting trading to week-days only. T^e 
license, of course, should be at a reduced rate. 
Slauy publicans, when the competition of beer- 
houses ceases, would probably avail themselves 
of it. 1 1 would prepare the way for more restric- 
tive legislation subsequently.” There are 73 
public-houses that do not open on Sunday now. 

2424. It is mentioned in that report that the 
question of the revenue would have to be coi^ 
sidered, and that if public-houses -were closed 
upon Sunday, as the value of their licence would 
he thereby diminished, they would pi-obably seek, 
with some amount of justice, as appears to be in- 
ferred, a reduction iu the rate of licence ; can you 
say what is the price of a publican’s licence at 
present ? — I think it varies according to the value 
of tlie house ; it is so much on the value of the 
house. 

2425. About what is it ? — I should say on the 
average somewhere about 10 guineas. The amount 
varies from 2 1. 4s. Id. under 10/. value, to 
11/. Os. 6</. on 50 /. value or upwards. 

2426. It has been mentioned by the president 
of the Licensed Vintner’s Society, that publicans 
pay enormous sums for the goodwill of a house 
which has a license, and that is part of the capi- 
tal they have invested. If a man has invested 
10/. for his license, and 50/. or 100/. for his 
house, surely the fact of shutting him upon one day 
out of seven would have a very small effect upon 
the value of his licence? — He would have so far 
a claim ; he would have more than a seventh of 
his business reduced, Sunday being the best day 
for business in the week. £. 500 is sometimes 
paid for a licensed house. 

2427. But is there any ground for thinking 
that it would be no longer worth his while to pay 
for a license? — It would not make very much 
difference to the value of the license. 

2428. I think then we may consider that that 
would not be an important consideration ? — No 
doubt; but, in considering the subject, the ques- 
tion of revenue forms an element, and there are 
several publicans in the police district, -whose chief 
business is done on Sunday. This will be appa- 
rent from the fact that there are in the suburban 
parts of it 57 public houses frequented by persons 
from the City on Sundays, and deriving their 
chief support therefore from Sunday business. 

2429. The objections of the Commissioners, as 
I understand them, to the Bill, which we are re- 
porting on, are, in the first place, that the clause 
allowing the sale of drinks in eating-houses aud 
confectioners, would lead to immense abuses, in 
fact, it would merely substitute eating-houses for 
public-houses; am I right iu that? — Yes. 

2430. Aud their second objection to the form 
of the Bill is, that the restriction -with reference 
to consumption on the premises would lead to 
similar abuses? — Yes, it is. 

2431. Am I right in concluding that those two 
objections are, so to speak, to the form of the 
Bill, and not to the principle of increased re- 
striction on the sale of drinks altogether on Sun- 
day, and, in fact, that those two objections might be 
removed by changes in the form of the Bill? — I 
consider that there would be no objection to a 
Bill of that kind, if there were reasonable grounds 
to conclude that it might be carried out. 

2432. You are of opinion that there is no ob- 
jection to the Bill, as regards diminishing the 
facilities for drink, if it could be reasonably ex- 
pected 
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pected to be carried out? — If it did not increase 
illicit drinking ; but that always produces more 
disorder and more crime than the drinking in 
public-houses. 

2433. These two objections could be got rid 
of by a change in the Bill, could they not ? — 
Yes ; but the effect would be to make the law 
much more penal ; and there is a great difficulty 
in enforcing a penal law, not only as regards the 
persons who are subjected to it, but on the part 

the magistrates who have to enforce it. 

2434. The last objection which I think you 
mentioned in that report is, that under the pro- 
posed change, there would be a great deal of 
illicit drinking amongst the spirit grocers and 
other houses on the Sunday ? — That is, that spirit 
grocers and beer dealers should be reformed 
before anything is done with reference to the 
time of closing the public-houses. 

2435. As far as the pui'poses of this Bill are 
concerned, which has merely reference to the 
sale of drinks on the Sunday, could not that 
objection be met by a clause simply extending 
the provisions of the Bill to all sales of drinks on 
Sunday ; such a clause would put beer-houses, 
and licensed grocers, and every other person who 
deals in intoxicating drinks, so far as regards the 
Sunday, upon exactly the same footing as the 

ublicans? — No; because the spirit grocers and 

eer dealers sell contrary to the law, and in ^■iola- 
tion of the law, because, though they have the 
right to sell, they have only the right to sell a 
certain quantity, and that not to be consumed on 
the premises ; and they frequently sell in violation 
of the law, to be consumed on the premises, while 
their houses are closed, and the police have no 
authority to enter and so to convict them. Tlie 
more you increase the difficulty of getting liquor 
iu proper places, the more people you throw into 
their houses. 

2436. That is into their shut-up house ? — Yes, 
into their shut-up houses; the only time the 
police get ill is when the door opens ; they then 
walk in, and if they find any consumption going 
on, then they have a case. 

2437. But as far as consumption in the houses 
ol licensed grocers is concerned, there would be 
no difficulty in putting them on the same footing 
as the licensed vintners ? — No; for then if they 
violated the law conviction would follow. 

2438. But at present there is a difficulty in 
proving a violation of the law in their case, be- 
cause the police cannot enter their houses? — Under 
the Act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 64, the police can enter, 
‘'at any time or hour,” at which the house is kept 
open for sale. But when drinking is going on 
inside, while the house is shut, this creates a 
difficulty, because they are not retailers for con- 
sumption on the premises, and therefore are free 
from the law which the vintner is subject to. 

2439. And the same observation applies to the 
sale of drinks upon unlicensed premises ; it has 
been stated that the milk-shops sell intoxicating 
liquors ? — The police have tlie power of entering 
^ taking a warrant. If a police-constable has 
reason to believe that spirits ai'e sold without 
a license in any place, he may lay an information 
and take out a warrant. 

2440. But can he get a warrant for entering 
the shop of a licensed grocer where he has reason 
to believe that spirits are sold at improper hours ? 
— There is no limitation with reference to the 
hours of sale in tlie case of the spirit grocers, 

0.55. 



because liquor is not sold for consumption on the 
premises. 

2441. Do you mean that the spirit-grocer may 
sell between eleven on Saturday night and two 
on Sunday ? — He may sell at all hours ' of the 
night. 

2442. Is there no law rgainst the licensed 
grocer selling spirits not for consumption on the 
premises between eleven on Saturday night and two 
on Sunday afternoon? — I think not. 

2443. Is not there a common law against their 
selling at all on the Sunday ? — I do not think it 
applies to provisions, or anything in the nature 
of provisions; that is, the Act of 'William the 
Third. 

2444. Then, in point of fact, are the Committee 
to understand that there is nothing to prevent a 
licensed grocer keeping his shop open the whole 
of Satm-day night and Sunday morning ? — He can 
keep the shop open, but to consume the liquor he 
must take it into a private room. 

2445. But he may keep his shop open for the 
sale of spirits, and any man may buy tliat spirits 
and take it into the street and drink it V— But he 
must sell a certain quantity. 

2446. "What quantity ? — A very small quan- 
tity if it is not consumed on the premises. 

2447. Does that take place in fact in Duhliu 
now? — "Very largely; the whole of the illicit 
drinking in Dublin is in beer-houses and at spirit 
grocers as they ai-e called ; it is not every grocer 
who has a license of that kind. 

2448. Mr. Alurphy.'] I believe by the 6 & 7 
"Will. 4, c. 38, s. 3, the grocers are not entitled 
to sell less than one pint, and not to he consumed 
on the premises, but there is no limitation with 
reference to the hour of opening or closing ? — 
But the provisions have been altered. I thiuk 
under the 8 & 9 Viet., they can sell a less quan- 
tity ; the quantity has boon reduced, any quantity 
of spirits may be sold, even a glass. 

2449. Ckuirma7i.'\ With regard to beer-houses, 
what does their license emjwwer them to do ? — 
Their license empowers them to sell a certain 
quantity of beer not to be consumed ou the pre- 
mises ; there are two beer licenses ; there is the 
wholesale beer license and a retail beer license. 
Here is the paragraph iu this report, with regard 
to spirit grocers, which we have been just dis- 
cussing. 

2450. Will you he kind enough to read it? — 
“"With respect to the retail sale of spirits, &c., 
under a wholesale license the Commissioners are 
of opinion that the following amendments would 
be desirable as providing checks that would tend 
materially to restrict infraction of the license by 
confining the business within the legitimate 
bounds which it prescribes. As detailed in the re- 
port of the Commissioners of the 13th ultimo, the 
houses referred to are of two classes, namely, 
spirit grocers and beer dealers ; spirit grocers are 
regulated by the Act 8 & 9 "Viet., c. 64. This 
Act should be amended by pr-oviding, first, that 
the hours during which sj>irit grocers should keep 
open for business should be the same as those during 
which houses licensed for the retail of liquors.” 
“ Public-houses may now, by law, keep open, and 
should be liable to the same ]>eualciesforbcingo|>en 
during prohibited hours.” That would be alone the 
first important step. “Secondly, that any sjiirit gro- 
cer allowing consumption ou his premises, delaying 
to admit or harbouring tii)i)lers, should be liable to 
a fine not exceeding 5 1. and forfeitui-c of license. 
For these offences the penalty is now under the 

P 4 Act 



J. L. 
O'Fenall, 
Esq. 

6 May i8C8. 
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J- L. Act mentionedj not exceeding 2 1, and forfeiture of 
O’FtrraU, license.” Every time they are convicted they 
lose their license, but they can only be fined 2 1 . ; 
the magistrate, however, generally cautions for 
5 ay 1 G . and the fine is iOs. for the 

second. I doubt whether he ever gets up to the 
2 1. Thirdly, that any spirit grocer convicted of any 
of these offences should not be eligible to obtain 
a new license for twelve months after forfeiture; 
Fourthly, that a license to carry on the trade of 
a spirit grocer in any house or premises under 
the yearly value of 30/. should only be issued by 
the inland revenue upon the production of a cer- 
tificate from the superintendent of police of the 
district, of good characicr of the applicant and 
suitability of the premises, and before-annual re- 
newal a certificate also, as in the case of the vintners, 
of the good conduct of tlie house during the pre- 
ceeding year ; the object of fixing upon 30 /. is 
to draw a distinction between the respectable 
traders, such as the Messrs. Kinahau, Andrews, 
and others, and those who violate the conditions 
of their license. The same class of license is 
common to all members of the trade. Fifthly, 
that the transfer of a spirit grocer’s license should 
only be made by the Inland Kcveuue upon the 
production of a certificate from the superintend- 
ent of police of the district that no offences for 
hearing or penalties inflicted were then pending. 
The Beer Dealers’ Act is the 27 & 28 Viet. c. 35. 
As the Act stands, it will be perceived that sec- 
tions 3, 4 and 5, provide for not granting licenses 
or renewals of licenses without certificate of 
justice; that persons applying for certificate 
should give notice to the police, and that the 
police might object to the issue of certificate. 
But unfortunately while the Act was passing 
through the House, section 14 was added, pro- 
viding that the production of the certificate should 
not be necessary before obtaining a license, in 
the case, among others, of the wholesale beer 
dealers, and as the Act of 26 & 27 Viet. c. 33, 
still more unfortunately prescribes as of right the 
grant of a retail beer license to the holder of a 
wholesale license, the sections above referred to, 
as must be apparent, became null and void, and 
the jnost impoi-tant of all checks, namely, the 
certificate, fell to the ground. The amendment 
of the Act in this respect is all that is now re- 
quired with one other provision, namely, that one 
conviction for delaying to admit, harbouring 
tip])lers, or consumption on tlie premises, shouhl 
cancel not merely the wholesale or the retail 
license, but both where the two are held to- 
gether.” 

2451. Then, in point of fact, a beer-house may 
be kept open day and night also? —Beer -houses 
are subject to the same hours as vintners. 

2452. Then, in fact, the difficulty is this ; that 
though you may prohibit the selling of spirits 
equally in grocers’ shops and in public-houses, 
your objection is, that there is no power of en- 
forcing the prohibition against the grocers ? — 
Yes. 

2453. Does that at present apply to the hour 
at which the others are obliged to be closed from 
11 on Saturday night till 2 on Sunday? — The 
consumption on the premises applies to all hours. 

2454. They may sell a small quantity of liquor? 
— Yea, they may. 

2455. Aud a man may taJee it into the street 
and drink it ? — Yes. 

2456. It has been stated that there is a great 
deal of drinking, and a great deal of drunkenness 



on Sunday morning in Dublin during the hours 

when the sale is prohibited in public-houses? 

That is so. 

2457. Can you, from your connection with the 
police, state from what houses that arises ?— From 
beer dealers and spirit grocers. 

2458. "Which should you say chiefly ? — I should 
say the spirit grocers ; they sell the most spirits. 

2459. And arc not liable to a penalty for sellino- 

it, apparently ?— No, they are not liable to a 
penalty for selling it, but only for allowing it to 
be consumed on the premises. ^ ^ 

2460. In fact the police are at this moment 
powerless to prevent this drinking during those 
hours? — They arc, to a great extent, from the 
difliculty they experience in proving sale ; that 
is, that they had seen payment of the money for 
the drink consumed on the premises. 

2461. Am I right in presuming that the very 
strength of that objection to the present Bill, in 
the report is that you are powerless to prevent 
improper drinking from 11 on Saturday eveniu"' 
till the afternoon on Sunday, if the closing was 
extended to any other hours on the Sunday there 
would be just so many more hours in which you 
would bo as powerless to prevent illicit drinking, 
as yon arc at present? — No, the more you curtail 
the legal hours of drinking, that is to say, the 
hours in which the public-houses m.ay be opened, 
the greater desire there would be for drinkino- 
and therefore the more those houses which will 
supply it, will be frequented. 

2462. That will hold good of the converse, 
will it not, that the more you diminish the hours 
during which the drink is to be had, the more you 
will diminish the illicit drinking ? — No, because 
drinking is carried on very largely in beer-houses, 
while the licensed public-houses are closed, and 
to a great extent that is understood to be the case 
on Sunday morning. 

2463. therefore the objection is simply that 
the rest of the day that was closed would be as 
bad as the Sunday morning, and not worse ? — A 
great number of people now will wait until the 
public-house is open before they will go any- 
where to drink, because it is only disreputable 
people who frequent those beer dealers and spirit 
grocei's at a late hour at night and early in the 
morning ; but if the public-houses were closed all 
day many people who have been in the habit of 
drinking at a ])ropcr hour would go to the spirit 
grocer, or tlie beer shop, 

2464. Does the experience of the police con- 
firm the opinion that the greatest amount of 
drunkenness occurs at a late hour of the cvenin", 
that is to say, between 9 and 11 o’clock, on 
Saturday and Sunday evenings? — I would not like 
to give an answer to that question, without consi- 
deration, but I could send you returns to show 
you what the fact was with reference to that; 
we could easily show that, because when a man 
is arrested the hour at which he is arrested is put 
down in the charge sheet. See Return (C.) in 
Appendix. 

2465. It has been given as a strong reason for 
limiting the hour for the sale of drink upon SiJQ- 
day evening, that no perceptable inconvenieme 
would be felt by the better classes of the working 
classes, if the hours for the sale of drink were 
considerably curtailed on Sunday evening, whilst 
at the same time it would considerably tend to 
diminish drunkenness? — I would have no objec- 
tion to the hour being restored to what it was 
within the last few years, namely, 9 o’clock. 

2466. Would 
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2466. Would you go furthei* and say, you 
think it desirable that it should be changed till 9 
o’clock, instead of being 11, as at present? — I 
would not express any opinion upon that, because 
I do not know how far it might tend to increase the 
profits of the spirit grocers ; I would certainly say 
it would be undesirable to do so, until those two 
licenses were placed under better control than 
they are at present. We undei'stand that no in- 
crease in drunkenness took place after those two 
adtlitional hours had been granted ; in fact the 
number of cases were less. It has been said, and 
with some appearance of truth, that on Sunday 
evening a large number of excursionists anive in 
Dublin about 10 o’clock, and that those people 
would be subject to very great inconvenience if 
public-houses were closed. 

2467. What class of excursionists would they 
be ? — What we understand by the respectable 
lower classes, who go to the country on Sundays. 

2468. Do they take their families with them ? 
— Vei-y many of them do, and very many do not. 
And then the question arises with reference to 
what constitutes a traveller. Of course, as the 
law at present stands, a traveller may be entei"- 
taiued in a public-house at any hour ; he has the 
right by law to be entertained at any hour ; and 
the question arises, w'hether a citizen of Dublin, 
going to the country in the morning and coming 
back in the evening, is to be looked npou as a 
traveller. 

2469. I believe there has been a decision upon 
that point, lias there not ? — I am not able to say ; 
but I understand that a great difference of opinion 
exists with reference to what constitutes a tra- 
veller ; some people holding that it is necessary 
to go a certain distance. If the public-houses 
were closed, and the persons going from Dublin 
ill the morning and returning from the country 
in the evening were entitled to go into public- 
houses after the legal hour, then any person 
wishing to get drink might go into a public-house 
and claim to be a traveller after that liour. 

2470. You stated, I believe, that if that privi- 
lege rested with the excursionist as a traveller, 
everyone who wanted drink would be a traveller; 
would not that apply after 11 as well as after 10 
o’clock? — I think that after 11 o’clock very few, 
people drink, comparatively speaking, except at 
an odd time in the beer-honses. 

2471. That is to say, very few people drink 
after 11 o’clock because the public-houses are 
closed ; bitt would not very few drink then if 
they were closed at 10? — Yo; we think that that 
hour makes all the difference, and that they would 
try to get drink at spirit grocers. 

2472. Is the diffci-cnco an important one? — 
Yes; because 11 o’clock is the hour fixed by the 
law. 

2473. But supposing that the hour was not 11 
o’clock, your argument would fail. Your argu- 
ment i.s, because that is the hour fixed by law, 
they would continue to get drink up to tJiat time ? 
— If a pci’son cannot get drink at a public-house, 
and is disposed to get drink, he will get it else- 
where, and then he may get drunk. 

z474. Am I right in inferring that all the 
opinions expressed in the report you have read 
refer to the existing state of the licensing law ? — 
Yes. 

2475. And that therefore we may assume that 
all those opinions might be subject to modifica- 
tion if the licensing law was changed ? — Yes. 

2476. And even the opinions with regard to 
0.55. 



clauses prohibiting consumption on the premises, 
and tliose respecting eating-houses and confec- 
tioners, miglit be changed if the law relating to 
licenses was changed ? — I think it n-ould be im- 
possible to answer that question, because until 
this diange had been in operation sometime it 
would bo very hard to gh'e an opinion by ndiicli 
I could be bound. 

2477. My question was, would it not be pos- 
sible that all their opinions might be changed, 
seeing that they turn upon that great ])oint with 
regard to licensing, not that they ivould be 
changed ? — I could not answer that question -with 
certainty. 

2478. The Commissioners have made tlic sug- 
gestion that whatever clianges ^vere desirable in 
this direction might be made ivith advantage in 
Dublin, through the Municipal Corporation me- 
morialising the Lord Lieutenant, and the Lord 
Lieutenant having power to enforce such changes? 
— That was merely to let the change come from 
the public, as it were, and not from authority, 
when it is often better received. 

2479. Would not that, which is almost a fatal 
objection in the opinioir of the Commissioners, 
namely, the difficulty with regard to the licensing 
system, render even a jiermissive law objection- 
able if the law was so changed by tlie Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the country, at the request of the hluni- 
cipal Council, without effecting this change in the 
licensing system ? — Yes, it would be unsatisfac- 
tory until the licenses w'ere altered, 

2480. Can you inform the Committee at all 
how long this question of the anomalous comlition 
of the licensing system in Dublin, and in Ireland 
generally, lias been under the attention of ilifl'crent 
G-overnments ? — Both the Acts that now exist are 
recent. 

2481. One of them is eight years old ? — Yes; 
it takes a certain number of years before you 
know the working of an Act. 

2482. And yon have now clearly ascertained 
that the working of it is bad? — Yes, we have as- 
certained that tlie condition of the licensing sys- 
tem is certainly so. 

2483. Have the Government, as far .as you 
know, taken any steps to amend the comlitiou of 
the licensing laws in Ireland ? — I do not Icuow ; 
it is years since this was submitted to the (io- 
vermnent. 

2484. Then if it is desirable further to limit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday, is it 
not a poor ansu'cr to be told that that must wait 
for a change in tlie licensing system, which is 
entirely another question, and one which lias 
been for years under the consideration of succes- 
sive Governments, who have done nolhiiig towards 
remedying it ; that great public advantage is to 
he postponed indefinitely until that is done ? — 
I do not know whetlicr the Government have 
ever considered the desirability of altering the 
system of licensing ; and it is the point whether 
it is not desirable that under existing circum- 
stances certain prci'ious circumstances slioukl 
affect the question. 

2485. My point was, whctlier it was desirable 
in itself that this legislation should be suspended, 
because certain changes in the law which are de- 
sirable are not likely to be made? — No; because 
the ineasm-c will not produce its desired effects 
until those changes take place. 

2486. Supposing it is desirable further to limit 
the hours for tlie sale of intoxicating drinks on 
the Sunday, and that such a Bill was passed, and 

Q the 



./. L. 

O' l<'erraU, 
Esq. 

5 May i868. 
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J- L. the result of that Act proved that such limitation 

O’Ferrall, was desirable, but that it failed of producing the 
Esq. good effect which was anticipated, in consequence 

of defects in the licensing laws, do you not think 

5 May 1^68. that that would probably have strong effect in 
leading to a change in the licensing law ? — Cer- 
tainly, it would cause that change immediately. 
I can see no reason why the change has not taken 
place now or did not take place last Session. 

2487. Then if we passed this Act, or some Act 
like this, we may probably be told that our doing 
so, has had the very desirable result of producing 
an amelioration in the licensing system in Ire- 
land? — Certainly, but you would increase the 
evil : you would do evil that good might come 
from it ; you would increase the evil which has 
been done under those two uncorreeted Acts tliis 
year iu order that they might be corrected next 
year. 

2488. That is to say, we should put the evil in 
a clearer light, in order that it might be more 

^ clearly seen? — You would increase the extent 

of it. 

2489. You would put the evil iu a clearer light, 
and probably cause its entire reformation? — It 
might be so. 

2490. Are you able to give any opinion as to 
the licensing system in Ireland ; supposing the 
licensing system were put upon a good footing 
in Ireland, would any further restrictions with 
regard to the sale of intoxicating drinks on 
Sunday be desirable, or not ? — I cannot give any 
opinion as to whether tiiey would he desirable, 
but I should tliink that there could be no objec- 
ion to re-establi.shing the old Act of William 
the 4th, which limited the hour to nine o’clock on 
Sunday, and that would be a diminution of two 
Hours on that day and two hours on Monday 
morning. It worked very well for many years, 
but it was changed in the interest of the trade. 
We did not object to it at the time. The Wine 
Licenses Act, passed in 1860, which extended 
the time to eleven on Sunday night, and from 
seven on Monday morning, to public-houses, 
allowing consumption of wine on the premises 
whei e sold under this special Act to that hour 
(eleven) on Sunday night, and from seven on 
Monday morning. 

2491. Do you think it would be possible to 
put the licensing system in Ireland on a satis- 
factory footing ? — It ought to be ; there ia nothing 
impossible in it if you have time to set about 
it. 

2492. Have you sufficiently considered the 
question to be able to say in what respect you 
think the licensing system in regard to Dublin 
ought to be regulated, so as to do away with the 
evils you have pointed out? — The question of keep- 
ing up the revenue arises, and the question of re- 
venue has been at the bottom of all the present evils, 
because those evils did not exist some years ao'o, 
but they liavc increased greatly, owing, I think, 
to a desire to increase the revenue. I doubt very 
much whether a satisfactory regulation could be 
carried out without a considerable sacrifice to the 
revenue. If the beer dealer carried out his 
business legitimately, many persons would prefer 
dealing with the beer dealer to going to public- 
houses ; that is, if he did not consume on his 
premises, or keep a disorderly house. 

2493. Do you think it would be possible to 
rive the police the same power with regard to all 
houses where intoxicating drinks are sold ? — I 
think there would be a very great objection on 



the part of the spirit g]-ocers ; I may say that the 
wealthiest grocer in Dublin sells spirits; he is a 
man whose business is probably worth many 
thousands a year, and he would think it v'ery 
hard that the police should bo entitled to visit his 
house at any hour without any pretext except 
that he chose to suspect sometliing wrong. 

2494. How would you propose to remedy the 
evils you have pointed out without such change 
in the law with regard to the present abuses ?— 
By giving the police the power to object to ;jhe 
certificate which should he made necessary, and 
which power they have now ia the case of the 
publican, limiting, as stated in the report, the 
certificate to houses of tlie yearly value under 30/. 

2495. In fact, your proposal would be that in 
order to get what I think is called an excise 
license, whether a spirit grocer’s license or a beer 
de^er’s license, a man should be required to 
bring a certificate from the magistrate? — Yes; 
the magistrate seeks his information from the 
police. 

2496. And you would suggest that the man 
should not get his license without such a certifi-. 
cate? — Yes, exactly; and iu the event of the 
license being cancelled, it should not be renewed 
for 12 or 6 months, or whatever time was thought 
desirable. 

2497. And would you also propose that the 
same restrictiou as to hours should apply to aU 
persons selling intoxicating drinks under those 
various licenses ? — Beer dealers and those having 
wine licences are at present limited to the publi- 
cans’ hours. 

2498. Mr. Murphy.~[ I think I understand you 
as stating that since the Act of I860, which ex- 
tended the hour to 1 1 o’clock on Sunday night, 
there were rather less cases of drunkenness than 
there were ; I tliink you stated that drunkenness 
had not increased .S' — Yes; we shall be able to 
give by Thursday the numbers preceding I860 
and 1861, which will show that they have rather 
decreased after the Act had been passed. In 1859, 
the year before the Act was passed, the total 
number of cases of dnmkenncss was 10,330; 
in I860, the year in which the Act passed, the 
total number was 9,787; and in 1861 the total 
number was 9,203. 

2499. The increase of the hour did not create 
an increase in drunkenness? — Not immediately 
after tlie Act. 

2500. Are you prepared to state what the 
effect of it ha.s been up to the last year? — The 
returns will show that. We can give yon any 
returns if you will only give us notice. Vide re- 
turns marked A and B. 

2501. You are clearly of ojiinion that this Bill 

which is under the consideration, the purport of 
which, I believe, you are aware of, would probably 
be totally inoperative, so far as producing auy 
appreciable result went, in preventing drunken- 
ness, unless a similar course were taken, if possi- 
ble, with other places where drink is sold, with 
respect to the limitation of their hours ? — Our 
opinion was, that a Bill of this kind would increase 
the illegitimate business of the trade wliila- it 
would diminish the legitimate trade. ' 

2502. If any Bill was to be passed restricting 
the hours of sale on Sundays beyond what they 
are _ at present, in your opinion, would it he 
advisable not to allow drink to be consumed on 
the premises where bought, or would it be belter 
to allow the consumption to take place where the 
spirits were sold? — The opinion of the police is, 
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that if they were limited to sale only, the Bill 
would to all intents and purposes be inoperative. 

2503. I think you also give it to be your 
opinion that this Act would not be desirable, 
under existing circui stances ? — No, in reference 
to these points. 

2504. And that the effect of it would be to do 
evil that good might possibly come of it; it is 
scarcely necessary to ask you whether you con- 
sider that a proper principle of legislation? — No; 
liniight add to that, that this defect in licensing 
might be corrected this very Session, and that if 
this Bill passed this Session, at the same time 
these two licenses which we consider productive 
of evil might be corrected, and all might go on 
together. 

2505. Ma.jor Gavin^ Are you of opinion that 
the total closing of public-houses on Sunday 
would be desirable ? — No ; a day may come when 
it may be done, but I do not think at the present 
moment, or speaking for the present generation, 
that it could be done. 

2506. Do you think that the closing of public- 
houses earlier on Saturday night would be 
beneficial ? — It would certainly be beneficial 
in one way ; it would prevent a great deal of 
drunkenness, and prevent a great deal of disorder 
in families, two evils which would arise ; but 
whether the evils that would arise on the other 
side might not be equally great, I do not know. 

2507. We have had evidence before us that 
some of the traders in Dublin do not pay their 
workmen at night until eight or nine o’clock ; do 
you know if that is so ? — It is said so. I have no 
personal knowledge of the fact. 

2508. Are you, from your experience, of 
opinion that if it was made the law to close the 
public-houses at nine o’clock on Saturday night, 
would you say that that would be objected to ? — I 
do not think it would. Under the present state of 
the other existing laws, I think that drunken- 
ness would be probably greater ; in those whole- 
sale houses of course the drinking would be 



greater. The illicit trade would bo greater, and 

the legitimate trade would be less. O'Ferrall 

2509. You fear that there would be barbers’ Esq. 

shops and shebeen houses established ? — The beer 

dealers can do any amount of business now. 5 May i868. 

2510. But supposing we closed every house 
now at nine o’clock for the sale of liquor, is it your 
opinion that it would encourage shebeen-houses? 

— Yes. 

2511. It was stated here by a reverend gentle- 
man that, though, as the law stands at present, it 
directs tliat the public-houses shall be closed up 
to 2 o’clock on Sundays, yet he says there is more 
drinking during the time that they are su]>posed 
to be closed than at any other time? — I do not 
think that is practicable ; it is said in some dis- 
tricts that there is more drinking at that hour, but 
I do not think it is the fact; {vide Return 
marked C.) it is mostly in spirit grocers’ shops 
and beer-houses ; it is not in public-houses, or in 
places where anybody has authority to enter, and 
where the police can catch them ; but they take 
care to look out and see if there is any policeman 
there, and, generally speaking, in that way there 
is no means of proving the oftence. 

2512. It was stated that it did occur in public- 
houses where they often had two doors, so that 
when the police were watcliing at one door they 
went out at the other ? — In some public-houses 
that has occurred, and they were summoned, and 
the keepers were convicted, but, at the same time, 
the magistrate will not inflict more than one 
penalty in each case, and for three convictions 
they forfeit their license. 

2513. Your opinion is that drinking does not 
take place to such an extent as that ? — I think 
it does in spirit dealers’ and beer-houses ; I think 
there is drinking there going on to a very great 
extent now. I would suggest that the ])enalty 
for drunkenness on Sunday should be increased 
from 5 s., as at present, under 6 & 7 Will. 4, c. 

38, to 10 s. 
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2514. Chairman.'] You are well acquainted, I 
think, with the legislation respecting the sale of 
liquors in the State of New York ? — I cannot say 
that I am well acquainted with it ; 1 have been 
so much occupied that I cannot say that I have 
paid much attention to the subject; but 1 have 
resided there 30 years. At the present moment 
liquors are not allowed to be sold in the city of 
New York on the Sabbath at any time. 

2515. Does that extend to the city only, or to 
the .state 'i — To the city only, I tliink. 

2516. How long has that been the case? — For 
two or three years, I think. 

2517. And what was the state of the law before 
that? — I could not tell you the exact slate of the 
law ; but the people who had licenses to sell, 
sold at all times. 

2518. Can you state how that change in the 
law lias worked? — As I understand, we have 
had a very mucli less number of arrests by the 
]io!ice since that lias been in force than we had 
before. 

25 1 9. Are you refen-ing to arrests for drunken- 
ness, or arrests of all sorts ?— Arrests of all 
sorts. 

2520. Are you aware whether it has led to 
any extensive evasion of the law ? — It is said that 
a great many people cross the river, which is only 
almutamilciii width, into New Jersey, and there 
spend the Sabbath, for the purpose of procuring 
drink. 

2521. - Has it led to any extensive evasion of 
tlie law in New York City? — Not that I know 
of ; but I would suggest, if there is time to do 
so, that the Committee should send to New York, 
to the Eritish Consul. The reports are published 
in full, of the results of the law, by the Police 
Commissioners, who have the management of it. 
It has been canvassed, for and against, on both 
sides, and you could have an exact statement 
of its results. It produced a great deal of ex- 
citement at one time, as the Irish population, 
and the Germans, to a great extent, -were at^ainst 
it. 

2522. Is there a great Irish population in New 
York? — Yes, there is. 

2523. Do youknow how large? — Icannotgive 
the number. 

2524. Do you think the Irish were opposed to 
it ?~I think the Irish and Germans were, espe- 
cially the lower classes. 



2525. Mr. Monsell.] Still, notwithstanding 
the opposition, as I understand you to say, the 
effect of the law has been salutary ? — Yes, it has 
been so. 

2526. Lord Claud Hamilton.] Those restric- 
tions were imposed by the principal authorities 
of New York, were tliey not?— No, bv the 
State. 

2527. Then, I presume, they apnlicd to the 

whole of the New York State?— No; there was 
a special law made for what is called the metro- 
politan district, which includes the city of Neiv 
York. ■' 

2528. And before this restriction, wastlierc no 
limitation of the hours for the sale of liquors on 
the Sabbath ?— None at all, that I am aware of. 

2529. Since that law has been in operation, 
you say it has diminished very much the work of 
the police, as is shown by the number of cases 
reported, have there been attempts made to alter 
that lau’, or has it been adopted wilhout opposi- 
tion ? — There have been gi-eat legal efforts to get 
a change made, and it has been contested very 
strongly in our courts. It has been stated that 
It was not constitutional, but it has been sustained 
by the highest courts. 

2530. _ Should you say that the public opinion 
against it is as strong now as when it was first 
proposed?— -I have no doubt that, if you put it 
to the vote in New York, the result would be 
against the law, because we have such a oreat 
majority of foreigners always coming in, but the 
native-born citizens are decidedly in favour of the 
law. 

2531. I think I understand you to state, that 
the statistics of the police would show a most 
marlved dimiuution of crime, and acts of violence, 
and drunkenness, since the restrictions have been 

^ That is wiiat I have been informed 
of, but my attention has never been called to it 
closely. 

2532. Mr. Murphy.] Have you really form^ 
any opinion at all, as to whether the habits of tlie 
people, m consequence of this law, have been 
changed, or whether it has had any effect in stop- 
ping excess of drinking, as dnnking, whether 
there is less drunkpn New York now than there 
was ? — Decidedly, in a marked degree. 

2533. How do you arrive at that conclusion ? 
—Because they cannot get drink, itis not for sale, 
and they have to go out of the metropolitan dis- 
trict 
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trict to get it ; either they cross the river into 
anotlier state, or they go out of the town. 

2534. There is a great facility for crossing the 
river, is there not? — Just so ; you can cross for 
a few pence ; it is about a mile across the river. 

2535. And any people who want to get drinks 
on the Sunday, go there a3id get it, as a matter 
of course ? — They go there, or they go else- 
where out of the metropolitan district. 

2536. And those people who are resident in 
!^irooklyn and in New York proper, go to New 
Jersey to get drink ? — Yes, they do. 

2537. Do you think that if those parties who 
now go to New Jersey to get drink, had not 
their present facilities of going to New Jersey, 
illegitimate houses would be opened to supply 
the wants of those who required drink ? — I think 
the police would stop any such houses at once. 

2538. Is the police force so large as to be able 
to do that? — The police are a very large and 
efficient body ; tliey are appointed by the State, 
so that they are independent of t!ie voters of 
New York. 

2539. Supposing that there was not sufficient 
superintendence to prevent illicit drinking, what 
would be the case then ; I am speaking merely 
with respect to secret drinking? — "We have a 
society in New ^'ork which secs that this laiv is 
enforced, and which works with the police ; and 
if they find a place opened on Sundays, they go 
and make a complaint to tlie authorities, and 
have it shut up. 

2540. Major Gnrin.] Has your attention ever 
been called to the drinking on a Saturday night ; 
I suppose that people are paid their wages in 
America on Saturday, in the same way that they 
are paid here? — A great many of the lai-gc es- 
tablishments have adopted the plan of paying on 
Monday morning. They say, if they pay on 
Saturday, the men are tempted to spend a great 
deal of tiieir money on Saturday night ; and so 
they adopt the principle of paying on the Mon- 
day. 

2541. Is that found to be preventive of drink- 
ing on the Saturday night? — I have heard some 
establishments say that it was very beneficial, 
and that it was a great improvement to pay them 
on the hlonday. 

2542. And thei-e has not been any great in- 
crease of drinking in New York on Saturday 
nights any more than on any other nights ? — 1 
think there is more on Saturday niglit than on 
any other night, because the plan of paying 
workpeople on the Monday morning is not, as a 
general rule, adopted, although it has been 
adopted by many ; but I think you will find 
that there is more drinking on Saturdays than on 
other days ; tlic shops are kept open later, and 
people arc out later. 



2543. And it is your opinion that the closing 
of public-houses early on the Saturday would be 
a great means of checking drunkenness on the 
Saturday night and on the following dav ? — The 
public-houses are not closed till midnight on 
Saturday; they are all closed at 12 o’clock on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

2544. But still there is more drinking on Satur- 
day than on other nights? — Yes, it is a sort of 
holiday with us ; a great many of the establish- 
ments stop work at 12, and some at two o’clock. 

2545. And you find no difficulty at all in 
carrying out the law in New York on Sunday? 
— None at all. 

2546. Do the people generally aid in carrying 
it out ? — Some people do, and some do not. A 
geat deal of money has been spent in our courts 
to get a decision from the courts that the law is 
unconstitutional. 

2547. I suppose each public-house has a license, 
has it not? — Yes. 

2548. And are there such things as illicit 
houses; that is to say, houses selling liquors 
without a license ? — The police keep a close 
watch to prevent such houses being o]iened. 

2549. Such a thing docs occur sometimes as 
an illicit sale of liquors? — No doubt; it is just 
the same as stealing ; you cannot always prevent 
a breach of the law. 

2550. Mr. Muiyliy^ Are there any other 
houses in New York besides what we call public- 
houses which are houses whose trade is confined 
exclusively to the sale of liquors ; are there such 
persons as sjurit grocers, who have a license to 
sell spirits ? — There are many grocers who sell 
spirits, wine, and beer. 

2551. Have those gi’ocers a license to sell wine 
and beer? — I think no one can .sell wme without 
a license. 

2552. Have they a license to sell spirits as 
well as beer and wine ? — Yes, they have. 

2553. Are they obliged to be closed on Sun- 
days ? — They are all closed on Sundays except 
the hotels. 

2554. The law extends to them just as it docs 
to ordinary public-houses, which sell nothing but 
spirits ? — Exactly. 

2555. Mr. Pun.'] Is there any restriction on 
week days with reference to the Jiours of closing 
the public-houses? — No, not that I know of. 

2556. The ])ubiic-houses might be kept open 
the whole night, then? — Certainly. 

2557. And you state that it is the habit to 
close the public-houses at 12 o’clock on Saturday 
night?— It is the law to do so. 

2558. Previously to that law, would they keep 
them open to any hour ? — They would keej) tlieni 
open SIS long as there was anybody to take the 
drink. 
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The Very Rev. Dr. Eitzgerald, called in; and Examined. 



2559. Chairman.'] WHAX position do you fill 
ill Limerick ? — I am Administrator of the parish 
oftSt. John’s, Limerick. 

^2560. Do you know what the population of the 
parish of St. John’s, Limerick, is ?— I should say 
about 10,000. 

2561. It comprises a very large part of the 
town of Limerick, does it not? — Yes, it does. 

2562. You have considered, I believe, very 
much this question of closing public-houses on 
Sundays? — Yes, I have. 

2563. Or rather, I should say, stopping the 
0.55. 



sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday? — Yes; I Tlie Ver 
have considered- that question. 

2564. "What is your opinion about that? — My Fitz<rerald. 

opinion is, that it would be a great advantage to .Z. 

close the public-houses on Sundays. 

2565. Altogether? — Yes, altogether; I think 
that most of the offences of our people, whether 
against order, or morality, or religion, and 
whether those offences are punishable by the 
civil law or not, arc traceable, more or less, to the 
vice of intemperance. 

2566. Can you say whether there is more 

Q 3 drinking 
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drinking on Sundays than on other days in the 
week ? — I am sure there is. 

2567. Would you inform the Committee with 
regard to the opinion of the people at Limerick 
on the matter, what in your belief would be the 
judgment of the majority of the inhabitants? — 
The subject has not been brought in any promi- 
nent way before the public, and therefore I can- 
not say that there is any strong active public 
opinion on the merits of the question ; but I be- 
lieve that, if the inatter were referred to the 
citizens, a decided raajority of the inhabitants, 
of the ratepayers, and of the burgesses, would 
be in favour of Sunday closing. 

2568. I do not know whether there have been 
anj' petitions from Limerick on one side or tlie 
other, in reference to this matter ?~There were 
no petitions from I.;iinerick on one side or tlie 
other. 

2569. There is one class of people whose atten- 
tion must have been called to it by their brethren 
in the trade, namely, the jjuhlicans themselves? 
— The subject has been a good deal before the 
publicans themselves, and I have spoken myself 
to nearly all the publicans in St. John’s parish, but 
not much to those in the other jjarishes of the 
city._ 

2570. Mr. Monsell.'] How many publicans are 
there in your parish — I think about 50, and 
these might be divided into three classes ; one 
class completely in favour of Sunday closing, 
just as I am myself. 

2571. Chairman.'\ What proj)ortion would those 
bear to the whole class of publicans ? — I have 
not made any close calculation, but I think one- 
third of them would be in favour of Sunday 
closing. Many of the trade in my parish, and 
throughout the city, are people who would be 
willing to sacrifice their Sunday profits in the 
interests of religion and morality. Then there 
is a second class who really would have a con- 
scientious difficulty in opposing the law, but 
who would not feel themselves bound to come 
forward and petition for the law. If you add 
these classes together you will have three-fourths 
of the jmblicans in my parish wlio would either 
desire that law, or who would accept the law 
willingly. 

2572. And there would remain a small num- 
ber that you have not mentioned, who, I presume, 
would, be opposed to'it ? — A very small number ; I 
think the number in my parish who would actually 

etition against the Bill would be very small in- 
ced ; I should be surprised if there was any 
petition at all from Limerick against the Sun- 
day closing. 

2573. Are you aware whether members of the 

trade of publicans in other towns have been 
anxious to get up petitions against the Bill? — I am 
not aware of any agitation, either for or against 
the Bill. ^ 

2574. Are you quite certain of one thing, that 
there has been no agitation against it on the jJart 
of the publicans in Limerick? — I am quite cer- 
tain that there has been no successful agitation 
against it. 

25 / 5. With regard to the labouring classes in 
Limerick, have you spoken to them on the sub- 
ject of Sunday drinking, or are you in a position 
to state what the opinion of any large proportion 
of tliem is upon the subject ?— I cannot say that 
I have consulted them on the subject, but I can 
form a fair idea of their opinions from my general 
knowledge of their character and dispositions. 

I think that the majority of the labouring classes 



would, if consulted in their rational mood, and in 
their normal state, decide in favour of a measure 
which was sure to remove the occasion of many 
evils to themselves and their families. If, instead 
of consulting individuals, you take the opinion of 
families, and in a question affecting the interests 
of ali alike this would be only fair, 1 am sure 
that there would not be a second opinion on the 
subject; all would be in favour of the Sunday 
closing. 

2576. Am I right in understanding that, ills 
your opinion, the majority of the heads of families, 
the men, if consulted calmly on the subject, would 
be in favour of closing ? — I think if you called 
a public meeting of citizens generally, or of any 
particular class of citizens, the decision would be 
in favour of the Sunday closing- 

2577. With those views, would you be in favour 
of making the total closing on Sunday, or the 
degree of closing, permissive by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to be put in force by the votes of the 
majority of the householders in the city of Lime- 
rick ? — I would be in favour of a Permissive 
Bill ; but as to the mode of taking the ojnnion 
of the citizens, that is a question of detail on 
which I do not feel myself competent to make 
any suggestion to the Committee. 

2578. Am I right in understanding you to 
state, that in taking the opinion of the citizens, 
you would not think it necessary to take the 
opinion of the members of the families, but would 
be content to leave it to the opinion of the men of 
the community? — Yes, I would be content to 
leave the question to the men of the whole com- 
munity, or to the men of any class of the com- 
munity, or to any body, such as the corporation, 
which is influenced by public opinion. By any 
of these courses you meet the objection that the 
law, however good, is not in harmony with public 
opinion. 

2579. And you think that if the test could be 
applied in any one of these ways, public opinion in 
Limerick would be in favour of total closing? — 
That is iny opinion. 

2580. I want to take you through the different 
objections which are made to tlie Bill. In the 
first place, may I ask, would you consider it 
necessary that the restrictions should apply to all 
classes of houses in wliich intoxicating drinks 
were sold, as in public-houses, spirit grocers, 
beer-houses, and eating-houses where they sold 
drink, and confectioners, or any other shops 
which were licensed to sell drink ? — Yes, cer- 
tainly ; to all houses where the abuses of which 
I com2ilain would arise, that is, all houses where 
people would be tempted to spend the money 
which was necessary for the support of their 
families. 

2581. Then, in the first instance, do you think 
that there is any considerable proportion in Lime- 
rick of the lower classes who are dependent on 
eating-houses for their meals on Sundays ? — I 
think there are none, or, at least, very few ; I 
think I may say that there are none. 

2582. For instance, the class of clerks in mer- 
cantile establishments, and assistants in shogs, 
where do they generally get their meals ? — Th^y 
live with their families, or at their lodgings. 

2583. And with their families, or at their lodg- 
ings, they get their meals? — Universally ; I hardly 
know an exception to that rule ; there may be 
exceptions, but I know of none. 

2584. With regard to that class which exists 
largely elsewhere, namely, Sunday excursionists, 
is it the practice of the working classes, or those 

a little 
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a littls above tlieiii in Limerick, to go out into 
the neighboiirhood with their families to enjoy 
themselves in the summer ?— W e have that class, 
but not to a great extent ; the excursionist season 
is short with us, and the number of those who 
avail themselves of it is comparatively small ; and 
with regard to tlie tradesmen and 'labourers, I 
think that such of them as can afford this enjoy- 
ment to their families are just the members of 
their class who are least in tlie habit of frequent- 
jjng public-liouses on Sundays, and who, from 
their general habits of foresight and economy, 
would be most likely to make their arrangements 
beforehand ; they are also the persons who are 
most keenly alive to the evils of the public-house, 
and who, tlierefore, would be only too glad to 
bear the slight burden of a law which removed 
from the younger members of their families the 
occasion of so many evils and miseries. It can- 
not be denied that the law ■would entail some 
inconveniences, but the points to be considered 
are, what comparison do these partial inconve- 
niences bear to the general good, and also what 
are the opinions of the classes who would be 
injuriously affected by the law ; 1 mean those 
whose profits or whose enjoyments would be 
necessarily lessened. Applying these tests, I 
have, myself, no doubt what would be the result 
in the city of Limerick; and as lam dealing 
with facts, I -wish the Committee to understand 
that my evidence is to be applied solely to the 
community with which I am acquainted. 

2585. Are you aware •whether tliere is any 
considerable class of men in Limerick less ame- 
nable to good order than the others, cither 
strange sailors coming into the port, or stray 
■workmen, who you think would, if deprived of the 
opportunity of drinking in public-houses, seek 
out some way of getting drink, either by un- 
licensed houses or by some other illegitimate 
means ? — I tliink it is very difficult to reclaim an 
habitual drunkard, and 1 tliink any legislation 
would fail in that point, but I am dealing with 
the class, who drink not from habit or from 
malice prepense, but rather through human weak- 
ness, or from their naturally social dispositions ; 
I think that such a law as is proposed, would 
have the most powerful effect upon that class, 
hut with reference to habitual drunkards, they 
would find some way for the indulgence of their 
sinful propensities. 

2586. Do you know whether there is any con- 
siderable amount of drinking which goes on dur- 
ing the prohibited hours on Sunday morning in 
Limerick ? — I think there is after 11 o’clock on 
Saturday night; hut this takes place at a time 
when public opinion cannot be brought to hear 
on the offenders. 

2587. What are tho.se hours? — From 11 o’clock 
at niglit till the morning the people are drinking 
at the public houses, and are allowed to remain 
there ; if you have a complete Sunday closing, 
very often offences would be committed in the 
noonday, and public opinion could be brought 
to bear upon the individual, and the grocers 
themselves could be bi'ouglit to bear upon each 
other in regard to infractions of the law ; that was 
stated to me by some of the grocers whom 1 con- 
sulted on the subject. 

2588. What do you consider is the worst period 
for drinking on Sunday ; is it the last hour in the 
evening?— ^es, I think so, the later the hour the 
greater the evil, because public opiniou cannot 
be brought to bear upon the offender at that 
time. 
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2589. Would it be a considerable gain if pub- 
lic-houses were closed, say at eight or nine on 
Sunday evenings ? — Decidedly; any curtailment, 
I tliinlc, would be a gain to the cause of morality, 
religion, and order, but I would be for com])letc 
closing, lea^•illg the application of the Bill to 
some local body. 

2590. Would you j)refcr leaving tlie applica- 
tion of the Bill entirely voluntary, that is, leaving 
the hours as at present, from two to eleven, but 
subject to any curtailment, or to total closing by 
the free action of some local body ? — I would be 
for total closing, leaving the application of the 
law to some local body. 

2591. Mr. Monsell^ It has been stated hereby 
one of the witnesses, that the true remedv was 
to be found, not so much in the ])i-esent legisla- 
tion as in the moral conviction of the masses, of 
tlie evil and disastrous consequences which follow 
from drunkenness; do you consider that the 
course you suggested would be the best mode of 
giving effect to the general ])ublic opinion of the 
masses of the people, and that if there were to be 
no power placed in the hands of that majority, to 
control the vicious minority, the vicious minority 
would go on selling driuk, and drunkenness con- 
tinue ? — Certainly. 

2592. Therefore, however strong public 
opinion may be in the place on the part of the 
majority, a small minority, if uncontrolled by 
legislation, would have tlie power of defeating 
the object which the moral majority desired to 
effect ? — Certainly, that was felt some time ago, 
when a mo^'cmeut in favour of voluntary closing 
was origmated. The great body of the publicans 
were willing to join the movement, but it was 
felt that the minority, however small, could de- 
feat any such movement, and therefore the pro- 
ject was abandoned. 

2593. On the other hand, you would be en- 
tirely opposed to imposing any restrictions that 
were not supported by the public opinion of the 
locality in which they wore introduced? — Yes; 
I think it is an evil to pass a law which will not 
he sustained by public opinion. 

2594. Would you consider that if, for instance, 
the municipal body in Limerick were given the 
power to adopt a law enforcing the closing of 
public-houses, and they were to exercise tiiat 
power, there would be any danger of the licensed 
I>ublic-honsos being superseded on Sundays by a 
number of uulicensed and irresponsible drinking 
places? — I think that with increased activity on 
the ]iart of the police, and aLso with a desire on 
the part of the trade to protect tliemselves, the 
evil could be met ; and there would also be the 
force of juiblic opinion. 

2595. You mention, I think, that you had 
gone round amongst the publicans of your |)arish, 
and that you know tolerably well tiieir opinion? 
— I did that two years ago. 

2596. Supposing it were left to the publicans 
themselves to deckle as to whether this law 
should be adopted, how do you think tl'.cy wi>uld 
decide ? — I am quite sure the majority of the 
publicans in my parish would, in the interest of 
religion and morality, make a sacrifice of tlieir 
gain, and I have reason to think that tlic same 
feeling does prevail amongst publicans in the 
other part of the city, but this I know only 
through other.?. 

2597. Are you aware whether there was any 
declaration upon the subject of closing public- 
houses on Sunday made by any number of the 

Q 4 Koman 
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E.oii)an Catholic Bishops in Ireland ? — I am a-\vare 
that tliere was. 

2oU8. Will you be so good as to read that 
declaration? — “To Menibers of Parliament re- 
presenting Irish Constituencies. — We, the un- 
dersigned Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of 
Ireland, most respectfully intimate to the liish 
Members of the House of Commons, that we be- 
lieve it would be highly conducive to public 
order, to morality, and to religion, if the Sunday 
traffic in intoxicating liquors were prohibited by 
law ; we therefore entreat their Pupi>ort of Mr. 
Somes’ motion on the 6th May next for effect- 
ing that object.” 

2599. Lord Claud tlamilton^ I think the sig- 
natures appended to that declaration are those of 
the leading Bishops of Ireland? — Yes, they are 
tliesc : — “Paul Cullen, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin ; Joseph Dixon, d.i>.. Archbishop of 
Armagh and Primate ; D. O’Brien, D.D., 
Bislioji of "Waterford ; M. O’Hea, d.i)., Bi,shop 
of Ros.-i ; John Kilduff, D.D., Bishop of Ardagh; 
P. Durcan, D.D., Bishop of Aeonry ; Francis 
Kelly, D.D., Bishop of Derry; Hamilton Ver- 
schoylc, D-D., Bishop of Kilmore; L. Gillvoly, 
D.C., Bishop of Elphin ; T. Furlong, d.d.. 
Bishop of Ferns ; John MacFvilly, D.D., 
Bislioj) of Galway; William "Whelan, D.D., 
Bishop ; William Meagher, v.G., F.P., of Duhin ; 
B. "Wcjodlock, Rector of the Catholic University 
of Ireland; James Canon Redmond, .F.P., 
Arklow; James Murray, d.d., Seci’ctary to the 
Archl)i.shop of Dublin; A. O’Connell, D.D., p.p., 
of St. Mary’s, Dublin ; M. Quinn, D.D. ; John 
Spratt, D.D., Provincial of Ireland.” 

2600. Mr. Murjihy.'] How many Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops are there in Ireland? — Twenty- 
eight. 

2601. Mr. 7-^w.] You stated that you thought 
if the thing were left to the decision of the town 
council they would decide in favour of closing? 
— That is my opinion. 

2602. T wished to ask yon whether you thought 
that the uumici})al body would feel tliat the re- 
sponsibility of the decision of such a large public 
question was too heavy for them, and would 
object to such a rcsjjonsibility being thrown u 2 )on 
them? — I think they would not. 

2603. Lord Claud Hamilton.'] You have spoken 
with regard to imblic opinion, 1 should like to 
know your view with rcsjiect to the majority of 
female opinion. Do you not think that the ma- 
jority of the mothers, wives, and sisters of the 
men in your parishes would be glad to see the 
temjffiation removed? — Almost universally. 

2604. Do you not think that the reino^’al of 
the tcmiMatioii and the evils that ensue from it, 
would tend greatly to advance female comfort 
and domestic enjoyment? — Certainly. 

2605. And you can have iio doubt that female 
comfort and domestic enjoyment do tend to 
advance the religious, educational, and social 
advancement of the population ? — Certainly ; for 
exam]>!e, the duties of parents towards their 
children would be better attended to. Fre- 
quently at jmesent jmrents cannot send their 
children to school, and caunot attend Divine 
service themselves, for want of clothes. Not 
only does the intemperate man neglect Divine 
service himself, but, indirectly, he is the cause 
of similar neglect on the part of his wife and 
children. 

2606. You have stated that you think female 
opinion would be universally in favour of such 
closing, and that it would tend to the moral and 



social elev ation of the people ? — I have not the 
least doubt of it. 

2607. You stated that you presumed that 
the habitual drunkard would, somehow or 
other, find means of indulging in his vicious 
l^ropensity ; do you not think, from your obser- 
vation, that those habits of the habitual drunkard 
are very much acquired Irom the neglect of the 
Sabbath, rather than from any excess on week 
days? — Yes; those men on Saturday have the 
2 )rospect of an idle day before them, so they g<^' 
to the public-houses after their worlc, without the 
intention of committing any excess, but they stay 
longer than they intended ; and, in consequence 
of this, they neglect Divine worship on the Sun- 
day, and are often unable to return to their work 
on hlonday. I am convinced that the passing of 
this law would lessen the number of such cases. 

I think it u'ould be impossible to exaggerate the 
public good that would result from the total 
closing of public-houses on Sunday, if the move- 
ment was sustained by public opinion. 

2608. Mr. Stacpoole.] This jmper was signed 
by 11 bishops and avch"bishops, but had the re- 
mainder of the 28 bishops you spoke of been 
asked to sign it ? — I am sure tliey could not have 
been, because I do not see the name of my own 
bishop. I know he would have signed it, because 
he put me in motion to speak to the publicans 
some years ago in reference to the ^^olimtary 
movement. I do not know any ecclesiastic or 
bislio^} that would be against this movement, or 
in fact any religious man in the community. 

2609. 5lr. Murphy You stated that the poim-* 
latiou of St. John’s parish had 10,000? — More or 
less. 

2610. Are you prepared to fonn an opinion 
as to what jiroportion the working men and the 
labouring classes bear towards the total popula- 
tion ? — I have not any statistics, and I should 
therefore be very unwilliug to give an opinion. 

I know that my parish comprises some of the 
poorest parts of the city, such as are usually in- 
habited by the labouring classes. 

2611. Consequently, the greater proiwi'tion of 
that iwpulation of 10,000 would be formed of the 
labouring classes? — I think the greater jmrt of 
the labouring classes live in my parish, but I 
should be sorry to give an opinion as to what 
proportion they bear to the rest of the popula- 
tion. 

2612. Of course they bear a greater propor- 
tion to the population of your parish than they 
do to the population of any other? — TYitli the 
exception of jicrhajis St. Mary’s. 

2613. Would you say that one-half were of 
the labouring classes and small tradesmen ? — I 
think so. 

2614. Generally speaking, are those classes 
industrious, well-ordered, and honest labouring 
men? — I think they are fairly so. 

2615. Have you been able at all to form an 

opinion, not 2 )articularly,hut generally as to what 
the jirojiortion of drunkards is amongst tliem, as 
compared with the rest of the population? — I 
cannot give you the least idea of that. i‘ 

2616. You could not say whether there are 
more or less ; the majority, I presume, ai'e not 
drunkards ? — I am sure they are not. 

2617. I may take it for granted that a very 
large minority of them are drunkards? — I think 
the habitual drunkards ai’e a very small minority 
only. 

2618. Now we will come to another class ; are 
there a great number of tipplers who are not 

drunkards ? 
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drunkards? — I think there are many who drink 
on Sundays and Saturdays who do not commit 
the sin of drunkenness, but who still spend more 
tlian is good for themselves or their families. 

2619. Is that a large proportion? — I think 
there is a large proportion of that class. 

2620. What do you call a large proportion ? — 
I have a great difficulty in getting into any 
question of statistics. 

2621. I was asking a general question; you, 
muAt know the proportion perfectly well? — I 
shdlild say a large number of them go to the 
public-houses on Sunday, but what proportion 
they bear to the rest of the community I cannot 
say. 

2622. Do they commit excess on Sundays? — 
Not perhaps against the Divine law, but they sin 
against their families. They do not commit 
the tlieological sin of drunkenness, but they sin 
against society. 

2623. Any one who spends money which lie 
ought not to do does that ; but is there any such 

, marked abuse of drinking amongst a larger section 
of that population as would direct public atten- 
tion to it ? — I think there is. 

2624. What proportion of them? — I cannot 
say that. 

2625. Supposing the population of labouring 
men is five thousand, would you say that the pro- 
portion is one-fifth or one-tenth? — I would 
rather not hazard an opinion where I have no 
reliable data. 

2626. You surely can form some opinion from 
your knowledge of those classes. I do not want 
the statistical number, but what proportion of 
these men numbering, we will say, 5,000, go ha- 
bitually to public-houses on SundiW, and spend 
more money than they onght to? — I really could 
not say that. 

2627. I may take it for granted that they are 
a minority of the population ? — Yes. 

2628. A largo minority of that population ? — 
Yes. 

2629. Are you prepai'ed to say whether 
drunkenness has been decreasing for some years 
past ? — I think there is a great decrease since 
last Christmas ; that is the result of a religious 
movement on the part of the Redemptorist 
Fathers. 

2630. Can you carry your mind back to the 
extent of three or four years ? — I should think it 
was rather on the increase up to that time. 

2631. From four or five years previously? — 
Yes. 

2632. But during the last few months, owing 
to this impression made upon them by the Ke- 
demptorist Fathers, there has been a change? — 
The temperance movement has been very suc- 
cessful. 

2633. Lord Claud Hamilton.'] They specially 
turned their attention to that ? — They specially 
turned their attention to that ; it was a mission to 
tile labouring classes, and they have formed a 
permanent organisation, so as to preserve the 
Iruits of the mission. 

2634. Mr. Murphy.] Your decided impression 
IS, that the remedy for this evil would be a total 
closing? — I am decidedly in favour of total 
closing ; I think great good would result from 
it to the community. 

2635. Do you not think that if there was only 
a partial closing on Sundays, opportunities would 
be afforded of procuring drink to that particular 
class whom you would be desirous to improve ? — 

I think that any curtailment, as I have stated 
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already, would be an advantage, but complete 
closing, I think, would be the best measure. 

2636. The complete closing on Sunday of 
every house that sold liquor? — Of every house 
where those abuses were likely to arise. 

2637. But we cannot well designate them. If 
one class of houses were closed and another class 
were left open, would not those parties who wished 
to procure drink go to those houses ? — That case 
is contemplated in my answer. 

2638. Major Gavin.] I think yon were a long 
time in St. Mary’s parish, were you not ? — I was. 

2639. 1 think, as far as my knowledge enables 
me to say of Limerick, St. Mary’s and St John’s 
are the parishes where the greater nuniher of 
workpeople reside ? — Yes, in those two parishes. 

2640. From your experience of those two 
parishes, can you say whether the distress which 
has prevailed considerably there for the last three 
or four years, has been principally brought on 
by excess in drinking? — 1 think that distress in 
many cases does arise from drinking in the 
way I have already stated, that is to say, that 
people waste their earnings in the public-houses, 
and then the poverty of the family follows, and 
also, in many cases, the loss of their employment. 

2641. They generally get their wages paid on 
the Saturday, and, as I believe, the evil com- 
mences on the Saturday, does it not ? — Yes. 

2642. And continues on the Sunday? — Yes. 

2643. And do you think that if the houses were 
closed earlier on the Saturday, that practice 
would be checked ? — I think it would be a de- 
cided advantage to close early on the Saturday. 

2644. Now, on the other side of the question, 
do you suppose that if all the public-houses were 
closed on the Sundays, and closed earlier on 
Saturdays, there would be a feeling of jealousy 
on the part of the middle classes when they saw 
that the gentry and those above them were able 
to enjoy themselves in clubs and hotels ? — I do 
not think that they would when the matter was 
explained to them, and when they saw it was 
done for their advantage. I think that the labour- 
ing classes would themselves desire to remove the 
temptation from themselves ; and the end of 
this law, if passed, would be, nob to remove from 
them any reasonable enjoyment, but to remove 
from them an occasion of evil to themselves and 
their families. 

2645. You are quite convinced that i-eligion 
has made such an impression trpon them, that 
they would see the necessity of aiding and as- 
sisting the law, the carrying out of wliich would 
be an advantage to tliemselvcs and their families ? 
— I think that that, combined witli tlic influenc,o 
of public opinion, would lead them to labour, and 
labour successfully in that way. 

2646. Do you think there would be any diffi- 
culty in carrying out, if tlie Bill was passed, the 
total closing in Lijncrick and its neiglibourhnod ? 
— I think that there would be no serious diffi- 
culty in carrying out the law. 

2647. We have had evidence that, in the event 
of such u law passing, it would require an in- 
crease of police? — It might require an increase 
of police; but, I think the difficulty could bo 
surmounted by increased vigilance on the part of 
the police, and by increased activity on the part 
of the directors of public opinion. 

2648. And you have no doubt that if a Bill 
was passed for totally closing public-houses on 
Suncfay, it would meet with the general .ap- 
proval of the people of Limerick ? — I think so ; 
my suggestion would test that : if the Bill bo 
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permissive, then the people would have an op- 
portunity of accepting it, or of rejecting it, 
according to their own judgment and wish. 

2649. Chairman.'\ You have been pressed to 
give an opinion with regard to what was the 
definite proportion of the labouring classes who 
were habitually tipplers, or who habitually spent 
more money in dnna than they ought to, having 
due regard to their social duties ; and you de- 
clined to give any opinion as to what proportion 
came under that description. Still, would you 
say that a large proportion of the working-classes, 
to your knowledge, not perhaps habitually, but 
occasionally, do waste a considerable part of their 
earnings, more than tliey themselves afterwards, 
in their calmer moments, would approve of, in 
public-houses on Sundays ? — I am quite certain 
of that. 

2650. Major Cavin.~\ I think you stated that 
you were afraid drinking had increased in Lime- 
rick in the last four years ? — 1 rather think so. 

2651. Mr. Pollard~Urquhart.'\ What time on 
Saturday evening are the wages generally paid 
in Limerick ? — 1 think they are generally paid 
at two o’clock ; in many cases they are paid on 
Fridays. I am confident that all the employers 
would be quite ready to regulate the hour of 
payment, so as to meet the wants of those in their 
employment. 

2652. It has been stated by other witnesses 
that early closing on Saturday evening might 
put people to inconvenience and -difficulty in 
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getting change for their wages in the public- 
houses ; do you think that would be likely to 
happen? — No; because I tliink there is hardly 
an emplojrer in Limerick who would not pay on 
Friday, if it was for the convenience of tlie 
people to do so, and, as a matter of fact, very 
many of the employers at present do pay on 
Fridays. 

2653. Mr. Murphy."^ Are you aware whether 
there are any shops in Limerick called spirit 
grocers, grocers who have a license to sell spiri^ ? 
— Yes, there are. 

2654. Are you awai-e that the law prevents 
them from selling spirits for consumption on the 
premises ? — I am. 

2655. Has it come to your knowledge at all 
that, notwithstanding that, they do sell drink for 
consumption on the premises ? — I have heard 
that, but I am not prepared to prove it. 

2656. Do you tliink it likely, if a law was 
passed closing public-houses altogether, and 
leaving those houses open to sell not for con- 
sumption on the premises, that that class of per- 
sons would take advantage of the law, and sell?. 
— I should advocate the universal application of 
the law, and close them all. 

2657. You would close spirit grocers, and all ? 
— Yes. 

2658. Even although spirit grocers were not 
licensed to sell for consumption on the premises? 
— Yes. 
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Appendix, No. 1. 



EETUEN from Commissioners of Metropolitan Police, Dublin. 



EETUEN showing the Number of Cases of Drunkenness in each of tlie Years 1862, 
1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, and to 31st May 1867 ; also the Number of Cases of Drun- 
kenness on Sundays, in each of the above Years, holding Sunday to mean from 
7 p.m. on Saturday to 10a.m. on Monday; also, the Number on Sunday proper, 
i.e., from 12 on Saturday Night to the same Hour on Sunday Night. 



YEARS. 


Number of Prisoners 
in each Year. 


j 

Number Arrested 

1 7 P.M. on Saturday 

1 to 

j 10 A.M. on Monday. 


j Number Arrested 

1 from 

j 12 o'clock Saturday Night 

j 12 o’clock Sunday Night. 


1862 , 


11,730 


1 

! 4,610 


1 2,816 


1863 


13,657 


! 5,668 


3,400 


1864 


17,150 


6,641 


4,141 


1865 


16,192 


5,628 


3,226 


1866 


11,321 


4,685 


2,712 


1867, to 31st May 


3,063 


1,321 


804 


Total - . - I 


73,113 


28,358 


17,099 



From September 1865 to the present time, owing to the disturbed state of the metropolis, the 
police have been very much engaged in other duties ; and those employed on street duty patrol in 
pairs, which will partially account for the lesser number of prisoners. 
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(B.) 

DUBLIN METROPOLITAN POLICE. 



App. No. 



STATISTICS of Drunkenness in the Dublin Metropolitan Police District, 
from 1859 to 1866 iuclusive ; distinguishing Sunday Cases and Monday Cases in each 
Year from 1862. 



Years. 


Number 
Arrested 
in eacli Year. 


Number 
Arrested from 
7p.m. 

each Saturday 
to 10a.m 
each Monday 
in the Year. 


Number 
Arrested from 
12 each 
Saturday Night 
to 12 each 
Sunday Night 
in the Year. 


Re.varks. 


1859 - 


10,330 






Under the Wine Licenses Act, passed 
in 1860, two hours on Sunday night, 
and two on Monday morning, were 










added to the legal hours on those 
days, thus restoring to public-houses 
the hours pj'escribed by the 3 & 4 


1861 - 


9,203 


— 


— 


W'ill. 4, c. 68, passed in 1833. 


1862 - 


11,730 


4,610 


2,816 




I86S - 


13,657 


5,568 


3,400 




1864 - 


17,150 


6,541 


4,141 


Tho Beer House Act, 27 & 28 Viet, 
c. 35, was passed in 1864. The evils 
resulting from the reckless drinking 


1665 - 


16,192 


5,628 


8,226 


carried on in beer-houses on Satur- 
day nights and Sunday mornings 
having been urgently pressed on the 


1866 - 


11,321 

1 


4,685 




attention of Government, this Act 
was passed. 



The decrease in 1865, and subsequent years, may bo ascribed to the Beer House Act in some 
measure, and also to the exigent duties of the police in regard to the political movement which for 
the last three years has existed in Ireland. 



( 0 .) 

Number of Drunken Cases in Dullin from 6 p.m. Saturday, 2nd May, to 12 niMit, 
Sunday, 3rd May 1868, viz. : — 

Number from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Saturday, 2nd May - - 18 



„ 


9 to 12, same night - - . _ 


- 16 


„ 


12 same night to 6 Sunday morning 


- 31 




6 Sunday morning to 2 p.m. - - - 


9 




2 p.m. to 12 same Sunday night - 


- 19 




Total - 


- - 93 



Number of Drunken cases on St. Patrick’s Day, 1868 - 47 



0.55. 8 3 
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Appendix, No. 3. 

App. No. 3.1 



PAPER laid before the Committee by the Earl of Mayo, a Member of the 
Committee. 



To His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

Douglas Petty Sessions, 

May it please your Excellency, 23 April 1868. 

We the undersigned magistrates of the Douglas Bench, are of opinion that it would be 
desirable, and tend to the peace and good order of the barony of Cork, if all the public- 
houses were closed at the hour of 8 o’clock p. m. daily: and we therefore pray that your 
Excellency will be pleased to take the matter into your consideration. 

D. Romayn Sarsfield. 

Ed. Eyre Newenham. 

Geo, White. 

John S. Haines. 

George Bond Low. 

J. H. Bainbridge. 
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INDEX. 



In tbia Index the Figures following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions 
in the Eridence j and those following App. to the Pages in the Appendix.] 



A. 

ADULTERATION, Adulterated stuff that would be sold illegally if public-houses 
were totally closed on Sunday, Barry 1851, 1852. 



B. 

Barry, Garrett. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is President of the Cork Vintners’ Society, 
l8io — —Great room for improvement in the state of the vintners’ trade at Cork, when 
the society was formed about eleven years ago; successful efforts of the society to 
improve the value of licenses, and to put down sbebeen-liouses, 1811-1832. 1899-1905 
-—Exceedingly injurious effect of the Bill upon numerous public-houses in the suburbs 
of Cork, whose principal trade is on Sunday; great injury also to the licensed houses 

generally, 1833-1842. 1898. 1908-1933 Grounds for concluding that the Bill will 

not prevent or diminish Sunday drinking, as illegal traffic in drink is sure to arise, 
and to a most injurious extent, if the law is made more penal, 1843-1859. 1895- 
1898. 

Non-objection to the old law being reverted to by which the hour of closing on Sun- 
day was nine o’clock, i86i, 1862. 2002, 2003. 2039-2042 Advantage of the 

hours of opening being continuous rather than intermittent, 1863 Objections to 

closing at an earlier hour than eleven on Saturday evening ; inconvenience to the working 
classes on account of the late hour at which wages are paid, 1864—1870. 1877—1882. 

1890-1894.1977,1978 Conclusion as to drunkenness having decreased in Cork of 

kte_ years, 1871-1874. 1883, 1884 Duty of the secretary of the Cork Vintners’ 

kociel.y in regard to the suppression of disorderly or illegally-conducted public-houses, 
1875, 1876. 

Very little drunkenness in Cork on Sunday as compared witti Saturday evening, 1885— 

1889. 1908-1912 Great difficulty of preventiiic, through means only of the police, all 

illicit trade in liquor, 1899-1907 Sense in which it may be said that the proposed 

restrictions would involve confiscation, 1932, 1933 Question considered whether the 

Bill would really cause material injury to the brewers and distilleries, and to the farmers, 

as was stated at a meeting in Cork, 1934~'940 Nature of the claim of publicans to 

keep their houses open on Sunday whilst other shops are closed, 1941-1948. 2009- 

QOU. 

Information on the subject of certain petitions from Cork, one in favour of and one 
Opposed to the Bill; comment upon the mode in which signatures were procured to the 

former, 1944-1963. 2023-2027 With regard to the very long liours of labour of 

publicans and iheir assistants in Cork, witness questions whether there is much com- 
plaint made on the t-uhject, 1964-1974 Inconvenience to excursionists if tiie hours 

are restricted as proposed by the Bill, 1975. 

Fiirlher statement as to drinking 011 buuday taking place chiefly at suburban or rural 
public-liuuses, and not in the City of Cork, 1979-1981. 1984 — Amendments leqnircd 
in tlie liccn.ting law rather than in the Sunday trade in liquor-s 19S2. 1983 Examina- 

tion a^ 10 the grounds for concluding (hat, if the Bill be passed, it will be much more 
difficult to put down sliebeeti-hoiises and illicit trading ihaii it is at present, 1985-2001. 

2012-2022. 2028-2030 Increa.-^ed difficulty ol suppressing shebeen-lioii.ses if the 

public-houses were closed on Saturday at nine o’clock, 2004-2008 Expediency of 

Sunday closing, it adopted, being extended to euling-hoiises, and to hotels wlure Uiere is a 

public bar, 2031-2034 Doubt whether there is more drinking on the afternoon or the 

evening of Sunday, 2035-2044. 

28o~I. A 2 Beer. 
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Beer. Impracticability of providing that beer only should be sold on Sunday and not 

spirits, Whjham 107 Doubt whether publicans would properly cany out a regulation 

that beer might be supplied on Sunday whilst whisky was forbidden, De Gernon 191- 

193. 249— —Increasing consumption of beer and porter in Ireland, ib. q6o Much 

less risk of intoxication if beer only were allowed to be sold on Sunday, ib. 267, 268 

Objection to a provision that beer may be sold on Sundays ; cover thereby for the sale of 
whisky, Ryan 359-363; Rev. Dr. 482-485 ; Su/huaw 541. 

Beer Houses. Low character of the beer-houses in Dublin, a different system of licensing 
being much required as a means of improving them, or of doing away with them, Ralph 

615-618; Pillsifortk 681. 700 Exceeding mischievous operation of beer-houses in 

Dublin, so that witness would abolish them altogether, M’Cabe 2206. 2260-2263 

Great want of an improved system as regards beer-house licenses in Liverpool, 
O’ Shaughnessy 2373-2375. See also Licenses. 

Belfast. Detailed information, as obtained from police sources, relative to the large amount 
of drunkenness in Belfast, and the injurious effect of drunkenness in leading to crime, 

Lindsay 8u, 812 Very large population of Belfast, and extent of the area of the 

borou‘-^h, ib. 813-816 Evidence as to the very strong and widespread feeling in Belfast 

in favour of the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday ; belief that at 
least three-fourths of the inhabitants would approve of compulsory prohibition, ib. 816. 

828-840. 869-874. 898 Circumstance of 146 public-houses being closed voluntarily on 

Sunday out of a total of 535 public-houses, ib. 816. 869 Unanimity of a large public 

meeting held in March 1867 in favour of total closing, ib. 817-819. 871-874 Large 

proportion of public-houses in the town, ib. 8ig. 88g Limitation of late of tHe 

number of licenses issued, the number of public-houses having been excessive, ib. 
819. 

Large number of cases of drunkenness dealt with by witness every Monday morning, 
the majority of these arising from excess on Saturday night, J. C. O'Donnell, 929-931. 

974-976. 1027-1029 Impossibility of a general and voluntary closing of public- 

houses in Belfast on Sunday being effected by the Roman Catholic clergy, ib. 958-960 

Explanation on the subject of the transfer of public-houses in the town, large sums 

being sometimes given for the license, or rather tor the good-will, iJ. 1034-1039 

Considerable sum represented by the actual cost of the license, ib. 1042-1046 Large 

sale of drink in unlicensed houses : penalties in such cases, ih. 1042-1046. 

See also Licenses. 

Berkeley, The Rev. Lowry Edmonds. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is Presbyterian minis- 
ter at Lurgiin, 1316 Unanimous opinion of the Presbyterian body in the North of 

Ireland in favour of the compulsory prohibition of the sale of intoxicating drinks on Sun- 
day, 1317-1321. 1374, 1375 Little, if any, inconvenience to the working classes in the 

North of Ireland in being prevented from purchasing beer on Sunday for consumption 
with their meals : practice generally of the people not to drink at home, but only in the 

public-houses, 1322, 1323. 1333-1336. 1349 Desire of the people 10 be protected 

from the temptation of open public-houses on Sunday, 1324. 1344 Feeling of many 

publicans in favour of total closing, 1324. 

Limited inconvenience in the case of travellers through Sunday closing, 1325 

Expediency, if the houses be open at all, of only one period of opening and the shorter 

the better, 1326-1329. 1356-1358 Very demoralising effect of the public-houses in 

rural districts in the North through being open on Sunday, 1327-1329 Importance 

of the houses closing on Saturday at nine o’clock, 1329, 1330 Injurious operation 

of the .system of excise licenses, 133I, 1332. 

Advantage of u day of rest in the case of the numerous persons employed in the 

public-houses on Sunday, 1337-1343 Decided improvement upon the present system 

by requiring that drink sold on Sunday must not be consumed on the premises, 1344- 

1355. 1371, 1372 Objection to eating-houses being allowed to sell drink on Sunday 

any more than public-houses, 1359 Little, if any, jealousy to be felt by the lower 

classes through the middle and upper classes having opportunities of obtaining drink at 
clubs, &c., 1360-1370. 

BilloflUQT. Majority of Irish members on the Division in 1867 for going into Com- 
mittee of the House on the Bill of that year, Wigham, 37-39. 



C. 

Carey Michael. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is member of the Town Council of Dublin, 
and is President of the Licensed Vintners’ Association of Dublin ; is well conversant with 

the habits of the working classes, 1488-1493 Statistics showing a considerable 

decrease of drunkenness in Dublin during the last three years, 1494-1496 Applica- 

tion by the licensed vintners in 1860 for an extension of the time of opening their houses 

from 
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Carey, Michael. (Analysis of his Evidence)' — continued. 
from 9 to 11 on Sunday ev(Miing, ihe houses of the spirit grocers and beer-sellers having 
been open till tlie latter hour, 1497. 1501, 150-2. 1531. 

Desire of the licensed vintners to jjrevent excess in the sale of drink, so that there has 
been less drunkenness since the public have resorted more to their houses and less to the 

beer-shops and spirit grocers’ shops on Sunday night, 1497. 1502 Constant evasion 

of the law as to drink sold by spirit grocers not being drunk on the premises: power 
also of the spirit grocers 10 keep open all day on Sunday by paying n small fine, 1497- 

1500. 1503-1509. 1602-1606 Belief that the passing of the Bill would liave very 

injurious results, and that illicit trade in drink would greatly increase, 1510-1512. 

Anxiety of the publicans of Dublin to keep the trade respectable, and to prevent 

drunkenness, further adverted to, 1510. i-j-iS, 1536-1540 Large number of operatives 

in Dublin to whom total closing on Sunday would cause mucli inconvenience and dis- 
content, 151 I. 1525-1527 Decided objection to the proposition that liquor sold on 

Sunday must not be drunk on the premist’s : constant evasion and bad moral conse- 
quences sure to follow any such requirement, 1513-1516. 1530 Ruinous effect of 

total closing upon the public-houses in the suburbs or rural districts about Dublin, 1517“ 
1J22— — Facility of evading the provisions of the Bill by taking out revenue licenses : 
question hereon whether these licenses might not without dilHculty be brought under the 
Bill, 1522-1524. 1545 -’ o 49 - 

Objection not only to total closing on Sunday, but to any limitation of the present 

hours, even though spirit grocers were included in ihe prohibition, 1529-1533 Doubt as 

to the feeling in rural districts upon the question of Sunday restrictions, 1534, 1535 

Decrease of drunkenness in Dublin further adverted to, 1541-1544 Long hours of 

labour of the assistants in witness’s employment: objection to any legislative interference, 
io50->552- 1616-1620. 

Admission tl)at witness has not always been opposed to Sunday closing, nor always 

considered it impracticable, 1553. 1554 Belief as to the Bill having an injurious effect 

upon the trade of the distillers and brewers, 1555-1560 Statement as to the claim of 

public-houses to be ooen on Sunday, though other shops ore obliged to be closed, 1561- 

1563. 1610-1615 ^Less drunkenness in Dublin than in London, Liverpool, and other 

large towns, 1564, 1565 Grounds for a statement that all the police magistrates of 

Dublin are opposed to the Bill, 1566-1569. 

Comment upon the manner in which petitions have been got up in favour of the Bill, 
1570, 1571 — —Explanation as to the petitions against the Bill, and as to the amount of 
success attendant upon the exertions used by the Vintners Association to promote oppo- 
sition to the Bill, 1571-1589 Prejudicial effect upon licensed vintners ifliceuses were 

made uniform : large capital sunk by the vintners in their houses, 1590-1595. 1640, 

Approval of the hours of opening on Sunday being from two to nine, 1596 

Great inconvenience if the public-houses were closed earlier on Saturday night, as wages 
are often paid at a very late hour, 1597-1601. 

Objection to the proposal that publicans should be rendered responsible for drunken- 
ness on tlieir premises, 1607-1609 Necessity of all housep where liquor is or may be 

sold being subject to the same regulations as to Sunday closing, 1621—1624. 1633-1639 

Dissent from the view that further restrictions would be any benefit to the working 

classes in a moral sense, or would diminish drunkenness, 1625-1632. 

Cashel Diocese. Voluntary closing on Sunday for some years past of all the Roman 
Catholic public-houses in Cashel diocese, under an ecclesiastical law ; some Protestant 

publicans have also closed voluntarily, De Qernon, 130-132. 202, 203 Exceptional 

instance of a Roman Catholic public-house in tlie diocese not closing on Sunday, U>. 207, 

208 Belief that tlie publicans generally comply strictly with the regulations of the 

Archbishop, ib. 261-263. 

Outline of the steps taken by witness during the last eleven years for the propagation 

of temperance in his diocese. Rev. Dr. Leahy, 382 Gradual manner in which witness 

introduced the Sunday temperance law into the diocese, under which ecclesiastical law 
there is no sale of liquors on Sunday, except in the case of iravellers and in cases of 

necessity, iJ. 382-386 Since 1861 the law has been in full force throughout the 

whole diocese, ib. 384 Exceedingly beneficial operation of the law in diminishing 

intemperance, and in improving the moral haiiits of the people, ib. 389 et seq. 

Exceptional instance of a Protestant public-house in the diocese kept open on Sunday, 
ib. 395- 

Detailed statement in further explanation of the various means adopted by witness m 
the introduction and the enforcement of the Sunday temperance law in his diocese, Rev- 

Dr. Leahy, 406 Single instance of witness having bad to speak publicly ol any 

person for infringement of the law, ib. 409 Statistics of the amount of drunkenness 

on Sunday before and since the introduction of witness’s measure; very gratifying 
diminution since 1861, ih. 410-413- 4^8, 419- 47° Increase in the rate of wages 
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Cashel Diocese — c&tilinued. 

whilst ilrunkenness has been decreasing, Bcv. Dr. Leahy 4H-417 Increased tern- 

perance on \veei< days as well as on Sunday, ib. 445, 

See also Publicans. Travellers. 



Cigar Divans. Cigai divans should be inclu !ecl 
2034. 



the proposed restrictions, Barry 



Ch^ Legislation. _ Probabdity ol’ tlie pn-posed enactment creating some dissatisfaction on 
the ground of its being class legislation : witness would not sympathise with this com- 
plaint, Ryan 324, 325. 343-345 Objection made to the Bill on the score of its 

involving Class legislation. Keegan 2160 Doubt as to any jealous feeling arisino- that 

the Bdl involves class legislation, O’ Shaughnessy 2389-2392. See also Club FLou^es. 

Clergy. See Roman Catholic Clergy. Voluntary Closing. 

Club Houses. Question considered whether the same prohibition should not apply m the 
case 0/ clubs as of public-houses; doubt as to habits of intoxication in the former case, 

mgharn 124-126 Expected jealousy among the lower classes if public-houses were 

closed on Sunday whilst club houses were open, ib. 1299-1304 Little if any jealousy 

to be felt by the lower classes tiiioiigh the middle and upper classes having opportunities 
of obtaining dunk at clubs &c., Ber/fe% 1360-1370 ; 1 726-1728. 1792-1798. 

See also Class Legislation. 



Compuhory Restrictions. Difficulty m effecting by Act of Parliament the same regulations 
as by voluntary and by ecclesiastical law, De Gernon 188-190 Valualile effect antici- 

pated from the compulsory closing of public-houses on Sunday, even though the people 

did not voluntarily agree to such closing, ib. 235, 236 Evidence strongly in favour of 

an Act of Purliamcni fur the closing of public-houses throughout fndand 011 Sunday; 
bc'lief that it could be easily enforced if the authorities were but vigilant, liev. Dr. Leahy, 
^ 00—404. 422 ct secj Doubt as to the general adoption of a law if permissive, whereas 
if cmnpui'ory it would be effectually earned out with the aid of the cler'iy ib 480 481 
486-493. • 

Wiliingn, ss of ilie people to be influenced by their clergy in regard to the voluntary 
closing ol public-houses on Sunday; very general dissatisfaction and evasion if there 
were aconiiHilsory measure. Porter 1394-1397. 1471-1476. i486, 1487. 

also Ealing Houses, ^c. Evasion of the Law. Hours of Closing. Illicit 
Iraffic. Total Closing. TuUagimore. 



Confiscation. Sense in which it may be said that the proposed restrictions would involve 
confiscation, Barry 1932, 1933. See also Loss of Trade. 



Consumption on .Premises. Importance, if the public-houses are to continue open for a few 
hours of u requirement tliat the liquor must not be drunk on the premises ; doubt as to 
this leading 10 club-drinking in private houses, Ri/an, 304. 3i9-3-’3 326-330* 

Sullivrin 527-533- 640 - 558-566. 570-674; -A C. O’Donnell 990-1010 Means of 

carrying out a provision, that drink sold on Sunday should not be drunk in the public- 
houses, Ralph 593-596. 604. 628-633. 639-645. 



Vigdain o necessary in order to prevent consumption on the premises on Sunday, ' 

J. C O Donnell 941, 942 Improbability of moms or bouses beino- provided near the 

pnblic-huuses m order to facilitate the consumption of drink if forbidden at the latter 

alter puich.ise, ib. 943, 944. 993-1010 Decided improvement upon the present 

system by lequiring that drink sold on Sunday must not be consumed on the premise® 
3344-1355. 1371-1372. 

Objections to tile projjosal that drink may be sold but not consumed on the premises 

on Sunday, Rev. Dr. ].eahy 457-459; AT'Ccrie 2264-2268. 2282 Grounds for 

inefernng Liiiit liqn'n- should be sold to be drunk on the premises rather than elsewhere, 

PiUsu-ortk 681 ; Lyon 742-751 Inoperativeness of any law requiring that drink sold 

on Sunday iini>t not be diimk on the premises; Lindsay 864-868. 875-878; Hamilton 
1097-1099. 1105. 1127-1130; O' Shaughnessy O'Ferralt -2^02. 

Oiistade to any enforcement of the reuulaiions that liquor, when sold, must not be 

consnmeJ on the premises, H. O’ Doiw« 1 18.1-1 i8g. 1264, 1265 Expected evasion 

ol the requirement that liquor sold on 8>imday must not be drunk on the premises, 

7 ortrr 1450-1454 Decided objection to the proposition that liquor sold on Sunday 

niU'l not be dun k on the premises; constant evasion and bad moral consequences sure 
to (uilowniysucb requirement, Carey 1513-1516. 1530; Corr 1710-1716; Keegan^i^^. 
2lb8. 217/— Great difficulty in requiring spirits not to be consumed on the premises; 
constant evasion of tins regulation at the spirit grocers, iTea/y 2057. 2064-2060. 2078- 
2083. 2117-2119. 2132-2137. ' t » / 



Cork. Appiebeiisicm lest the closing of public-houses in Cork on Sunday would induce 
people to lay iii a stock ol whisky on Saturday instead of their sending for beer on Sunday, 

Lyons 
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Corli — continued. 

Lyons 704-706. 743 Occurrence of drunkenness in Cork chiefly in the public- 

houses, and not at the houses of the people, ib. 708 Feeling opposed to total closing 

on Sunday, but not to restricted opening, ib. 747. 798-803 Strong feeling in Cork 

against the Bill, Carey 1577. 

Great room for improvement in the state of the vintner’s trade at Cork when the 
Cork Vinters’ Society was formed about eleven years ago : successful efforts of the society 
to improve the value of licenses and ti> put down shebeen-houses, Barry }8il-i832. 

1899-1905 Statement as to drinking on Sunday taking place chiefly at suburban or 

rural public- houses, and not in the City of Cork,fZ». 1833-1842. 1908-1933. 1979-1981. 

Conclusion as to drunkenness having decreased in Cork of late ye.irs, ib. 1871- 

1874. 1883, 1884-' Duty of the Secretary of the Vintner’s Society in regard to the 

suppression of di>ordevlv or illegally conducted public-houses, ib. 1875, 1876 Very 

little drunkenness in Cork on Sunday as compared with Saturday evening, ib. 1885-1889. 
1908-1912. 

Vc-iy little drinking in Cork on Sunday, ii/ea/y 2052 Explanation relative to the 

large reduction in the cases of drunkenness during an exceptional peiiod when the 
public-houses were closed at six on Sunday, ib. 2104. 2105. 2111 Increased con- 
sumption of beer and spirits, though the drunkenness has not increased, ib. 2122—2129 

Conclusion that the Bill would be of no material benefit to the general public in Cork, 
whilst it would be grossly oppressive to a very large class, ib. 2146-2149. 

Memorial of magistrates of the Douglas Petty Sessions praying that the public- houses 
be clo.-ed at 8 p.m. daily, Ayy. 136. 

See also Excursionists. Petitions. 

Corr, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Superintendent of the Dublin police ; has bad 

30 years’ experience in the foice, 1642-1645 Decrease of drunkenness in Dublin 

within the last few years, 1646, 1647 Less drunkenness on Sunday than on other 

days, the cases dealt with on Monday arising chiefly on Saturday niiilit, 1648-1652 

Objection to closing the public-houses in Dublin on Sunday, as the result would be a large 

amount of illicit drinking, 1653-1655. 1683, 1684 Approval of the hours of opening 

being from three to nine, and of all houses where liquor is sold being included in this 
regulation, 1656-1661. 

Objection 10 publicans and spirit grocers being required to close earlier than half-past 
ten on Saturday night, as marketing is largely carried on up to ihat time, 1662-1668. 

1703-1709 Great evil under the present system of revenue licenses to spirit grocers 

and beer-sellers, as lacililating excessive drinking at prohibited hours; expediency of one 

uniform system of license, 1669-1682. 1685-1689 Facility presented to Fenian agents 

through the public-houses being open on Sunday, 1690-1692. 

Objection to the proposal that the publican should have larger autboriiy and be more 

fully accountable upon the question of selling drink in excess to anyone, 1693-1702 

Large evasion of the Bill, and very objectionable practices, if it be enacted that drink 

sold on Sundav is not to be consumed on the premises, 1710-1716 The hours of 

opening should be continuous, 1714. 

Country Districts. Opinion that in country districts the sale of drink on Sunday may be 
altogether prohibited with advantage and without any serious hardship, Lyons 711-715. 

736. 774. 785-792 Much oreaier facility in carrying out a prohibition upon Sunday 

trade in liquors in rural districts than in towns ; advantage in such districts of the moral 

influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, J. C. O’Donnell 962-969. 1016-1029 Less 

objection to total closing on Sunday in the county than in Cork, liarnilton 1125, 1126 

Doubt as to tlie I'eeling in rural districts upon the question of Sunday resirictions, 

Carey 1534, 1535. 

Crime. Conclusion ihat if the Bill be passed there will be a great decrease of intemperance, 
and that tlie public morals and public safety will be largely benefiled, 72-85 

ImiJOitant diminution of crime as well as of diunkenness in Cashel diocese, wheie the 

public-houses are voluntarily closed on Sunday, Rev. Dr, Leahy 446 Very demora- 

lisin'’ efi'ect of the public-houses in rural districts in the north througii being open on 

Sunday, Berkeley 1327-1329 Belief that nine-tenths of the crime throughout Ireland 

may be atiribuUd to drink, O’ Shuughnessy 2367. 

D. 

Dance-Houses. Absence of abuse at dance-houses on Sunday; very few of these in the 
Cashel diocese, De Gernon 239-244; Rev. Dr. Leahy 467-469. 

De Gernon, Christopher. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a resident magistrate in Tippe- 
rary, his district being all situated within the Roman Catholic archdiocese of Cashel, 127 
129 Voluntarily closing on Sunday for some years past of all the Roman Catholic 

q 5 o — 1, A 4 pubiic- 
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De Gernon, ChrislopJier. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

public-liouses in Cashel diocese, under an ecclesiastical law ; some Protestant publicans 
have also closed voluntarily, 130-132. 202, 203 Freedom from drunkenness and vio- 

lence on Sunday throughout the county of Tipperary since tlie closing of ihe public- 

houses, 132. 204-206 Resort of large numbers to the public-houses who would not 

endeavour to obtain drink in oilier ways if the present facilities were withdrawn, 134, 
135 - 

Facilities through means of the public-houses for the spread of disaffection and of 
Feniaiiism, 136-139. 168-170. 197, 198 Concurrence In a certain petition from Clon- 

mel that the Bill should not include Good Friday and days of thanksgiving of the Roman 
Catholic Church as well as Sunday, 140-142— — ^Advantage if the fairs and markets now 

held on holidays were transferred to the next working day, 14-2, 143 Conclusion that 

the voluntary closing system in Tipperary is agreeable to the great majority of the popu- 
lation, 144. 

Necessity of very harmonious co-operation between the clergy of different denomina- 
tions before the system in force in Tipperary could be extended to the rest of Ireland, 

145, 146 Belief that it would be more conducive to the public good if the restriction 

were made compiete on Sunday, instead of two or three hours being allowed for the pur- 
chase of beer and spirits not to be consumed on the premises, 147 Satisfactory com 

parison of Tipperary with other counties owing 10 the ecclesiastical law now in force in 
the former, 148-157. 202-206. 

Conclusion that very little abuse would arise through persons assembling to drink in 

private bouses if public-houses were closed, 158-167. 213-215 Information as to the 

way in which the lower classes in Tipperary spend their time on Sunday since the closino- 

of the public-houses, 171-185 Less abuse in connection with card-playing in privaie 

houses than in public-houses, 182-185. ^45 Exception made in favnurof persons who 

travel seven miles on Sunday, 186, 187 Difficulty in effecting by Act of Parliament 

the same regulations as by voluntary agreement and by ecclesiastical luw, 188-190. 

Doubt whether publicans would properly carry out a regulation that beer might be 

supplied on Sunday whilst whisky was forbidden, 191-193. 249 Less reason for 

endeavouring 10 close public-houses 011 fair days and market days than on Sunday, 194- 

196 Obstacle to public-houses being closed at harvest time, 199-201 Exceptional 

instance of a public-house in the diocese of Cashel not closing on Sunday, 207-208 

Absence of inconvenience or injury through persons suddenly requiring stimulants on 
Sunday on the score o( healtli, 209-212. 

, Opinion further expressed in favour of total closing of public-houses on Sunday, provi- 
sion being made to meet the case of travellers, 216-219 Belief that tile [iractice of 

diibbinn; together I'or the purchase of drink would but slightly increase if public-houses 
generally were closed on Sundays, 220-224 — ' — Doubt as to people resorting to confljc- 
tionei's’ shops and eatlng-liouses for the sake of drink if they could not obtain it at public- 
houses; the former places should, however, be embraced lu the same law as the latter, 
225-234. 256-258. 

Valuable effect anticipated from the compulsory closing of public-houses on Sunday, 

even though the people did not voluntarily agree to such closing, 235, 236 Impression 

tiiat there are not so many shebeen-houses in witnes-,’s district as there used to be, 237, 

238 Ab.seiice of abuse at dance-houses on Sunday ; very few of these in the district, 

239-244 Slight difficulty likely to arise in the case of travellers on Sunday ihrou'di 

the public-houses being closed, 246-248. 

Further statement as to the prejudicial eflect of public-houses with reference to 
Fenianism, 250, 251 — ■ — Improvement if instead of the Bill providing for the public- 
houses being open from two till four in the afternoon and from eigtu nil nine in the 

evening, there were but one period of opening, or iVom three lo five; 252-255. 280 

Doubt as to the exception allowed in Cashel diocese in the <’ase of tiavellers being largely 

made use of, 2,39. 264-266 Increasing con-sumptiun of beer and porter in' Ireland, 

260, 

Belief that the publicans generally comply strictly with tlie regulations of the arch- 
bishop, 261-263 Mucii less risk of inioxicutiou if beer only were allowed to be sold 

on Sunday, 267, 268 Similar excise license gianted to all classes of public-houses 

and to confectioners’ shops, 272-274 Very little official experience of witness in con- 

nection with large towns, 275-279. 

Distillers and Brewers. Belief as to the Bill having an injurious effect upon the trade of the 

distillers and brewers, Carey 1555-1.560 Questirm ermsidered wlieiiicr tlie Bill would 

really cause material injury to the brewers and distillers, and lo the farmers, us was stated 
at a certain meeting in Cork, Barry 1934-1940. 

Drogheda. Opposition in Drogheda to the Bill, Carey 1587, 1588. 

Drunkenness, Conclusion that if the Bill be passed ihere will be a great decrease of 
intemperance, and that the public morals anti public safety will be largely benefited, 

Wigham 
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Drunkenness — continued. 



Wigham 72-85 Opinion that the habits of the people of Ireland, with regard to 

drunkenness, have improved within the last thirty years, 309-312 Views of 

certain of the police authorities of Belfast as to the large amount of drunkenness conse- 
quent upon the opening ot the pubilc-houses on Sunday from two to eleven o’clock, 

Lindsay 824-827. 853-855 Decrease of drunkenness in Cork owing to the increased 

provisions, Hamilton 1109, illo. 

Great improvement within witness’s experience in the moral habits of the lower classes ; 

much less intemperance than formerly, Porter 1389-1393 Statement that the amount 

of intoxication upon Sunday is not a crying evil, and is not on the increase, Miller 1746. 

1765 Doubt whether there is more drinking on the afternoon or the evening of Sunday, 

Barry 2035-2044 Decrease of drunkenness upon the extension of the hour from nine 

to eleven 0 clock, O Ferrall 2466. 2498—2500 Difficulty in reclaiming habitual 

drunkards by legislative restrictions ; belief that the number of this class would be lessened 
by Sunday closing, Fitzgerald 2587, 2588. 2607. 

See also Belfast. Cashel Diocese. Cork. Crime. Dublin. Hours of 
Sale. Penalties. Publicans. Saturday. 



Dublin. Statistics of the amount of drunkenness in Dublin since the year 1862- 

large proportion of cases which occur on Sunday, Wigham 42-49 Considerable 

diminution apparenUy in the number of cases since 1865; explanation on this point. 
tb. 50-54. ^ ^ 

Conclusion that the proposed restrictions upon the sale of liquor on Sunday will lead to 
a great amount of secret or illicit drinking in Dublin, and will have no effect in diminishing 
^unkenness. Porter 1377 et seq.-, 1510-1512 ; Corr 1653-1655. 1683,1684! 

2153-2158. 2163-2167 Belief that there is an enormous amount of illicit 

Vaffic m Dublin, Porter 1409. 1429-1432 Considerable decrease of drunkenness in 

Dublin during the last three years, Carey 1494-1496. 1541-1544 Less drunkenness 

in Dublin than in JLiondon, Liverpool, and other large towns, ib. 1564, 1565 Grounds 

for a statement that all the police magistrates of Dublin are opposed to the Bill 
20. i A66-i<;fio. ’ 



Decrease of drunkenness in Dublin within the last few years, Corr 1646, 1647 

Less drunkenness on Sunday than on other days, the cases dealt with on Monday arising 

chiejy on Saturday iii^it, ib. 1648-1652 Strong feelling on the pan of the tradesmen 

n against the Bill, Keeaan 2i.<i2. 2i8i-2i3S nnnc^f^«rQ>^u o..,.,.,-* 



on oaiuiuuy 10. 1040-ID52 Strong teelluig on ..... L.auc».ucu 

of Dublin against the Bill, 2152. 2181-2188 Considerable amount of illegal 

drinking on Sunday morning in Dublin, ih. 2153. 2363-2167. " 

Decr^se of drunkenness m DuWin, as the people have become more educated and 

better off, iVcCaJe 2197-2199 Considerable amount of drunkenness still to be seen 

on the evenings of Saturday and Sunday, ib. 2200-2203. 22 ] 4 Belief as to there being 

much illicit drinking m Dublin before two o’clock on Sunday, ib. 2216-2210 Temno- 

rary success of an attempt to close voluntarily the public-houses in Tlioinas-street on 

Sunday, ib. 2219, 2220 Inadequacy of the present su|.ervision in regard to the sale of 

dnnk on Sunday morning, ib. 2248-2255. 2271. 2306-2308. 

Witness submits a report of the Dublin Police Commissioners upon the present Bill • 
various reasons assigned therein for the conclusion that the Bill will not effect the object 
for which intended, O Ferrall 2422, 2423 Statement that illicit drinking in beershoirs 

&C , m Dublin, already very prevalent, would be much increased if there were increased’ 

restrictions upon the hours of opening of public-houses, ib. 2423. 2429 et seq. 2508-2513 
Return containing statistics of the number of drunken cases in each of the years 

^62-66, and to 31st May 1867, distinguishing the number on Sunday, loZ 

Details in connection respectively with public-houses, spirit grocers, and beer dealers ib 

134 ^Statistics of drunkenness in each year from 1859 to 1866, distinguishing Sunday 

cases and Monday cases ineachyear since 1862, ib. 135 Number of drunken cases 

from 6 p.m. on baturday, 2nd May, to twelve at night on Sunday, 3rd May, 1868, ib. 

See also Burhouses. ExcursionitU. Licenses. Petitions. PuUieans 
Spirit Grocers. Working Classes. 



■^ft fh* f ’ f f ‘0 coiifecliooers’ shops and eating-houses 

for the sale of drink, if they could not obtain it at public-houses; the forme? placra 
should, Imwever, be embraced in the same law as the latter. Be Gernon 225-234 ' 256- 
25S Prohibition rn Cashel diocese open the sale of liquors in eating-homes mid 
hotels as well as public-houses, Rev. Dr. Leahy 455. ^ 

Concurrence of opinion in favour of including eating-houses, refreshment rooms, Ac , 
i closing ; evasion and dissatisfaction if all plans for the sale of 

*ink are not treated alike. Pitlsmrth 699, 700; Bamillon noo-noa. uo6- H 
ODo^eH 1163. 1193-1195; SerWey 1359; Cnrey 1621-1624. 1633-1639; Miller 
^ 1724 
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Bating-houses, ^c. — continued. 

1724, 1725. 1757-1761; Barry 2031-2034; Healy 2056. 2076, 2077. 2091-2093; 
M’Cabe 2269. 2270. 

Statement in favour of eating-houses being still allowed to be open on Sunday, and to 
supply drink; check through the license upon any abuse, J. C. O Donnell 945~953- 9”® 

Belief that but little inconvenience would arise if the Dublin eating-houses were 

only open from two to five, as regards the sale of drink, J?. 0 Z)onne// 1196-1202. 
1229-1250 Question as to the mode of dealing with the eating-houses further con- 

sidered ; probable evasion of the law if allowed to be open longer than pubiic-iiouses, 
even though subject to penalties for selling drink after a certain hour, it. I229~i24i- 
1265-1267. 1283-1292. 1305-1311— ^Little, if any, inconvenience in Armagh, Lurgan, 
&C;, through people not being able to frequent eating-houses on Sunday, Miller 1729. 
1740,1741. 

Ecclesiastical Laxo (Voluntary Closing). Non-adoption in other dioceses of the same plan 
of voluntary closing as in Cashel diocese, the bi.shops being apprehensive of failure. Rev, 
Dr. Leahy 420, 421. 

See also Cashel Diocese. Femes Diocese. Kilmore Diocese. Voluntary 
Closing. 

Employes i Public-houses, ^c.) Very long hours of daily labour of assistants in public- 
houses and grocery establishments, so that a curtailment of the hours on Sunday, or total 
closing on that day, would be a great boon to a numerous class. Sullivan 5S2-555- 567 5 
BaZw/t (546-662 ; iyons 784. 793-797; H. 1166-1 183. 1270-1281 ; Berkeley 

1337-1343; Healy MCahe 2241-2247 In simie instances the grocery 

houses 'in Dublin are open from four in the morning till eleven at night; ihe majority 
open at seven in the morning, H. O'Donnell 1168-1173. 

Doubt as to the expediency of any legislative measure for ihe protection of those em- 
ployed in public-houses, as reganls 'their hours of labour. Purser 144I-1 444 — —Long 
hours of labour of the assistants in witness’s employment ; objection to any legislative 

interference, Carey 1550-1552. 1616-1629 With regard to the very long hours of 

labour of publicans and their assistants in Cork, witness questions whether there is much 
complaint made on the subject, Barry 1964-1974. 

Evasion of the Law. Belief that the practice of clubbing together for the purchase of 
drink would but slightly increase il public-houses generally were closed on bundays, 

Dc Gernon 158-167. 213-215. 220-224; Pillsworth 692-699; Lindsay Q‘i 5- 'Belief 

that if compulsory closing were made general by law, there would be but little evasion 

on the part of the people, Ryan 294 Very little evasion of the voluntary law m force 

in Cashel diocese. Rev. Dr. Leaky 394. 

Probability of some evasion of a law for compulsory clositia. though many houses would 

observe the [nw, Pillsworth 680 D-ubt as to any benefit arising^ from the existing 

restriciions, as ihose who are inclined to drink contrive to do so at illicit hours, Porter 

1330-1382 Belief that the middle and lower classes would readily conform to a law 

which was meant for their g'md, Fitzgerald 2644-2648. 

.See also Consumption on Premises. Illicit Traffic. Private Drinking. Spirit 
Grocers 

Excise Regulations. See Licenses. 

Excursionists. Inconvenience to excursionists in the suburbs of Dublin if unable to procure 

beer, &c. in the evening ofSunday, Porter 1457-1461 The Bill would be exceedingly 

injurious to the publicans in the districts around Cork frequented by excursnmists on 

Sindiiy, Barry 183^-1842. 1898. 1908-1933; 0047-2053 -Inconvenience also 

excursionists, 'Barry 18,51, 1975 Large numbers of the trading class of Dublin who 

go into the suburbs on Sunday, and to whom the proposed restrictions would cause great 
inconvenience and irritation, Keegan 2153. 

Slbdit inconvenience anticipated as regards excursionists into the suburbs of towns if 

the publichouses were dosed, Miller i733-»739- 1776-1785 Limited inconvenience 

to be experienced by the excursionist class at Limerick in the event of total closing, titz- 
gerald 2584. 

■See also Travellers 



F. 

Fairs and Markets. Advantage if the fairs and markets now held on holidays were trans- 
ferred to the next working day, De Gernon 142, 143 Less reason for endeavouring to 

close public-houses on fair days and market days than on Sunday, ib. 194-196. 

Fenianism 
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Fenianism. Facilities through means of the public-houses for the spread of Fenianism.De 

Gerwo/i 136-139. 168-170. 197,198. 250,251; iJyan 372 Absence of Fenianism in 

Wexford, owing partly to the closing of public-houses on Sunday, Ryan 372-379 

Doubt as to the opening of public-liouses on Sunday having any effect in facilitating dis- 
affection to Grovernnient, Porter 1484, 1485 Facility presented to Fenian agents 

through the public-houses being open on Sunday, Corr 1690-1692. 

Femes Diocese. Voluntary closing on Sunday in the Roman Catholic arch-diocese of 

Femes, Wigham 1 13. 1 15-1 17 Operation of the system of voluntary closing of public- 

houses on Sunday in the diocese of Femes through the influence of tlie Roman Catholic 

bishop, Ryan 28^, 285-^— Very beneficial operaiion of the system, ib. 285 et seq. 

Closing of the public-houses in Femes diocese on holidays as well as Sundays, owing 

to the influence of the bishop, ib. 288-291 Satisfaction of the people with the system 

in question, the publicans also being well pleased with the arrangement, ib. 293. 

Field, Cyrus. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Prohibition in force for the last two or three 
years upon the sale of liquors in New York on Sunday ; very salutary operation thereof in 
diminishing drunkenness and crime, 2514 et seq. — ^Effecfual check through the New York 

police upon the illegal sale of drink on Sunday, 2537-2539. 2548, 2549 Considerable 

drinking on Saturday nighi in New York, the public-houses being open till twelve o’clock; 
advantage hereon in wages being paid by some employers on Monday, 2540-2544. 

Fitzgerald, The Very Rev. Dr. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is administiator of St. John’s 

parish, Limerick, comprising a population of about io,ooo persons, 2559-2561 

Opinion strongly in favour of the total closing of public-houses on Sunday ; great moral 

benefits anticipated, 2562-2565. 2584. 2607. 2634, 2635 Greater amount of drinking 

in Limerick on Sunday than on any other day, 2566 Very general feeling in Limerick 

in favour of Sunday closing ; belief that a large majority would sanction the adoption of 
a permissive Bill on the subject, 2567 et seq. 

Necessity of the proposed restrictions being applied to all places where abuse is likely 
to arise from the sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday, 2580-2583. 2634-2637. 2653- 

2658 Limited inconvenience to be experienced by tlie excursionist class at Limerick 

in the event of total closing, 2584' Any inconvenience or disadvantage would be far 

outweighed by the great advantages, 2584. 2607 Difficulty in reclaiming iiabitual 

drunkards by legislative restrictions; belief that the number of this class would be les- 
sened by Sunday closing, 3585-2588. 2607. 

Improvemeni upon the present system of the houses closed at eight or nine on Sunday, 

2588, 2589. 2635 Further approval of a permissive Bill, and of its application being 

left to local bodies and to public opinion, 2589-2596. 2601, 2602. 2646-2648 Im- 

portant declaration by the Roman Catholic clergy and hierarchy of Ireland in favour of 

total closing an Sunday, 2597-2600. 2608 Unanimity of female opinion in favour of 

Sunday closing, 2603-2606 Admission that the drunkards in witness’s parish form a 

very small minority of the population ; there is, however, excessive drinking on Sunday, 
2609-2628. 2649, 2650. 

Decrease of drunkenness in Limerick since the temperance movement on the part of 

the Redemptorist Fathers, 2629-2633 Frequency of poverty as a result of excessive 

drinking, 2638-2640 Decided advantage of earlier closing on Saturday, 2641-2643 

Belief that the middle and lower classes would readily conform to a law which was 

meant for their good, 2644-2648 With regard to the difficuliy of earlier closing on 

Saturday on the score of the late payment of wages, this would soon be obviated, 2651, 
2652. 

France, Satisfactoiy operation of the system in France of giving powers to liquor vendors 

to enforce order in their houses, Porter 1400. 1410-1414 Different circumstances of 

France and of Ireland as regards the opening of places lor refreslimeiit on Sundays, there 
being numerous working-men in France who labour 011 Sunday, ib. 1478-1481. 



Good Friday. Concurrence in a certain petition from Clonnel that the Bill should not 
include Good Friday and days of thanksgiving of the Roman Catholic Church as well as 
Sunday, Ce Gernon, 140-142. 



Hamilton Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Residentmagistrate at Cork; has had con- 
siderable experience also in other parts of Ireland, 1061-1066 Opinion that tlie total 

closing of public-houses on Sunday would lead to much inconvenience, and would bejustiy 

objected to by the working classes, 1067-1071. 1124. 1153 Appioval of a leduction 
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Hamillon, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence) continued. 

of the present hours of opening ; the limit might be from two to eight in summer, and 
from two to six in winter, 1070-1076. IJ03.1111. 1138, IJ39.1152 Question con- 

sidered as to the necessity for the houses being opened so early as two o’clock ; convenience 

in the case of men who want beer at dinner or after dinner, 1 076-1085 Expediency of 

the same regulations being applied in Limerick as in Cork, 1087. 

Greater evil arising from the late hour of closing on Saturday evening than on Sunday j 
very beneficial result if the hour for closing on Saturday were nine o’clock, 1089-1092. 

1104. 1112. 1115. 1120-1123. 1133-1137. 1152 Objection to intermittent hours of 

opening on Sunday, 1093, 1094. 1131, 1132 Inoperativeness of any law requiring 

that drink sold on Sunday must not be drunk on the premises, 1097-1099. 1105. 

1127-1130 Objection to any distinction in favour of eating-house keepers ; evasion in 

such case of the object sought to be attained by closing public-houses 1100-1102. 1106. 

Little, if any, inconvenience in the case of travellers and excursionists under the hours 

of closing contemplated by witness, 1 107-1 109. 1 140-1 147' Decrease of drunkenness 

in Cork owing to the increased price of provisions, 1109, lilo Difficuliy in Cork of 

carrying out a relaxation in favour of travellers, 1 119 Less objection to total closing 

on Sunday in the country than in Cork, 1125, 1 126 Practice of soldiers in Cork to 

frequent the public-houses on Sunday more than on other days, 1148-1151 Very 

few shebeen-houses in Cork, 1154. 

Harvest Time. Obstacle to public-houses being closed at haiwest time, when there is much 
excessive drinking. He Gertion 199-201. 

Healy, William. (Analysis if his Evidence.) — Is a grocer, spirit dealer, and licensed vintner 

at Cork, 2045, 2046 Considers that the Bill would be exceedingly injurious to the 

publicans in the districts around Cork frequented by excursionists on Sunday, 2047-2053 
Very little drinking in Cork on Sunday, 2052 Belief that the proposed restric- 
tions on Sunday would lead to much illicit traffic, and to the formation of shebeen-houses 

of a very low character, 2054, 2055. 2078-2084. 2110-2112. 2132-2140 Expediency 

of Sunday restrictions embracing other places besides public-houses where drink is sold, 
hotels being excepted as regards travellers, 2056. 2076, 2077. 2091-2093. 

Great difficulty in requiring spirits not to be consumed on the premises; constant 
evasion of this regulation at the spirit grocers, 2057. ®o64— 2069. 2078-2083. 2117—2119. 

2132-2137 Approval of the hour of closing on Sunday being nine o’clock ; statement 

hereon that wiiness closes at eight o’clock, and is preparing to close altogether, 2058, 
2059. 2084-2090. 2094-2103. 

Great hardship to the working-classes if publicans and spirit grocers were obliged to 
close early on Saturday, as the late payment of wages would interfere with purchases ; 
approval however of ten o’clock as the hour for closing, 2060-2077. 2084.2106-2109. 

2116-2121. 2142-2145 Explanation relative to the large reduction in the cases of 

drunkenness during an exceptional period when the public-houses were closed at six on 
Sunday, 2104, 2105. 2111 — —With regard to the long hours of labour of publicans’ 
assistants, some relief on Sunday would doubtless be desirable, 2113-2115. 

Contemplated closing of spirit grocers’ shops at the same hour on Saturday as public- 
houses, 21 18-2121 Increased consumption of beer and spirits in Cork, though drunken- 
ness has not increased, 2122-2129 Conclusion that the Bill would be of no material 

benefit to the general public in Cork, whilst it would be grossly oppressive to a very large 
class, 2146-2149. 

Health. Absence of inconvenience or inj ury through persons suddenly requiring stimulants 
on Sunday on the score of health, He Gernon, 208-212. 

Hotels, Contemplated exception of hotels, unless where there were public bars, from the 
restriction as to sale of drink on Sunday, H. O'Honnell 1292. 1306, 1307 ; Barry 2033 

Expediency of hotels being excepted as regards travellers. Miller 1792-1798 ; Healy 

2092. 

Hours of Sale 1_Public-houses, ^c.): 

Reuuhiiion under Perrin’s Act in 1833, by which the hours of sale on Sunday were 

from twii to eleven o’clock, Wigham^^-Q Appointmentiii 1834 ofa Committee to inquire 

into tlie operation of Perrin’s Act, a further Act on the subject having been passed in 1836, 

which limited the hours of sale from two to nine o’clock, ih. 7-12. 57-67 Re-extension 

of the time of sale from twoto eleven o’clock, under the operation oltheWine Licenses Act 
of 1S60, ib. 13 -t8. 

Impiovenient if instead of the Bill providing for the public-houses being open from two 
till lour ill the afternoon, and from eight to nine in t’ne evening, there were but one period 

of opeiiing, or from three to five. He Gernon 252-255. 280 Opinion that if any open 

time be allowed ti e best hours are from two to four, Ryan 302, 303 ; Sullivan 526 

Abuse arising under the Beer Actof i860, through the extension of the time of opening 
til) eleven o’clock, Ryan 31 1, 
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Hours of Sale {Public-houses, §-c.)— continued. 

If the houses are to be kept open for a limited time die best hours are from three to six, 

Ralph «^Q7. 6q 4 Opinion that the best hours are from two to four, or from three to five, 

Pillswo7(h 682. 

Approval of some further limitation of the hours of opening of public-houses on Sun- 
day; instead ol' from two to 1 1, the hours might be from three to eight, X,yo?js 719-732. 

78S Expediency of the same hours, or from three to eight, being applied to all houses 

where intoxicating liquors are sold in any shape, ib. 75--7S9- 775- 

Advantage of the hours of opening on Sunday being continuous rather than intermit- 
tent, Lt/ohs 782, 783. 787. 804, 805; Hamilton 1093, 1094. 1 131, n 32 ; Porter 1444- 
1449; Corri7i4; MtZ/er 1741-1743 ; ilarry 1863; 2267, 2268. 

Opinion favourable to closing public-houses on Sunday excepting for one hour in the 
afternoon, when the drink sold should not be consumed on the premises,/.- <7. O'Donnell 

932-939- 985, 986. 970-974. 1032 Approval of a reduction of the present hours of 

opening, the limit might be from two to eight in summer, and from two to six in winter, 

Hamilton 1070-1076. 1103. 1111. 1138, 1139. 1152 Question considered as to tlie 

necessity for the houses being opened so early as two o’clock; convenience in the case 
of men who want beer at dinner or after dinner, ib. 1076-1085. 

Conclusion of the grocers assistants of Dublin that if the public-houses were open from 
two to five or six, and if eating-houses were similarly dealt with, no inconvenience of 
any moment would arise, whilst much benefit would result, H. O’Donnell 1 165 ei seq. 
Statement as to nine o’clock having been the hour of closing in Dublin on Sunday until 

i860, ib. 1177-1180. 1256. 1268, 1269 Witness repeats that he is in favour of the 

hours for opening on Sunday being from two to five or six ; he does not recommend 

total closing, ib. 1305-1315 Expediency, if the houses be open at all, of only one 

period of opening, and the shorter the better, Berkely 1326-1329. 1356-1358. 

Doubt as to any benefit by closing earlier than eleven on Sunday night, Porter 1463- 

Objection not only to total closing on Sunday, but to any limitation of the 

present hours, even though spirit grocers were included in the prohibition, Carey 1529-1 533 

Non-objection to the old lawi being reverted to, by which the hour of closing on 

Sunday was nine o’clock, Carey 1596; Barry 1861, 1862. 2002, 2003. 2039-2042. 

Statement in favour of the hours of opening being from three to nine, and of all houses 

where liquor is sold being included in this regulation, Corr 1656-1G61 Approval 

the hour of closing on Sunday being nine o’clock ; statement hereon that witness closes 
eight o’clock, and is preparing to close altogether, Healy 2058, 2059. 2084-2090. 2094- 

2103 Evidence in support of the recommendation that the public-houses should be 

closed till three on Sunday, and should then be open till seven in summer and till five in 
winter, M'Cabe 2206-2213. 2272-2289. 

Non-objecfion to a return to the former law by which the hour of closing on Sunday 
was nine o’clock; probable inconvenience, however, in the case of excursionists and 

others, O'Ferrall 2465-2473. 2490 Improvement upon the present system if the 

houses closed at eight or nine on Sunday, b'itzgerald 2588, 2589. 2635. 

Adoption of motion, “ that the hours for ihe sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday, and 
the other days enumerated in the Bill, be from two p. m. till seven p. m.,” except in certain 

towns, Re-p. vii. Resolution that in certain towns, as defined in the Bill, the hours be 

from 2 p. m. till 9 p. m., ib. 

See also Bmployts, Excursionists. Illicit Traffic. Total Closing, Travellers. 

I. 

Illicit Traffic. Belief that the passing of the Bill would have very injurious results, and 
that illicit trade in drink would greatly increase. Porter 1377 et seq.-, Carey 1510-1512; 
Corr 1653-1655. 1683, 1684 ; Keegan, 2153-2158. 2163-2167; O'Ferrall 2423. 2429 

et seq. Injurious effect upon legitimate traders, whilst illegal traffic would be fostered 

by a prohibitory enactment, Porter 1455-1462. 

Opinion that a large illicit traffic would not result from earlier closing on Saturday, and 
total closing on Sunday ; attempt, however, would probably be made to open shebeen 
houses. Miller 1763, 1764. 1771-1775. 1801-1805. 

Grounds for concluding that the Bill will not prevent nor diminish Sunday drinking, as 
illegal iraffic in drink is sure to arise, and to a most injurious extent if the law is made 

more penal, Barry 1843-1859. 1895-1898 Great difficulty of preventing through 

means only of the police all illicit trade in liquor, ib. 1899-1907 Belief that the pro- 

posed restrictions on Sunday would lead to much illicit traffic, and to the formation of 
sliebeen-houses of a very low character, Barry 1985-2001. 2012-2022. 2028-2030; 
Healy 2054, 2055. 2078-2084. 2110-2112. 2132-2140. 

See also Evasion of the Law. Shebeen Houses. 
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K. 

Keegan, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is Secretary to the United Trades Association 

of Dublin, 2150, 2151 Sirong feeling on the part of the tradesmen of Dublin against 

the Bill, 2152 Conclusion that the proposed restrictions upon the sale of liquor on 

Sunday will lead 10 a great amount of secret or illicit drinking, and will have no effect in 

fliiiiiiiisliing drunkenness in Dublin, 2153-2158. 2163-2167 Larue numbers of the 

trading class of Dublin who go into the suburbs on Sunday, and to whom the proposed 
restrictions would cause great inconvenience and irritation, 2153. 

Very injurimis effect of the proposed requirement that liquor sold on Sunday must not 
be consumed at the public-houses; grounds lor this opinion considered, 2 159. 2168- 

2177 Strong objection by the working classes to being compelled to dnnk af their 

homes; question consirlered as to the data for such objection, 2159, 2160. 2168-2177 

Objection made to the Bill, on the score of its involving class legislation, 2160 

Grounds for concluding that the working classes of Dublin are not, as a rule, drunkards, 
2161, 2162. 

Admission as to a large class of person? being induced to indulge in drink on Sunday 

meiely by the temptation thrown in their way, 2178-21 80 Explanation that wiiness 

has no direct authoriiy to represent the opinions of the Dublin trades, 2181-2188 

General feeling of the trade? as to ilie immense inconvenience to be caused by closino- 
earlier than the present hour on Saturday night ; late [layment of wages adverted to 
hereon, 2188, 2189. 

Kilmore Diocese. Voluntary closing of public-houses on Sunday in the Roman Catholic 
archtiiocese of Kiimore, William 114. 

Kingstown. Plardship if the public houses at Kingstown and elsewhere were closed all 

day on Sunday, Af'C'af'e 2204, 2205. 2210. 2222 Obstacles to any effeciual check 

by witness to intemperance at Kingstown, ib. 2310-2313. 



L. 

Leahy, the Most Rev. Dr. Patrick. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is Roman Catholic 

Archbishop of Cashel, 381 Outline of "the steps taken by witness during the last 

eleven years for the propagation of temperance in his diocese, 382 Gradual manner in 

which witness introduced the Sunday temperance law into the diocese, under which 
ecclesiastical law there is no sale of liquors on Sunday, except in the case of travellers, 
and in cases ol necessity, 382—386 Since 1861, the law has been in full force through- 
out the whole diocese, 384 Definition of a traveller as a person who had gone seven 

Irish miles from borne, 387, 388 Exceedingly beneficial operation of the law in dimi- 

nishing intemperance, and in improving the moral habiis of the people, 389 et seq. 

Very general feeling of the people, and of the public-house keepers, in strong approval 

of tlie prohibition upon the sale of liquors on Sunday, 391-393. 447 Very little 

evasion of the law, 394-396 Less strict compliance with the law in Tipperary than in 

other towns, 394 Exceptional instance of a Protestant public-house in the diocese 

kept open on Sunday, 395 Opinion of Protesiant magistrates in the diocese, and of 

Protestants generally, as well as Roman Caiholics, in favour of the law introduced by 
witness, 395. 492,493. 

Impossibility of efficiently carrying out an ecclesiastical or voluntary law in all the 

dioceses in Ireland; difficulty wherever there are large towns, 397-399. 434,435 

Evidence strongly in favour of an Act of Parliament for the closing of public-houses 
throughout IvelamJ on Sunday ; belief that it could be easily and effectually enforced if 

the authorities were but vigilant, 400-404. 422 et seq. Slight difficulty anticipated in 

the case of travellers, as an exception under a compulsory law, 403, 404. 437. 

Detailed statement in further explanation of the various means adopted by witness in 
the introduction and the enforcement of the Sunday temperance law in his diocese, 406. 

Absence of large towns in other dioceses, as well as Cashel, 407, 408 Single 

instance of witness having had to speak |)ublicly of any person ibr infringement of the 

law, 409 Excellent observance of the Lord’s Day throughnut the diocese as compared 

with its former desecration, 409. 438-441. 477-479 Statistics of the amount of 

drunkenness on Sunday before and since the introduction of witness’s measure ; very 

gratifying diminution since 1861; 410-413. 418, 419. 470. Increase in the rate of 

wages, whilst drunkenness has been decreasing, 414-417. 

Non-adoption in other dioceses of the same plan as in Cashel, the bishops being 

apprehensive of failure, 420, 421 With regard to the unsatisfactory result of compul- 

soiy Sunday closing in Scotland, the same inference must not be drawn as regards 

Ireland, on account of the different character and habits of the two people. 424, 425 

Opinion 
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Leahy, the Most Rev. Dr. Patrick. (Analysis of his Evidence)— conft'rauetf. 

Opinion that in towns too many public-houses are licensed, 426 Similar excesses con- 

sequent upon partial opening of public-houses on Sunday, as upon opening for the whole 
day, 427-430. 

Absence of increase of private or home drinking since the closing of the public-houses, 
442-444 Increased temperance on week-days as well as on Sunday, 445 Im- 
portant iliminution of crime as well as of drunkenness, 446 Decided objection to the 

provisions of the present Bill, by which the public-houses are to be open for two or three 
hours on Sunday; necessity of total closing, 450. 456-463. 482-485. 494, 495— — 
Belief that after a time the people would generally become fully reconciled to total closing 
under Act of Parliament, 451, 452. 

Less evil if people were to drink at home on Sunday than if ihey drank at public- 
houses; belief that there would not, however, be any increase of private drinking, 

463> 454- 473-476 Prohibition in Cashel diocese upon the sale of liquors in eating- 

houses and hotels, as well as public-houses, 455 Objection to the proposal that dniik 

may be sold, but not consumed, on the premises on Sunday, 457"459 Slight mischief 

apprehended as regards the loss of trade by publicans under a compulsory enactment, 
464.471,472. 

Non-iiicrea'e of shebeen-houses in Cashel diocese since the voluntary closing of 

public-houses, 465, 466 Very few dancing-houses in the diocese, 467-469 

as to the general adoption of a law if permissive, whereas, if compulsory, it would be 

effectually carried out, with the aid of the clergy, 480, 481. 466-493 Objection to 

permission to sell beer on Sunday, on account of the faciiiiy to people to procure whisky 
also, 482-485. 

Licenses. Similar excise license granted to all classes of public-houses, and to confectioners’ 

shops, De Gernon 272-274 Explanation of the present practice in witness’s district 

in resr'ard to the granting of licenses ; expediency of limiting the number, 305. 313- 

317A — Opinion'^that in towns too many public-houses are licensed, .Seu. Dr. Leahy 

426 Witness considers that if the licensing system were altered it would be very 

desirable to prohibii the sale of liquor in public-huuses in Dublin on Sundays, Ralph 

580-589. 635, 636 Suggestion that there be but one form of license for the sale of 

spirits and beer, whether by publicans or by grocers, and that the amount be assessed 
according to the valuation of the premises, ib. 605-610. 615-634. 

Explanation of the practice at Belfast in the licensing of public-houses by the recorder, 
and bv the magistrates respectively ; frequent sale ot the license by auction, Lindsay 

889-097. 906, 907 Opinion in favour of licenses being granted only by one court, 

that of the recorder, 918, 919 Explanaiion that witness would, on the whole, 

prefer that licenses should be granted by the magistrates in conjunction with the recorder, _ 

instead of by the recorder alone, ib. 1060 Particulais relative to the course ut 

procedure in the issue of licenses at Belfast; anomaly of the tvvofohl jurisdiction 
exercised in the matter by the recorder, J. C. O’Donnell 97^“973- 987-989. 1033. 

Injurious operation of the system of excise licenses, Berkeley 1331, 1332 Approval 

of licenses for the sale of beer, spirits, 8cc., coupled with strict requirements as to the 
character of the persons to whom granted, and enlarged powers in their hands for the 
preservation of orders in their houses, and for refusing to supply drink in excess. Porter 

1399-1401.1410-1414. 1425-1428. 1433-1439 Suggestion that licenses in Dublin 

should be granted by the divisional justices, instead of by the recorder or court of 

quarter sessions, tJ. 1415-1419 Facility of evading the provisions ot the Bill by 

taking out revenue licenses ; question hereon wheiher these licenses might not without 

difficulty be brouahf under the bill, Carey 1522-1524. i545-’549 Prejudicial effect 

upon licensed vintners if licenses were made uniform; large capital sunk by the vintners 
in their houses, ib. 1590-1595. 1640, 1641- 

Great evil under the present system of revenue licenses to spirit grocers and beer 
sellers, as facilitating excessive drinking at prohibited hours ; expediency of one uniform 

system of license, Corr 1669-1682. 1685-1689 Undue facility with which licenses 

are obtained in Ireland; check applied in the district about Lurgan, Miller 1753-1755 

Great beneht to be derived from increased care in tlie granting of licenses, ib. 1790, 

jygi Amendments required in the licensing law ratlier than in the Sunday trade in 

liquors, Barry 1982, 1983. 

Expediency of amendment in the practice in Dublin of granting licenses; evils of 

system of excise licenses, M‘Cahe 2256-2263 Careful inquiry at Limerick before 

licenses are granted. O’ Shaughiessy 2372— Claim of the pulilican to some reduction 
on the cost of a license if prohibited from selling drink on Sunday, O I'errall 2423-2428 

Evils of the present system by which spirit grocers and beerhouse keepers are 

licensed to sell drink; expediency of placing the licenses on an improved footing, 
ii). 2450-2460. 2666. 

Disapproval of the passing of the Bill, unless at the same time, or previously, the 
sysiein of Hcensin°' is altered, and grocers’ shops and beerhouses are placed on a proper 
footing. O’ 0466. 2474-2489. 2501-2504 Difficulty in amending the system 
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Licenses — continued. 

of licenses without injuring the revenue, O’Ferrall 2491, 2492 Suggestion that a magis- 

traie’s certificate should be necessaiy before the grant of a license to a spirit grocer or beer- 
house keeper; penalty desirable upon the cancelling of such license, ib. 2493-2496. 

See also Beer-houses. Belfast. 

Limerick. Necessity of an increased police force in Limerick, in order to carry out further 
restrictions on the sale of drink on Sunday, O’ Shavghnessy 2337-2339. '2408, 2409, 

2413-2417 Explanation relative to the great diminution lately in the amount of 

drunkenness at Limerick, ih. 2344-2350. 2369-2371 Statement as to the voluntary 

closing for a time of the public-houses on Sunday, and as to the absence of any serious 
inconvenience or complaint during this period, ib. 2351-2365. 2368. 

Greater amount of drinking in Limerick on Sunday than on any other Ct&y, FitzGerald 

2566 Very general feeling in Limerick in favour of Sunday closino-: belief that a 

large majority would sanction the adoption of a permissive Bill on the subject, ib. 2567 

et seq Belief tliai a majority of the publicans would willingly accept a law enjoining 

total closing, ib. 2569-2574. 2592. 2595, 2596 Admission that the drunkards in 

witness’s parish form a very small minority of the population ; there is however excessive 

drinking on Sunday, ib. 2609-2628. 2649, 2650 Decrease of drunkenness since the 

temperance movement on the part of the Redemptorist Fathers, ib. 2629-2633. 

See also Licenses. 

Lindsay, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is a merchant and manufacturer at Belfast, 

and an alderman and magistrate of the borough, 806, 807 Is strongly in favour of 

the total closing of public-houses on Sunday ; and considers it quite practicalile to carry 

out a law to that effect, 808-810. 860-862 Detailed information, as obtained from 

police sources, as to the large amount of drunkenness in Belfast, and the injurious effect 

of drunkenness in leading to crime, 811, 812 Instance of the excellent effect of closing 

the public-houses as a check upon rioting, 812. 

Very large population of Belfast, and extent of the area of the borough, 813-816 

Circumstance of 146 public-houses being closed voluntarily on Sunday, out of a total of 
535 public-houses, 816. 86g Feeling of many of the publicans in favour of compul- 
sory closing, ib. Injurious operation of the spirit-grocers’ shops, spirits being largely 

sold in them in the night-time, and consumed on the piemises in evasion of the law, 816, 
817. 854. 879-884. 

Evidence as to the very sirong and wide-spread feeling in Belfast in favour of the pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday; belief that at least three-fourths 
of the inhabitants would approve of compulsory prohibition, 817-824. 828-840. 869-874. 

898. Unanimity of a large public meeting, held in March 1867, in favour of total 

closing, 817—819. 871-874 Large proportion of public-houses in the town, 819. 8S9 

Views of certain of the police authorities of Belfast as to the large amount of drunken- 
ness consequent upon the opening of the public-houses on Sunday from two till eleven 
o’clock, 824-827. 853-855. 

Very limited amount of inconvenience which might result from total closing on Sunday • 
small per-centage of the populaiion in whose case inconvenience might arise, 841-847 

856-859 Limitation of late of the number of licenses issued, the number of public- 

houses having been excessive, 819 Consideration of the measures desirable for pre- 

venting ilie abuse which now arises from the sale of whisky by spirit grocers ; witness 
would suggest that every spirit-grocer’s license should be withdrawn, 854. 863-866. - 
Opinion in favour of tlie public-houses being closed from eight o’clock on Saturday 

evening til! Monday morning, 860-862 Uselessness of a measure allowing the sale of 

drinks on Sunday not to be consumed on the premises, 864-868. 875-878 Consider- 

able sacrifice made by those publicans who now close voluntarily on Sunday, 885-888. 

899-901. 908-913 Explanation of the practice in the licensing of public-houses by 

the recorder, and t)y the magistrates respectively ; frequent sale of the license by auction, 
889-897. 906, 907. 

Probable esiablishment of an increased number of tea and coffee-houses if public- 

houses were closed throughout Sunday, goa Apprehended evasion of the law in the 

event of a provision that travellers may be supplied with liquor at public-houses or at 

eating-houses, 903-905. 914-917. 920, 921. 924 Opinion in favour of licensing being 

granted only by one court, tjiat of the recorder, 918, 919 Great boon to the labouring 

classes if Sunday closing be enforced, 922 Inconsistency in not closing public-houses 

as well as bakers’ shops and butchers’ shops, 923 Belief that working people would 

not establish Sunday drinking clubs in the event of the public-houses being closed, 925. 

[Second Examination.] Explanation that witness would on the whole prefer that 
licenses should be granted by the magistrates in conjunction with the recorder, instead 
of by the recorder alone, 1060. Loss 
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Loss of Trade. Slight mischief apprehended as regards the loss of trade by publicans 
under a compulsory enactment as to Sunday closing, Rev. Dr. Leahy 464. 471, 472; 

PillsiDorth 674-678 Considerable sacrifice made by those publicans who now close 

voluntarily on Sunday, Lindsay 885-888. 899-901. 908-913 Ruinous effect of total 

closing upon the public-houses in the suburbs or rural district about Dublin, Carey 1517- 

1522 Nature of the claim of publicans to keep their houses open on Suday, whilst 

other shops are closed, Carey 1561-1563. i6io-l6!5; J 5 arry 1941-1943. 2009-201 1 

Exceedingly injurious effect of the Bill upon numerous public-houses in the suburbs of 
Cork, whose principal trade is on Sunday; great injury also to the licensed houses generally, 

.Ba/ry 3833-1842. 1888. 1908-1933. 1979-1981 There are in the suburbs of Dublin 

57 public-houses deriving their chief support from Sunday business, O’Ferrall 2428. 

Lyons, Francis. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Mayor of Cork, 701' Apprehension lest the 

closing of public-houses in Cork on Sunday would induce people to lay in a stock of 

whisky on Saturday, instead of their sending for beer on Sunday, 704-706. 743. 

Occurrence of drunkenness in Cork, chiefly in the public-houses, and not at the houses of 

the people, 706-708 Numerous cases of drunkenness for trial on Monday morning, these 

arising however more from excess on Saturday evening than on Sunday, 709, 710. 

Opinion that in country districts the sale of drink on Sunday may be altogether prohi- 
bited with advantage, and without any serious hardship, 71 1-715. 736. 774. 785-792 

Belief tliat in Cork and other large towns it would be impracticable to stop the sale of 
spirits, beer, &c., and that it would moreover be attended with considerable hardship, 

716-718. 736-741. 765-770. 774 Approval of some further limitation of the hours of 

opening of public-houses on Sunday ; instead of from two to eleven, the boure might be 
from three to eight, 719-732. 738. 

Advantage if public-houses were closed earlier on Saturday evening, or at nine o’clock, 

732-735. 760, 761 Grounds for preferring that liquor should be sold to be drunk on 

the premises, rather than elsewhere, 742-751 Feeling in Cork opposed to total closing 

on Sunday, but not to restricted opening, 747. 798-803. 

Expediency of the same hours, or from three to eight, being applied to all bouses where 

intoxicating liquors are sold in any shape, 752-759. 775-781 Improvement if wages 

were paid on Friday, 762, 763 Effect of tlie increased price of whisky in diminishing the 

amount of drunkenness, 771—773 Approval of the public-houses being open for one 

continuous period, rather than for intermittent hours, 782, 783. 787. 804, 805 Hardship 

to those employed in public-houses through not being atleisure on Sunday, 784. 793-797. 



M. 

M’Cahe, The Rev. Edward {Canon). (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was for about nine 
years parish priest of St. Nicholas, Dublin, where there is a very large labouring popula- 
tion; is now parish priest of Kingstown, 2190-2196 Decrease of drunkenness in 

Dublin, as the people have become more educated and better off, 2197-2199 Consi- 

derable amount of drunkenness still to be seen on the evenings of Saturday and Sunday, 

2200-2203. 2214 Hardship if the public-houses at Kingstown and elsewhere were 

closed all day on Sunday, 2204, 2205. 2210. 2222. 

Evidence in support of the recommendation that the public-houses should be closed 
till three on Sunday, and should then be open till seven in summer and till five in winter, 

2206-2213 Expediency of removing temptation from that large class who are led to 

indulge in drink merely from social habit, 2214, 2215 Belief as to there being much 

illicit drinking in Dublin before two o’clock on Sunday, 2216-2219 Temporary 

success of an attempt to close voluntarily the public-houses in Thomas-street on Sunday, 
2219, 2220. 

Belief that, a reasonable hour being allowed for refreshment, the working classes would, 

as a rule, willingly submit to increased restriction on Sunday, 2221, 2222. 2240 

General feeling of the women in favour of increased restriction, 2221. 2240 Great 

mischief consequent upon the sale of drink late on Saturday evening, 2223 Statement 

stronsly in favour of public-houses, beer-shops, and spirit-grocers’ shops being closed on 
Saturday at nine o’clock; belief that but limited inconvenience would arise on account of 
the late payment of wages, 2224-2239. 2290-2296. 

Exceedingly mischievous operation of beer-houses in Dublin, so that witness would abo- 
lish them altogether, 2226. 2260-2263 Great importance of some restriction upon the 

hours of opening in the interests of those employed in public-houses, 2241-2247 

Inadequacy of the present supervision in regard to the sale of drink on Sunday morning, 

2248—2255. 2271. 2306-2308 Expediency of amendment in the practice of granting 

licenses ; evils of the system of Excise licenses, 2256-2263. 

Dissent from the proposal in the Bill that drink sold on Sunday must not be drunk 

where it is purchased, 2264-2268. 2282 Objection to two different periods of opening 

on Sunday, 2267, 2268 Necessity of including eating-houses in the operation of the 

280 — I. C Bill 
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McCabe, The Rev. Edward (Canon). (^Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Bill, 2269, 2270 Fui ther statement as to the reasons for post|>oning till three o’clock 

the hour of Sunday opening, 2272-2281 Statement in furthei support of closing 

the houses at seven o’clock in summer, 2283-2289. 

Impraciicability of carrying out in Dublin or Kingstown the system of voluntary closing 
adopted through the influence of the clergy in the urcbdioceses of Cashel and Wexford, 
2309, 2310 Obstacles 10 any effectual check by witness to intemperance ai Kings- 
town, 2310-2313 Doubt whether the provisions of the Bill would be adopted if it 

were permissive to municipal bodies to take action in the matter, 2314-2320 Neces- 

sity of all houses where intoxicating drinks are sold being subject to the proposed 
restrictions, 2321. 

Miller, Moore. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Resident magistrate at Armagh ; has been in 

the county since 1H46; 1717-1719 Considers it desirable that all houses for the sale 

of intoxicating drinks should be totally closed on Sunday 1720 et seq. Evasion of the 

law, and disnatisfaction to publicans, if refreshment houses were open whilst public-houses 
were closed, 1724, 1725. 1757-1761' Belief that the lower classes would not be dis- 

satisfied because the upper classes would still have an opportunity of obtaining drink at 
their clubs or nt hotels; the latter should supply only to travellers, 1726-1728. 1792-1798. 

Exception contemplated in the case of travellers ; this could be carried out without 

difficulty, 1729-1732 Little, if any, inconvenience in Armagh, Lurgan, kc., through 

people not being able to frequent eating-houses on Sunday, 1729. 1740, 1741 Slight 

inconvenience anticipated as regards excursionists into the suburbs of towns if the public- 

houses were closed, 1733-1739. 1776-1785 Advantage, if the public-houses be open 

at all of the period of opening being continuous rather than intermittent, 1741-1743. 

Much more intoxication on Saturday evening than on Sunday, it being exceedingly 
desirable to close the public-houses earlier on Saturday, say at seven o’clocK, 1744-1751. 

1765—1775 Statement that the amount of intoxication upon Sunday is not a crying 

evil, and is not on the increase, 1746-1765 Consideration as to the time of payment 

of wages on Saturday night, with reference to the question of the time of closinir the 

public-houses and spirit-grocers’ shops, 1748-1751. 1786-1789. i8o6 Undue facility 

with which licenses are obtained in Ireland ; check applied in the district about Lurgan, 
1763 - 1765 - 

Belief that a large illicit traffic would not result from earlier dosing on Saturday, and total 
closing on Sunday ; attempts, however, would probably be made to open shebeen-houses, 

1763, 1764. 1771-1775- 1801-1805 Great benefit to be derived from increased care 

in the granting of licenses, 1790, 1791 Approval of the refreshment rooms at railway 

stations being still open on Sunday, as being intended for travellers, 1807-1809. 

Monday (Excess of Drinhivg). Apprehended increase of drinking on Monday if the public- 
j, houses are entirely closed on Sunday, Porter 1405, 1406. 1422-1424. 

N 

New York. Prohibition in force for the last two or three years upon the sale of liquors in 
New York on Sunday : very salutary operation thereof in diminishing drunkenness and 

crime, Field 2514 et seq. Effectual check through the police upon the illegal sale of 

drink on Sunday, ib. 2537-2539. 2548, 2549 Considerable drinking on Saturday 

night, the public-houses being open till twelve o’clock : advantage hereon in wages being 
paid by some employers on Monday, ib, 2540-2544. 
fiorth of Ireland. Long period for which in the north of Ireland there has been a move- 
ment in favour of Sunday closing, Wigham, 97, 98 Unanimous opinion of the Presby- 

terian body in the north of Ireland in favour of the compulsory prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating drinks on Sunday, 1317-1321. 1374, 1375 Little, if any, incon- 

venience to the woiking classes in the north of Ireland in being prevented from 
purchasing beer on Sunday for consumption with their meals: praciice generally of the 
people not to drink at home but only in the public-houses, ib. 1322, 1323. 1333. 1349. 
Number of Public-houses. Opinion in favour of limiting the number of licenses and of 
public-houses, Ryan 305. 

See also Licenses. 



O 

O’Donnell Hugh. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is manager of a wholesale grocery and 
spirit establishment in Dublin, represents on the present occasion the grocers’ assistants 

of Dublin, 1157-1161 Opinion of the assistants that if eating-houses and beer-houses 

are resiricied in the same way as public-houses, total closing on Sunday may fairly be 
enforced, 1162-1165 Increased number of eating-houses and beer-houses, and conse- 

quent evasion of prohibitory regulations, if total closing on Sunday refers only to public- 
houses, 1163. 1193-1195. 

Conclusion 
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O’Donnell, Hugh. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — continued. 

Conclusion of the grocers’ assistants, that if the public-houses were open from two to 
five or six, and if eating-houses were similarly dealt with, no inconvenience of any tnoenent 

wonid arise, whilst much benefit would result, 1165 et seq. Very long hours of daily 

labour of assistants in public-houses and grocery establishments, so that a curtailment of 
the hours on Sunday would be a great boon' to a numerous class, 1166-1183. 1270- 

1281 Statement as to nine o’clock having been the hour of closing on Sunday until 

i860; 1177-1180. 1256. 1268,1269 Obstacle to any enforcement of the regulation 

that liquor when sold must not be consumed on the premises, 1184-1189. 1264. 1265. 
Belief that but little inconvenience would arise if the Dublin eating-houses were open 

only from two to five as regards the sale of drink, 1196-1202. 1229-1250 Absence of 

any sensible inconvenience to travellers and excursionists by closing the public-houses 

at five or six, 1203-1207. 1226-1228 Less inconvenience of total closing on Sunday 

in a place like Sligo than in Dublin, 1208-1213. 1224, 1225 Advantao-e if on 

Saturday evening the public-houses were closed at ten, 1214-1223. 1251, 1252 

Question as to the mode of dealing with the eating-houses further considered : probable 
evasion oL-the law if allowed to be open longer than public-houses, even though subject 
to penalties for selling drink after a certain hour, 1229-1241. 1265-1267. 1283-1292 
1305-1311- 

Expected jealously among the lower classes if public-houses were closed on Sunday 

whilst club-houses were open, 1253-1255. 1299-1304 Suijgestion that on week-days 

public houses slumld be closed at ten instead of eleven, 1257-1262 Contemplated 

exemption of hotels, unless where there were public bars, from the restrictions as to 

sale of drink oil Sunday, 1292. 1306, 1307 Fraciice of soldiers in Dublin to frequent 

the iiublic-houses on Sunday more than on other days, 1296-1298 Witness repeats 

that, he is in favour of tlie hours for opening on Sunday being from two to five or six ; 
he does not recommend total closing, 1305-1315. 

O’Donnell, John Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is resident magistrate at Belfast, 

926-928 Lai-iie number of cases of drunkenness dealt with by witness every Monday 

morning, the majority of these arising from excess on Saitirday night, 929-931. 974- 

976. 1027-1029 Opinion favourable to closing public-houses on Sunday except for 

one hour in the afternoon, when the drink sold sliould not be consumed on the premises, 

93'^-939- 9^5> 986- 970,971. 1032 Suggestion that on Saturday evening the pnblic- 

liouses should be closed at nine, on account of the excessive drinking after that hour 
938- 974-976. 1027-1032. 

Dissatisfaction apprehended if total closing on Sunday were compulsory, 940 

Vigilance necessary in order to prevent consumption on the premsises on Sunday, 941, 

g^-2 Improbability of rooms or liouses being provided near the public-houses in order 

to facilitate the consumption of drink, if forbidden at the latter after purchase, 943, 944. 

993-1010 Statement in favour of eating-houses being still allowed to be open on 

Sunday and to supply drink; check, through the license, upon any abuse, 945-953 
980. 

Limited extent to which the closing of public-houses in Belfast on Sunday would be 
inconvenient as regards the tiavelling class; difficulty of any distinciimi m favour of 

this class, 954-956. 977-982 Impossibility of a general and voluntary closing of 

public-houses in Bsllast on Sunday ihrough the interference of the Roman Catholic 

clergv, 958-960 Much greater facility in carrying out a prohibition upon Sunday 

trade in liqnors in rural districls than in towns: advantage in such districts of the 
moral influence of the Roman Catholic clergy, 962-969. 1016-1026. 

Particulars relative to the course of procedure in the issue of licenses at Belfast; 
anomaly of the twn-fbid jurisdiction exercised in the matter by the recunier, 971-973. 

987-989. 1033 Fill ther statement ill favour of the requirement that drink sold on 

Sunday shmdd not be Consumed on the piemises, 990-1010 Contemplated closing 

of spinC-giocers’ houses as well as of public-houses, 1013-1015. 

Explanation on the subject of the transfer of public-houses in the town, large sums 

being sometimes given for the license, or rather for ihe good-will, 1034-1039 

Considerable sum represented by the actual cost of the licenses, 1042-1046 Large 

sale of drink in unlicensed houses; peuaUies in such case, 1047-1050 Severe 

penalties iuflicttd for party cries, this offence being chiefly owing to drunkenness, 1051- 
1054 Improbabiliiy 01 any increase of shebeen-houses if the Bill be passed, 1055- 

1059. 

O'FcrniU, John Lewis. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is Commissioner of Metropolitan 

Police 0! Diitilin, 2421 Su limits a Report uf the Coir.niissioners upon the present Bill j 

various reasons a'signed therein for the coiu-lu.-ion that the Bill will not effect the object 

for which iniended, 2422, 2423 Chiiin of liie publican (0 some reduction in the cost 

of a license, if proliibited from s> lling drink on Sunday, 2423-2428 Apprehension, 

lest the Biil would lead to a great increase of illicit drinking in beer-houses and spirit- 
281J — i. c 2 grocers' 
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O’Ferrall, John Lems. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 
grocers’ shops, there being great facilities for evasion of the law by these places, 2423. 
2429 et seq. 

Increased resort to spirit-grocers and beer-sellers, accordingly as the hours of opening 

of public-houses are restricted, 2429-2436. 2461-2463. 2471-2473. 2501^ Suggestions 

by the Dublin Commissioners for an amendment of the present system in regard to the 

sale of spirits by spirit-grocers, 2450 Evils of the present system by which spirit- 

grocers and beer-house keepers are licensed to sell drink; expediency of placing the 

licenses on an improved footing, 2450-2460. 2466 Non-objection to a return to the 

former law by which the hour of closing on Sunday was nine o’clock ; probable incon- 
venience however in the case of excursionists and others, 2465-2473. 2490. 

Disapproval of the passing of the Bill, unless at the same time, or previously, the 
system of licensing is altered, and grocers’ shops and beer-houses are placed on a proper 

footing, 2466. 2474-2489. 2501-2504 Statement -as to a decrease rather than an 

increase of drunkenness having followed upon the extension of the hour from nine to eleven 

o’clock, 2466. 2498—2500 Dif eulty in amending the system of licenses, without 

injuring the revenue, 2491, 2492 Suggestion that a magistrate’s certificate should be 

necessary before the grant of a license to a spirit-grocer or beer-housekeeper; penalty 
desirable upon the cancelling of such license, 2493-2496. 

Inoperativeness of the Bill, if it limits the houses to the sale of drink, without allowing 

it to be drunk on the premises, 2502 Opinion that total closing on Sunday could not 

be carried out at the present time, 2505 Doubt lest the earlier closing of public- 

houses on Saturday night would produce more harm than good, 2506-2508 Further 

statement that illicit drinking in beers-hops, &c.,in Dublin, already very prevalent, would 
be much increased if there were increased restrictions upon the hours of opening ofpublic- 

houses, 2508-2513 Suggestion that the penalty for drunkenness on Sunday be 

increased from 5 s. to lOs. ; 2513. 

O' Shaughiessy, Dr. James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Isa surgeon and a magistrate 

at Limerick, and has resided there for thirty years, 2322-2325 Considers that the total 

closing of public-houses on Sunday would be extremely beneficial in Limerick, and in 
the counties around, and would not cause much inconvenience, 2326-2335. 2340. 2376- 

2378.2410-2412 ’Feeling of the people, as a rule, in favour of total closing, 2336. 

2341-2343. 2366. 2410-2412 Necessity of an increased police force in Limerick, in 

order to carry out further restrictions on the sale of drink on Sunday, 2337-2339. 2408, 
2409. 2413-2417. 

Explanation relative to the great diminution lately in the amount of drunkenness at 

Limerick, 2344-2350. 2369-2371 Statement as to the voluntary closing for a time of 

the public-houses on Sunday, and as to the absence of any serious inconvenience or 

complaint during the time, 2351-2365. 2368 Belief that nine-tenths of the crime 

throuriiout Ireland may be iittributed to drink, 2367 Careful inquiry at Limerick 

before licenses are granted, 2372 Great want of an improved system as regards 

beer-house licenses, 2373-2375. 

Uselessness of the provision of the Bill, that drink sold on Sunday must not be con- 
sumed on the premises, 2379-2382 Necessity of restrictions, embracing ail houses 

where intoxicating drinks are sold, 2383, 23B4 Inoperativeness of the Bill, unless 

supported by the moral opinion of the people themselves, 2386, 2387 Doubt as to 

any jealous feeling arising, that the Bill involved class legislation, 2389-2392. 

Importance of the public-houses being closed on Saturday at ten o’clock, 2393-2397 
- - - Feeling of a large number of the publicans and spirit-grocers of Limerick in favour of 

earlier closing on Saturday, 2397-2399 Conclusion as to intemperance being a very 

general cause of poverty, 2400-2406 Impression that cases of drunkenness in 

Limerick are more numerous on Saturday than on Sunday, 2418-2420. 

P. 

Payment of Wages. Improvement if wages were paid on Friday, Lyons 762, 763. 

See also Saturday. 

Penalties. Importance of severe penalty in the event of publicans abusing their licenses, 
or of the public being violent, in order to procure drink. Porter 1462. 1482, 1483— 
Sugseslion that the penalty for drunkenness on Sunday be increased from 5 s. to 10 s., 
O’FerraU 2513. 

Permissive Law. Improbability of a general adoption of a permissive law. Rev. Dr. Leahy 

480, 481. 488-490 Doubt whether the provisions of the Bill would be adopted, if it 

were permissive to municipal bodies to take action in the matter, M' Cabe 2314-2320 

Evidence m approval of a permissive Bill, and of its application beingleftto local bodies 
and to public opinion, Fitzgerald 2567 et seq. ; 2601, 2602. 2646-2648. 

Perrin’s Act ( 1033 ). Closing of public-houses on Sunday in Ireland previously to 

Mr. 
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PerrMs Act ( 1833 ) — continued. 

Mr. Perrin’s Act, 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 68, under which Act the sale of liquors on Sunday 

was legalised from two o’clock to eleven o’clock, Wigham 3-6 State of public opinion 

before the passing of Perrin’s Act adverted to ; increase of drunkenness after the passing 
of the Act, ib. 89-93. 99, too. 

Petitions. Influential movement set on foot in Dublin in 1866 in favour of total closing 
on Sunday; numerously signed petitions subsequently adopted, Wigham 24--S4. 68-71. 
86-88 Very few petitions against the Bill for Sunday closing, ib. 35, 36. 

Comment upon the manner in which petitions have been got up in favour of the Bill, 

Carey 1570, 1571 Explanation as to the petitions against the Bill, and as to the 

success attendant upon the exertions used by the Vintners’ Association to promote oppo- 
sition tf) the Bill, ib. 1571-1589 Information on the subject of certain petitions from 

Cork, one in favour and one opposed to the Bill ; comment upon the mode in which 
signatures were procured to the former, Barry 1944-1963. 2023-2027. 

Pillswortb, Patrick. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Grocer and spirit merchant in Dublin; 

is owner of three public-houses there, 663-669 Closing of witness’s houses on 

Sunday; failure of an attempt by him to induce several other dealers to keep their places 

permanently closed on that day, 670-673 Doubt as to closing on Sunday causing any 

very serious loss to the owners of public-houses, 674-678 Probable evasion of a law 

for compulsory closing, though many iiouses would observe the law, 680 Expediency 

of a provision that drink sold on Sunday must not be consumed 011 the premises, 681. 

Mischievousoperation of the beer-houses in Dublin, 681. 700 If open for a limited 

time on Sunday, the best hours are from two to four or from three to five, 682 Slight 

inconvenience, through inability to procure drink for supper on Sunday, 683 Expe- 
diency of only one form of license, 684-689 Limited extent to which persons would 

club together to drink elsewhere if the public-houses were closed, 692-699 Expe- 

diency of eating-houses being controlled by the Bill, as regards the sale of liquor on Sunday, 

699. 700. 

Porter, Frank Thorp. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was magistrate at the head police 

ofBce in Dublin for twenty years, 1376 Is opposed to any restriction relative to the 

opening of public-houses on Sunday ; considers that in Dublin an immense illicit traffic 
would spring up, and that there would be as much intoxication as at present, 1377 et 

seq. Doubt as to any benefit arising from the existing restrictions, as those who are 

inclined to drink contrive to do so at illicit hours, 1380-1382 Great improvement 

within witness’s experience in the moral habits of the lower classes ; much less intem- 
perance than formerly, 1389-1393. 

Willingness of the people to be influenced by their clergy in regard to voluntary closing 
of public-houses 011 Sunday; very general dissatisfaction and evasion if there were a 

compulsory measure, 1394-1397. 1471-1476. i486, 1487 Approval of licenses for 

the sale of beer, spirits, See., coupled with strict requirements as to the character of the 
persons to whom granted, and enlarged powers in their hands for the preservation of 
orders in their houses, and for refusing to supply drink in excess, 1399-1401. 

1410-1414. 1425-1428. 1433-1439 Satisfactory opereration of the system in 

France of giving powers to liquor vendors to enforce orders in their houses, 1400. 
1410-1 114. 

Further statement that these who really wish for liquor will contrive to get it all the 
same even if the public-houses are closed ; probability, however, of the removal of temp- 
tation being beneficial to some extent, 1402-1409. 1425 Apprehended increase 

of drinking on Monday if the public-houses are entirely closed on Sunday, 1405,1406. 

1422-1424 Advantage in making the publican accountable for the sobriety of those 

frequenting his house ; non-objection in such case to licenses being very freely given, or 
to the houses being open for longer periods than at present, 1408. 1425-1428. 1433 ~ 1435 - 
1439, 1440. 1477. 1482, 1483. 

Large amount of illicit traffic in drinking in Dublin, 1409. 1429-1432 Suggestion 

that licenses in Dublin should be granted by the divisional justices, instead of by the 

recorder or court of quarter sessions, 1415-1419 Recommendation that spirit-grocers 

should receive the same form of license as public-house keepers, 1420, 1421. 1436-1438 

Doubt as to the expediency of any legislative measure for the protection of those 

employed in public-houses as regards their hours of labour, I441-1443. 

Advantage of the hours of opening ou Sunday being continuous rather than intermit- 
tent, 1444-1449 Expected evasion of the requirement that liquor sold on Sunday 

must not be drunk on the premises, 1450-1454 Injurious effect upon legitimate 

traders, whilst illegal traffic would be fostered, by a prohibitory enactment, 1455-1462 

Inconvenience to excursionists in the suburbs of Dublin if unvible to procure beer, tic. 

in the evening of Sunday, 1457-1461 . 

Irapmiance of severe penalty in the event of publicans abusing their licenses, or of the 

Dublic being violent in order to procure drink, 1462. 1482, 1483 Doubt as to any 

benefit by closing earlier than eleven on Sunday night, 1463-1465 Question also 

280 — I. c 3 whether 
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Porter, Frank Thorp. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

whether any advantage would be gained if the houses were closed earlier on Saturday, 

1466-1470' Different circumstances of France and of Ireland as regards the opening 

of places of refreshment on Sunday, there being numerous working men in France who 

labour on Sunday, 1478-1481 Doubt as to ihe opening of public-houses on Sunday 

having any effect in facilitating disaffection to Government, 1484, 1485. 

Poverty. Conclusion as to intemperance being a very general cause of poverty, O'Shaugh- 
nessy 2400-2405 ; Fitzgerald 2638-2640. 

Presbyterians. See North of Ireland. 

Private Drinking. Conclusion that very little abuse would arise through persons assem- 
bling to drink in private houses, if public-houses were closed, De Gernon 158-167. 213- 

215 Less abuse in connection with card-playing in private liouses than in public- 

hr.uses, ib. 182-185. 245 Absence of increase of private or home drinking in Cashel 

diocese since the closing of the public-houses. Rev. Dr. Leahy 442-444 Less evil if 

people wen- to drink at home on Sunday than if they drunk at public-houses ; belief that 
there would not, however, be any increase of private drinking, ih. 453, 454. 473-476. 

Public, The. Very general feeling of the people in Cashel diocese and of the public-house 
keepers, in strong approval of the prohibition upon the sale of liquors on Sunday, Rev. 

Dr. Leahy 391 - 393 - 447 Opinion of Protestant magistrates in the diocese and of 

Piotestants generally, as well as Roman Catholics, in favour of the law introduced by 

witness, ib. 395. 492, 493 Belief that after a time the people would generally become 

reconciled to tola) closing under Act of Parliament, ii.451, 452 — - Expectation that the 
pi ople. would soon be quite satisfied with compulsory regulations for closing public- 
houses on Sunday, though at first they might consider it class legislation, Sultivan 507. 

63 b-o 3 b Dissatisfaction apprehended if total closing on Sunday were compulsory, 

J. C. O'Donnell 940 Feeling of the public, as a rule, in favour of lotal closino-, 

O' Shaughnes.<!y 2336. 2341-2343. 2410-2412 Inoperativeness of the Bill unless sup- 

ported by the moral opinion of the people themselves, ib. 2386, 2387. 

See Belfast. Cashel Diocese. Class Legislation. Compulsory Restrictions. 
Cork. Dublin. Limerick. North of Ireland. Petitions. Women. 
Wo 7 ‘hing Classes. 

Publicans. _ Voluntavy movement on the part of some publicans in Dublin, in regard to 

tutui closing, Wigham 40, 41 Difficulty in providing that publicans shall prevent 

excess uf dunking on their premises; great advantage of some check in this respect 

Ryan 3 ^ 6 “ 3 - 9 - 346-348 Closing of witness’s houses in Dublin on Sunday; 

failure of an attempt by him to induce several other dealers to keep their places perma- 
nently closed on that day, Pilkworth 970-673 Feeling of many of the publicans in 

Bellast, and in the north, in favour of toial closing, Lindsay 816. 869; Berkeley 1324. 

-- — Advantage in making the publican accountable for the sobriety of those frequenting 
his liouse ; non-objection, in such case, to licenses being very freely given, or to the 
houses being open for longer periods than at present. Porter 1399-1408. 1425-1428. 
1433-1435- H 3 y» 1440- 1477. 1482, 1483. 

Application by the licensed vintners of Dublin in 1 860, for an extension of the time of 
openiiii;' their houses, from nine to eleven, on Sunday evenin<r, the houses of the spirit- 
grocers anil beer-sellers having been open till ihe latter hour^ Carey 1497. 1501, 1502. 

1531 Desire of the licensed vintners to prevent excess in the sale of drink, so that 

llu'te bus bion less drunkenness since the public have resorted move to their houses and 

less to their beerslicps and spirit-grocers’ shops on Sunday night, ih. 1499. 1502 

Anxieiy of the piiblicans of Dublin to keep the trade respectable, and to prevent drunk- 
enness luiliier adverted to, ib. 1510. 1528. 1536-1540 Objection to the proposal that 

the publican should have larger authority, and be more fully accountable upon the 
question ol selling lirink in excess to any one, Carey 1607-1609; Carr 1693-1702. 

See Belfast. Cashel. Dublin. Limerick. Loss of Trade. 



R. 



Ruilu-.oy Rifieshment Rooms. Approval of the refreshment rooms at railway stations being 
suit open on Sunday, as being intended (or travellers, Miller 1807-1809. 



Juilph, Michael John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Represents the Association of Spirit 

Grocers o( Dnbl n, 575-579 Considers that if the licensing system were altered it 

wnuUI be v-'i-y desirable to prolnbit the sale of liquor in pulilic-houses, in Dublin, on 

..ui.clay, 5 '^o- 5K9. 035,636 Opinion that the woiking classes would, generaliy. be 

o)iposfcd to inierlerence with the public-houses, 590-592. 637, 638 Means of carrying 

out a provision that oni.k sold on Sunday should nut be drunk in the public-houses 

593-596 
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Halph, Michael John. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

693“596- 604. 628-633. 639-645 If the houses are to be kept open for a limited time, 

the be'it hours are from three to six, 597-604. 

Limited inconvenience to be experienced through beer being wanted for supper, if the 
public-houses were dosed in the evening ; supper, in fact, is not a genei a) meal in 

Ireland, 598-603. 61 1-C14 Suggestion that there be but one form of license for the 

sale of spirits and beer, whether l>y publicans or by grocers, and that the amount be 

assessed according to the valuation of the premises, 605-610. 615-634 Considerable 

number of persons employed by the spirit-grocers iu Dublin, and long hours for which 
they are engaged; great boon, in their case, if they had rest on Sunday, 646-662. 

Refreshment Rooms. See Eating Houses. 

Riots. Instance of the excellent effect of closing the public-houses as a check upon 
rioting, Lindsay 812. 

Roman Catholic Clergy. Important declaration by the Roman Catholic clergy and hier- 
archy of Ireland, in favour of total closing on Sunday, Fitzgerald 2597. 2600. 2608. 

See also Cashel Diocese. Femes Diocese. Kilmore Diocese. 

Ryan, -Edmund Fitzgerald. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is resident magistrate at Wexford, 

his disirict being nearly conterminous with tlie diocese of Femes, 281-283 Operation 

of I he system of voluntary closing of public-houses on Sunday, in the diocese of Femes, 

through ihe in6u' nee of the Roman Catholic bishop, 284, 285 Exceedingly beneficial 

effect of (his system, the result being that in all Ireland thei e is no better ordered popu- 
lation than in the county of Wexford, 285 et seq. Impossibility of carrying out volun- 
tary closing on Sunday, in large towns and cities, 288 Closing of the public-houses 

in Femes diocese on holidays as well as Sundays, owing to the influence of the bishop, 
288-291. 

Satisfaction of the ]>eople with the system in question, the publicans also being well 

pleased with the arrangement, 292. 334. 356-358 Doubt whether the mass of the 

people would, at first, be favourable to total closing on Sunday, 293 Belief that if 

compulsory closing were made general by law, there would be but little evasion on the 
part of the people, 294 - -- Statement strongly in favour of total closing on Sunday, 295- 

319. 368, 369 Illustration, in the case of 'I’ullaghmore, of the importance of t‘<tal 

closing being compulsory, 296-298. 

Doubt as to any inconvenience to travellers on Sunday by reason of total closing, 299 

Steady decrease for some years in the class of migratory labourers, 299-301 

Opinion that if any open time be allowed, the best hours are from two to four, 302, 303 

Reasons i'or preferring that the drink should be consumed on the premises, if there 

are to be two liours ofopeniiig, 304. 319-322. 326-330 Opinion in favour of limiting 

the number of licenses and of public-houses, 305. 

Great difficutly in providing by Act of Parliament for the case of travellers on Sunday, 

as an exception to the rule, 306-308 Opinion that ihe habits of the people of Ireland, 

with regard to drunkenness, have improved within the last ihiriy years, 309-312 

Abuse aiising under the Beer Act of i860, tlirough the extension of the time of opening 

till eleven o’clock 311 Explanation of the present practice in regard to the granting 

of licenses, 313-317. 

Effect of total closing on Sunday that the people generally go without beer and spirits 
on that day, instead of being led on to drink merely through social habit, 318. 320. 331- 

333' Probability of the proposed enai tment creating some dissatisfaction on t(ie ground 

of its being class legislation; witness would not sympatliise with this complaint, 324, 

325. 343-345 Difficulty in providing that publican> shall prevent excess o( drinking 

on iheir premises ; great advantage of some checkin this respect, 326-329. 346-348 

Opinion that ihe voluntary system would be impracticable in Limerick, and in large towns 
generally, 335-337- 363 -365- 

Limited operation of shebeen-houses in Wexford, whilst there are no dance-houses, 

338-342 Concurrence in the statement of a certain spirit dealer at Clonevin as to the 

immense benefits socially and morally, consequent on the closing uf public-houses on 

Sunday in Wexford County, 349-352 Ohjeclion to a provision that beer may be sold 

on Sunday ; cover thereby for the sale of whisky, 359-363. 

Less useful efi'ect of compulsory closing in Wexford on Sunday than of the present 
voluntary system, which embraces holidays as well as Sundays, 37 1 Statement show- 

ing that the public-houses throughout Ireland have been largely used as a means of 

obtaining Feenian recruits, 372 Absence of Fenianism in Wexford, owing partly to 

the closing of public-houses on Sunday, 372-379 Very religious and moral character 

of the people or Wexford, 378-380. 



Sabbath 
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s. 

Sabbath Observance. Excellent observance of tlie Lord’s Day throughout the diocese of 
Cashel, since the voluntary closing of the public-houses, as compared with its former 

desecration, llev. Dr. Leahy 409.438-441. 477-479 Inconsistency in not closing 

public-houses as well as bakers’ shops and butchers’ shops, Lindsay 923 Nature of 

the claim of public-houses to be open on the Sabbath, whilst shops generally are closed, 
Carey 1561-1563. 1610-1615; Barry 1941-1943. 2009-2011. 

Saturday {Hour of Closing). Numerous cases of drunkenness for trial in Cork on Monday 
morning, these arising, however, more from excess on Saturday evening than on Sunday, 

Lyons -jQQ, 710 Suggestion that on Saturday evening ihe public-houses should be 

closed at nine, Lyons 732-735. 760, 761 ; J. C. O'Donnell 938. 974-976. 1027-1032; 

Berkeley 1329, 1330; 2393-2397 Opinion in favour of the public- 

houses being closed from eight o’clock on Saturday evening till Monday morning, Lindsay 
860-862 — i-Greater evil arising from the late hour of closing on Saturday evening than on 
Sunday; very beneficial result if tlie hour for closing on Saturday were nine o’clock, 
Hamilton 1089-1092. 1104. 1112-1115. 1120-1123. 1133-H37* ’152- 

Advantage if on Saturday evening the public-houses were closed at ten, H. O'Donnell 

1214-1223. 1251, 1252 Question whether any advantage would be gained if the 

houses were closed earlier on Saturday, Porter 1466-147® Objections to closing at an 

earlier hour than eleven on Saturday evening; inconvenience to the working classes on 
account of the late hour at which wages are paid, Carey 1597-1601 ; Barry 1864-1870. 

1877-1882. 1890-1894. 1977,1978 Objection to publicans and spirit-grocers being 

required to close earlier than half-past ten on Saturday night, as marketing is largely 
carried on up to that time, Corr 1662-1668. 17®3- '7®9- 

Much more intoxication on Saturday evening than on Sunday, it being desirable to 
close the public-housese arlier on Saturday, say at seven o’clock, Miller 1744-1751. 1765- 

Consideration as to the time of payment of wages on Saturday night, with 

reference to the question of ihe lime of closing the public-houses and spirit-grocers’ shops, 
ib. 1748-1751. 1786-1789. 1806. 

Great hardship to the working classes if publicans and spirit-grocers were obliged to 
close early on Saturday, as the late payment of wages would interfere with purchases; 
approval, however, often o’clock as the hour for closing, Healy 2060-2079. 2084. 2106- 

2109. 2116-2121. 2142-2145 Genera! feeling of the Dublin trades as to the immense 

inconvenience to be caused by closing earlier than the present hour on Saturday night; 
late payment of wages adverted to hereon, Keegan 2188, 2189. 

Great mischief consequent upon the sale of drink late on Saturday evening, M‘Cabe 

2223 Statement strongly in favour of public-houses, beer-shops and spirit-grocers’shops 

being closed on Saturday at nine o’clock ; belief that but limited inconvenience would 

arise on account of the late payment of wages, ib. 2224-2239. 2290-2296 Feeling of 

a large number of the publicans and spirit-grocers in Limerick, in favour of earlier closing 

on Saturday, O' Shaughnessy 2397-2399 Impression that cases of drunkenness in 

Limerick are more numerous on Saturday than on Sunday, ib. 2418-2420. 

Doubt lest the earlier closing of public-houses on Saturday night would produce more 

harm than good, O’Ferrall 2506-2508 Decided advantage of closing earlier on 

Saturday, Fitzgerald 2641-2643 The difficulty of earlier closing on Saturday, on the 

score of the late payment of wages would soon be obviated, ib. 2651, 2652. 

Scotland. With regard to the unsatisfactory result of compulsory Sunday closing in 
Scotland, the same inference must not be drawn as regards Ireland, on account of the 
different character and habits of the two people, Rev. Dr. Leahy 424, 425. 

Shebeen Houses. Impression that there are not so many shebeen-houses in witness’s dis- 
trict as there used to be, De Gernon 237, 238 Limited operation of shebeen-houses 

in Wexford, whilst there are tiu dance-houses, Ryan 338-342 Much less drunkenness 

in shebeen-houses than in public-houses, ib. 342 Non-increase of shebeen-houses in 

in Cashel diocese since the voluntary closing of public-houses, Rev. Dr. Leahy 465, 466 
Improbability of any increase of shebeen-houses if the Bill be passed, J. C. O’Don- 
nell 1055-1059 Very few shebeen-houses in Cork, Hamilton 1154. 

Examination as to the grounds for concluding that if the Bill be passed it will be 
much more difficult to put down shebeen-houses and illicit trading than it is at present,. 
Bany 1985-2001. 2012-2022. 2028-2030; Healy 2054, 2055. 2078-2084. 2110-2112.. 

2132-2140 Increased difficulty of suppressing sliebeen-houses if the public-houses 

were closed on Saturday at nine o’clock, Barry 2004-2008. 

See also Illkit Traffic. 

Sligo. Less inconvenience of total closing on Sunday in a place like Sligo than in Dublin, 
H. O'Donnell 1208-1213. 1224, 1225. 

Soldiers- 
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Soldiers. Practice of soldiers in Dublin to frequent the public-houses on Sunday more 
than on other days, Hamilton 1148-1151 ; H. O’Donnell 1296-1298. 

Spirit Grocers. Injurious operation of the spirit-grocers’ shops in Belfast, spirits being 
largely sold in them in the night time, and consumed on the premises, in evasion of the 

law, Lindsay 816, 817. 854. 879-884 Consideration of the measures desirable fur 

preventing the abuse which now arises from the sale of whisky by spirit grocers ; wit- 
ness would suggest that every spirit-grocer’s license should be withdrawn, ih. 854. 863- 

866 Contemplated closing of spirit-grocers’ houses on Sunday as well as of public- 

houses, J". C. O’Donnell 1013-1015; Fitzgerald 2653-^:658 Opinion of the Dublin 

grocers’ assistants that if eating-houses and beerhouses are restricted in the same way as 
public-houses, total closing 011 Sunday may fairly be enforced, H. O’Donnell 1 162-1165 

Recommendation that spirit grocers should receive the same form of license as 

public-house keepers. Porter 1420, 1421. 1436-1438. 

Constant evasion of the law as to drink sold by spirit grocers not being drunk on the 
premises ; power also of the spirit grocers to keep open all day on Sunday by paying a 

small fine, Carey 1497-1500. 1503-1509. 1602-1606 The majority of the spirit 

grocers in Dublin violate the spirit of their license, Corr 1676. 1715 Necessity of all 

houses where intoxicating drinks are sold being subject to the proposed restrictions, 

Miller 1720 et seq . ; M‘Cabe 2321 ; O’ Shuuyhnessy 2383, 2384 Contemplated closing 

of spirit-grocers’ shops at ihe same hour on Saturday as public-houses, Healy 2118- 
2121 . 

Increased resort to spirit grocers and beersellers accordingly as the hours of opening 

of public-houses are restricted, O’Ferrall 2429-2436. 2461-2463. 2471-2473. 2501 

Su<»gestions by the Dublin Police Commissioners for an amendment of the present sys- 
tem in regard to the sale of spirits by spirit grocers, ib. 2450. 

See also Licenses, 

Sullivan, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is a silk weaver by trade, and is foreman to 
Messrs. Pirn of Dublin; is well acquainted with the feelings and customs of the opera- 
tive classes in Dublin, 496-499 Considers that great good would result from the 

closing of public-houses in Dublin on Sunday, 501 Frequency of excessive drinking 

by the operative classes on Sunday on account of the temptation offered by the public- 

houses, and because of the social habits of the people, 501-506. 562 Belief that the 

people would soon be quite satisfied with compulsory regulations for closing public- 
houses on Sunday, though at first they might consider it was class legislation, 507. 536- 
538- 

Opportunities of the working classes for providing themselves on Saturday with beer 
for their Sunday dinner, whilst it is not customary to have supper, so that in the latter 
respect there would be no difficulty if the public-houses were entirely closed, 508-511. 

542-551-556,557 Increase of drinking among the working classes, 512, 513 

Respects in which some inconvenience might be experienced through total closing on 

Sunday, 517-525 Opinion that if the public-houses are to be open for a time, the 

best hours would be from two to four, 526. 

Importance, if the public-houses are to continue open for a few hours, of a require- 
ment iliat the liquor must not be drunk on the premises ; doubt as to this leading to club 

drinking in private houses, 527-533- 54°- 558-566. 570-574 Objection to the sale of 

beer being allowed by Act, as whisky would be sold as well, 541 Long hours of the 

persons employed in the public-houses ; advantage if ihese v/ere released from Sunday 

work, 552-555. 567 Witness is, on the whole, strongly in favour of total closing on 

Sunday by Act of Parliament, 565, 566. 568, 569. 

Sunday Closing. See the Headings generally throughout the Index. 

Supper. Limited inconvenience to be experienced through beer being wanted for supper, 
if the public-houses were closed in ihe evening; supper, in fact, is not a customary 
meal in Ireland, Sullivan 511. 547-551- So®, 557 5 598-603.611-614; FUhworth 

683. 



T. 

Tea and Coffee Houses. Probable establishment of an increased number of tea and coffee 
bouses if public-houses were closed throughout Sunday, Lindsay g02. 

Temptation to Drink. Decrease of the facilities for drinking if the public-houses are closed ; 
beneficial result in the case of that class of persons who drink merely for conviviality, 
Wv’ham 75-80. 108-110.121-123; De Gernon 134, 135; Sidlivun 501-506. 562; 
M‘t^ahe 2e'i4, 2215 Desire of the people in the north to be protected from the temp- 

tation of open public-houses on Sunday, Berkeley 1324. 1334. 

Statement that those who really wish for liquor will contrive to get it all (he same 
even if the pulilic-houses are closed; probability, however, of the removal of temptation 

being beneficial to some extent, Porter 1380-1382. 1402-1409. 1425 Admissionasto 

280-1. R 
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Temptation to Drink — continued. 

a lai'ge class of persons being induced to indulge in drink on Sunday merely by the iemn- 

tation thrown in their way, 2178-2180. J J 3 p- 

Tipperap County. Freedom from drunkenness and violence on Sunday throughout the 
county of Tipperary since the voluntary closing of the public-houses; satisfactory com- 

panson with other counlies, Z>e Gernon 132. 148-157. 202-206 Conclusion that the 

voluntary closing system in lipperary is agreeable to the great majoriiy of the population, 
u,. I44~— Information as to the way in which the lower classes in Tipperary spend their 
time on Sunday since the closing of the public-houses, ib. 171-185. 

See also Cashel Diocese. 

previously to 1833 public-houses in Ireknd 

were by law altoptlier closed onSiinday, Wigham 3. 19-23 Information with reference 

to the movement originated m Dnblm m 1866. as having had in view exclusively the 

lonlwiTf 04-34. 68-71. 86-88 Belief that it would be more 

conduci, e to the public good if the restriction were made complete on Sunday, instead of 
two or three hours bemg allowed for the purchase of beer and spirits not to be consumed 
on the premises, De Gernon 147. 216-219. 

Evidence strongly in favour of ihe total closing of public-houses on Sunday: great 

S6o™86r‘' «71 ’ 3^9 ; SvUwan 50, . ,565-569 1 Utulsay 806-819. 

TOo-86e; MzUer 1720 et ser,. ; Fitzgerald 2562-2565. 2584. 2607. 2634, 2635— 1 
itness «as at ono time in favour of tlie houses being open for a few hours on Sunday 
blit lias become a convert to total closing, on account of its excellent operation in Wexfoi d 
wl Sunday, that the people generally go without 

er and spints on that day instead of being led on to drink merely throindi social habit 
•it'. 3' o. 320. 331-333. •' ° " 

Decided objection to the provisions of the present Bill by which the public-houses are 

X'^Tla! X ” '^“'‘2' +"7-430. 460. 456-463. 

40V 405. 494, 495 Similar excesses consequent upon partial opening of public-houses 

on Sunday, as upon opening for the whole day. to. 427-430 Respects hi which some 

inconveiuence might be experienced tlirougli total ■ losing on Sunday, SuUm 517-525 
veiy limited amomit of inconvenience which raiLditresuil i a Belkst from total clo.shig 
on Sunday; small imr-ceaitage of the population in ivliose case iiieonvenienee might arise, 

j-ai/iasoy, J541-«47. 356_8,-g. o > 

Admission that witness has not always been opposed to Sunday closino-, nor always 
considered it impracticable, Carey 1553, 1554 Necessity of restrictions embracing all 

houses where mtoxicatmg drinks are sold, AA//crl72oe<A-«j.; JlfCaJe 232 1 ; 0‘Shau<rh- 
Kessy23»3, 2384 -~U itness considers the total closing of public-houses on Sundav 
would be extremely beneficial 111 Limerick and in the counties around, and would not 
cause much iiiconvenimce. O' Shaughnessy 2326-233,5. 2340. 2376-2398. 2410-2412. 

‘Ire present time, 

xvhl 5 2oOo._ Necessity of tile proposed restncti.ms being applied to all places 
7 “"re t om the sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday. Vifc- 

fm fci • • ■? j’u 2037. 2653-2658 Any inconvenience or disadvantage would 

be lai outweighed by the great advantages, ib. 2584. 2607. 

&e also Adtdieralitm. Bcdfaet. Cork. Country Districts. Crime 
Bating Bouses Sfc. hmplen,is. Eoasion of the 'Leiw. Exearsiimists. 
Limerick. Petitions. Private Drinking. Public, The. Publicans. 

Scotland. Temptation to Drink. We.zford County. 



Roman Catholic Clergy. 
Working Classes. 



^"Ss v»l“”‘“>'y 'l«ing «» Sundays in large towns and 

nnSno t7',n ’ f"’ 397-399- 434. 43oi M-Cahe 2309, 2310 

towns "enlmU ^ “"‘“"'7 *7^6111 would be impracticable in Limerick, and iii large 

II o' i"’i 335~337- 353“355 Absence of large towns in other dioceses 

— 5^^-liof^r r’’ 'n T on Sundav. Dr. Leahy 407, S 

of snirifs ^ I '5” impracticable to stop tiie sale 

ZiyoSli moreover be attended with considerable hardships, 

arallied^•n7i ■ 741. /65-770. 774 Expediency of the same regulation being 

applied in Limenck as m Ooik, Hamilton 1087. ® 

tilMh^’y*,,* vf sre *fined in ‘he Bill, the hours of sale be from two 

to admt fS ™“— ‘+‘l'>P.‘ren of resolntion m regard to certain towns being permitted 
to adopt the limitation applicable to rural districts, ib. ° 

Travellers. Doubt as to any serious inconvenience arising, in the case of migratorv 

case 
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Travellers — continued. 

case of travellers on Sunday, through the public-houses being closed, De Gernon 246- 

248 Doubt as to the exception allowed in Cashel diocese in the case of travellers beiucr 

largely made use of, ib. 259. 264-266. ° 

Steady decrease for some years past in the class of mieratory labourers in Ireland 

Ryan 299-301 Great difficulty m providing by Act of 'Pailiamem for the case of 

travellers on Sunday as an exception to the rule, ib. 306-308 Definition of a traveller 

as_a person who has gone seven Irish miles from home, Rev. Dr. Leahy 387, 388 

Slight difficulty anticipated in the case of travelleis, as an exception under a compulsory 
law, ih. 403, 404. 437. 

Apprehended evasion ofthe law in the event of a provision that travellers may be sup- 
plied with liquor at pulilic-houses nr eating houses, Lindsay 903—905. 914-917. 920, 921 . 

924 Limited extent to which the closing ol public-houses in Belfast on Sunday would 

he inconvenient as regards the tiavelling class; difficulty of any distinction in favour of 

this class, J. C. O’Donnell 954-956. 977-982 Little if any inconvenience in the case 

of travellers and excuisionists under the hours of closing contem|>lated by witness, 

Hamilton H07-1109. 1140-1147 Difficulty at Cork of carrying oul a relaxation in 

favour of travellers, ib. U19. 

Absence of any sensible inconvenience to travellers and excursionists by closing the 
public-houses at five or six, H. O'Donnell 1203-1207. 1226-1228 Limited incon- 
venience in the case of travellers through Sunday closinL^ Berkeley 1325 Exception 

contemplated in the case of travellei s ; this could be carried out without difficulty Miller 
1729-1732. 

Tullagkmore. Illustration, in the case of Tullaghmore, of the importance of total closing 
being compulsory, Ryan 296-298. 



V. 

Voluntary Closing. Considerable extent to which the voluntary closing of public-houses on 

Sunday is now carried out in different parts of Ireland, Wigham 111-120 Necessity 

of very harmonious co-operation between the clergy of diHerent (ienoniinaiior.s before the 
system in force in Tippeiary could be extended to the rest of Ireland, De Gernon 145, 
146— —Impossibility of efficiently carrying out an ecclesiastical or voluntary law in all 
the dioceses in Ireland; difficulty wherever there are large towns, Ryan 288. 335-337. 

353-355; Kev. Dr. Leahy 397"399- 434> 435 Impracticability of carrying out in’ 

Dublin or Kingstown the system of voluntary closing adopted through the influence of 
the clergy in the archdioceses of Cashel and Wexford, M‘Cabe 2309, 2310. 

See also Belfast. Cashel Diocese. Femes Diocese. Kilmore Diocese. Limerick. 

Tipperary County. Wexford County. 



W. 

Week Days. Suggestion that on week days public-houses should be closed at ten instead of 
eleven, /f. O’Donnell 1257-1262. 

Wexford County. Exceedingly beneficial effect of the voluntary system of closing public- 
houses in the diocese of Femes, the result being that in all Ireland there is no better 

ordered population than in the county of Wexford, Ryow 285 ei se^r. Since witness 

has been stationed in Wexford he has never seen a drunkinman on Sunday, 285. 331 

Concurrence in the statement of a certain spirit dealer at Clonevin as to the immense 

benefits, socially and morally, consequent on the closing of public-houses on Sunday in 

Wexford county, ib. 352 Less useful effect of compulsory closing in Wexford on 

Sunday than of the present voluntaiy system, which embraces holidays as well as 
Sundays, ib. 371- Veiy religious and nioral character of the people of Wexford, ih. 
378-380. 

Whisky, Price of. Effect of the increased price of whisky in diminishing the amount of 
drunkenness, Lyons 771-773. 

Wigham, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Is one of the honorary secretaries of the 

Irish Association for putting a stop to the sale of liquors on Sunday in Ireland, 1, 2 

Closing of public-houses on Sunday in Ireland previously to Mr. Perrin’s Act, 3 81.4 Will. 
c. 68, under which Act the sale of liquors on Sunday was legalised from two o’clock to 

eleven o’clock, 3-6 Appointment in 1834 of a Committee to inquire into the operation 

of Perrin’s Act, a further Act on the subject having been passed in 1836, which limited 

the hours of sale from two to nine o’clock, 7-12. 57-67 Re-extension of the time of 

sale from two to eleven o’clock, under the operation of the Wine Licenses Act of i860. 
33-18. 

Data for the statement that previously to 1833 public-houses in Ireland were bv law 
280 — I. E altogether 
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Wigham, Henry — (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

altogether closed on Sunday, ig-!23 Influential movement set on foot in Dublin in 

j866 in favour of total closing on Sunday; numerously signed petitions subsequently 

adopted, 24-34. 68-71 Very few petitions against the Bill for Sunday closing, 35, 36 

-Majority of Irish Members on'the division in 1867 for going into Committee of the 

House on the Bill of that year, 37-39 Voluntary movement on the part of some pub- 

licans in Dublin in regard to total closing, 40, 41. 

Statistics of the amount of drunkenness in Dublin since -the year 1862 ; large proportion 

of cases which occur on Sunday, 42-49 Considerable diminution apparently in the 

number of cases since 1865 ; explanation on this point, 50-54 Further reference to 

the movement originated in Dublin in 1866 as having had in view exclusively, the total 

closing of public-houses, 68-71. 86-88 Conclusion that if the Bill be passed there will 

be a wreat decrease of intemperance, and that the public morals and public safety will 
be largely benefited, 72-85. 

Decrease of the facilities for drinking if the public-houses areclosed ; beneficial result in 
the case of that class of persons who drink merely for conviviality, 75-80. 108-1-10. 121- 

123 State of public opinion before the passing of Perrin’s Act adverted to; increase 

of drunkenness after the passing of the Act, 89-93. 99» Long period for which in 

the north of Ireland there has been a movement in favour of Sunday closing, 97, 98— 
Doubt as-to'any serious inconvenience arising in the case of migratory labourers in the 
event of public-houses being entirely closed on Sunday, 101-106. 

Impracticability of providing that beer only should be sold, and not spirits, 107—— 
Considerable extent to which the voluntary closing of public-houses on Sunday is now 

curried out in different .pans of Ireland, 111-120 ^Question considered whether the 

same prohibition should not apply in the case of clubs as of public-houses; doubt as to 
habits of intoxication in the former case, 124-126. 

Witnesses' Expenses. List of the expenses of witnesses in attendance before the Committee ; 
total of 224/. 14s. 3<f. ; Rep. viii. 

Women. General feeling of the women in favour of increased restriction, M‘Cabe 0.111 . 

2240 Unanimity of female opinion in favour of Sunday closing, Fitzgerald 2603- 

2606. 

Working Classes. Opportunities of the working classes for providing themselves on 
Saturday with beer for their Sunday dinner, whilst it is not customary to have supper, 
so that in the latter respect ihe rewould be no difficulty if the public-houses were entirely 

closed, Sullivan 508-511. 542-551. 556, 557 Increase of drinking among the 

working classes, 15.512,513 Opinion that the working classe would generally be 

opposed to inierfereuce with public-houses, Ralph 590-592. 637, 638 Practice of 

the working classes not to have supper as a meal, Ralph 598-603.611-614; Pills- 

worth 683 Great boon to the labouring classes if Sunday closing be enforced, Lind- 

.say 922. 

Opinion that the total closing of public-houses on Sunday would lead to much incon- 
venience, and would be justly objected m by the working classes, Hamilton 1067-1071. 

1112. 1153 As a rule, the working classes do not have beer with their meals, the 

drinking going on chiefly in the public-houses, ib. 1079-1085— —Large number of 
operatives in Dublin to whom total closing on Sunday would cause much inconvenience 
and discontent, Carey 1511. 1525-1527 Dissent from the view that further restric- 

tions would be any benefit to the working classes in a moral sense, or would diminish 
drunkenness, ih. 1625-1632. 

Strong objection by the working classes to being compelled to drink at their homes ; 
question considered as to the data for such objection, Keegan 2159, 2160. 2168-2177 
Grounds for concluding that the working classes of Dublin are not, as a rule, drunkards, 
ib. 2161, 2162. 

Belief that a reasonable hour being allowed for refreshment, the working classes 
would, as a rule, willingly submit to increased restriction on Sunday, M‘Cabe 2221, 
2222. 2240. 

See also Cashel. Class Legislation. Cork. Dublin. Eorih of Ireland. 

Public, The. Travellers. 
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